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Foreword 



Columbia's commitment to the documentation and reassessment of twentieth-century 
architecture, and especiahy its development over the last half century, goes well 
beyond being a desirable scholarly activity within the walls of a major university. 

Throughout its long history, architecture has displayed an unusual fascination for 
the interplay between words and images, manifestos and actual buildings. From 
Vitruvius to Albert! to Le Corbusier to the present, the history of architecture is as much 
the history of its writings as of its buildings. Almost never can architecture be separated 
from the ideological context in which it was produced. 

The following anthology aims to examine the relationship between historical 
documents and the culture in which they were first introduced. It also aims to relate 
these texts with an ongoing and very contemporary discourse that calls into question 
the boundaries between theory and practice. New interest in the idea of a theoretical 
practice for architects — that is, a practice grounded in theory — makes this book a very 
timely proposition, as many of the questions being raised today can be directed to the 
architecture of the recent past. Do architectural texts belong to the realm of objectivity, 
similar to scientific theorems whose validity can be demonstrated by actual buildings? 
Or do they on the contrary belong to the realm of poetic gestures and programmatic 
statements motivated by partisan interests? Are texts — and all theory — essentially 
descriptive or prescriptive? 

Today, participating in an unprecedented exchange of ideas between disciplines — 
the arts, philosophy, literary criticism — current writings in architectural theory tend to 
differ significantly from the texts produced up to 1968. Paradoxically, the radical 
questioning that accompanied the evenements of '68 made possible a concept of 
architecture as "theoretical project," as a critical project not so much aiming to be a 
model for future practice as meant to remain theoretical. In contrast, the underlying 
ideological stance of most written work produced by the generation active in the 
quarter century that followed the war more characteristically yearned toward responsible 
ways and means to correct the ills of society. 

This IS not the place to oppose generations. On the contrary, this anthology of 
documents and their careful mise-en-contexte by Joan Ockman should prove one 
point: that for the last half century, it has been impossible to be an architect without 
simultaneously acting as a critic, without thinking about the critical function of one's 
activity. The critical value of this publication within the overall pedagogical program of 
architecture thus cannot be underestimated. It is our hope that beyond serving as a key 
reader and companion for those concerned with issues of history and theory, it may 
ultimately suggest modes of articulating theory and criticism with reality, in order to 
achieve the transformation of that reality. 

Bernard Tschumi 
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Introduction 



1943 — a year with nothing special about it, situated perhaps at the point of inflection 
between the sum of the errors made and the dawn of a new start. ' 

The years delimited by this book appear at once close and distant. Part of the lived 
experience of the generation currently donninating the senior ranks of the profession 
and schools, they span a period that has only recently come into critical focus. With the 
passage of the last quarter century, it is now possible to view with some clarity the 
developments that followed the "heroic" epoch of modern architecture. The present 
selection of writings aims to broaden this knowledge and to illuminate the role of 
ideology in architecture's evolution since the Second World War. It has been culled 
from a great variety of sources, reflecting the diversity of the field and the proliferation 
of published material. Limited to the literary record, it must necessarily be read in 
context of the contemporary buildings and projects. 

"Architecture culture" underwent a significant transition during these years. In 
retrospect, they may be said to constitute the interregnum between modernism and what 
is now called postmodernism. Modernist architecture became dominant while being 
subjected to increasingly intense questioning. The traumatic events that marked the 
end of the war — the revelation of genocide on a previously unfathomable scale of 
organization and brutality, and the advent of atomic warfare — could only engender a 
profound crisis in rationalist thought. An ethos of progress predicated on functional 
determination and technical advancement offered, as many architects realized, no 
guarantees as far as humane values were concerned. Even as standardized building, 
scientific planning, and development of new technologies accelerated after the war in 
the context of reconstruction and rehousing, continuing the positivist orientation, 
prewar doctrine began to be revised along some of the following lines: 

1 . a reconciliation and integration of functionalism with more humanistic concerns: 
symbolic representation, organicism. aesthetic expressiveness, contextual relationships, 
and social, anthropological, and psychological subject matter: 

2. a recovery of premodernist and antimodernist themes— above all, history, and with 
it, monumentality, the picturesque, popular culture, regional traditions, antirationalist 
tendencies, decoration, etc.— within a perspective of "evolution"; 

3. a replacement of functionalism by other theories like structuralism , semiology, and 
sociology as new bases for a "scientific" determination of form; 

4. neo-avant-gardism: a reassertion of the critical or radical side of modernism, but 
in a more ironic and dystopian context; 

5. an outright rejection of modernist ideology as fatally linked to the ills of urban 
development and modernization, and recourse to politics or (conversely) aestheticism 
and autonomy. 

This cultural critique was bound up with the ongoing trajectory of modernization. The 
mobility afforded by mass availability of automobile and air transport, the globalization 
of information and communications, and demographic and territorial shifts produced 
major changes in contemporary life. Primary among these was the rapid growth of the 
residential suburb, especially in the United States. On the global scale, postwar 
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geopolitical reconfigurations inflected not only ideological positions but long-range 
planning strategies. The war also catalyzed a second industrial revolution, bringing to 
the construction site a new array of synthetic nnaterials— plastics, resins, fibers— and 
putting in place the infrastructure for electronic and cybernetic technology. 

Crisis or continuity? 

We begin in the middle of things, at the turning point of the Second World War. As 
historic capitals and cultural centers were being devastated in Europe and parts of 
Asia, pawns in a strategic and tactical game of aerial warfare, the first Liberty ships 
were being launched from the United States. Major victories in Italy, North Africa, 
Russia, and the Pacific and the decisive mobilization of American technical capability 
successively shifted the balance in favor of the Allied armies. 

"Architecture" was hardly of primary consideration in 1943 amid a cataclysmic 
world picture. Yet many architects around the world, if not militarily engaged, were 
already employed in drawing up plans for the postwar rehabilitation of cities, towns, 
and villages. Those charged with the program of reconstruction had not only to 
address the urgent needs of rehousing and rebuilding, but also to project a vision of 
postwar society. On the one hand, the war had proven the potency of coordinated 
functional planning and industrialized production, confirming modernist ideology. In 
a pictorial essay entitled "Design for War," the editors of Architectural Forum mole. 

After many decades of functionalist preaching, this century is today producing 
functionally designed objects for the first time on a tremendous scale. In other words, 
in an extreme emergency we turn unquestioning to functional design. It is important to 
note that these products of ingenuity, economy, and utmost exploitation of limited 
materials have quite unconsciously become the most satisfying designs of our 
machine civilization/' 

Yet the massive destruction of human life and the built fabric through this formidable 
instrumentality provided a more cautionary and ambivalent lesson. 

The issue, as it now appeared to planners, was how to convert the vast war 
machine to the needs of peace. The Athens Charter, the official codification of functionalist 
urbanism, was published in German-occupied France in 1943, a decade after the 
fourth congress of the Congres Internationaux d'Architecture Moderne (CIAM) drew 
it up. Appearing under the imprint of the French CIAM group, it had been edited by Le 
Corbusier anonymously in 1941— for fear of antagonizing the fascist caretakers in 
Vichy, who were to spurn his grand urban schemes a year later— and contained an 
introduction by the playwright and urbanist Jean Giraudoux. The latter heralded, with 
a trepidation unknown to those who drafted the charter in 1933, "the threshold of this 
new age." ^Le Corbusier for his part reflected that the current mobilization, wresting the 
French economy from its previous stagnation, would be the war's major positive 
outcome. As he stated in Sur les quatre routes, also published during the war years. 

In wartime the farsighted have realized immense possibilities in an alliance between 
the planners and industry. The war itself has bequeathed to the country a working plant. 
A quantity of the elements of housing can be produced in factories: dry assembly: the 
prefabricated house. Provision of housing will become the largest, the most urgent, the 
most fruitful item of the industrial program.'^ 
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In America the potential of transfornning wartinne production to meet the desperate 
need for housing was immediately grasped by Buckminster Fuller, among others. 
Before the war's end he turned his energies to persuading a Kansas aircraft manufacturer 
to retool its factory for the fabrication of low-cost metal houses. By 1 946 his "Dymaxion" 
prototype was readied and exhibited to an enthusiastic public. Yet already a strong 
countercurrent was in motion. "Let Bucky Fuller put together the dymaxion dwellings 
of the people so long as we architects can design their tombs and monuments." as 
Philip Johnson -having in 1932 been the emissary of European modernism in 
America -was to put it. Johnson's remark, an ironic commentary on a statement made 
by Adolf Loos half a century earlier, reflected a widespread desire that emerged during 
the war years and became an ongoing debate of the period ; for a "new monumentality . '"^ 

In 1 943 Sigfried Giedion, Jose Luis Serf, and Fernand Leger, all taking refuge from 
the war in New York City, jointly wrote a paper entitled "Nine Points on Monumentality." 
In it they voiced the desire to invest modern architecture with new means of collective 
expression. Despite its traditional association with authoritarian regimes, they argued, 
monumentality was not incompatible with democracy. Itwas. instead, a "true expression" 
of the human spirit, capable of being conveyed in a language of modern forms and 
materials. Their statement translated (consciously or not) the esperanto of a proud and 
powerful nation on the eve of world triumph. Both the isolationism and the anticapitalist 
criticism of the late 1930s had subsided in the United States. Succeeding them was 
a climate of magnanimous internationalism, epitomized in Wendell Wilkie's best-selling 
book of 1 943. One World, and soon to be focused on the building of the United Nations. 
A world rid of its recent tyrannies required, they sensed, appropriate symbolic forms. 

The most potent reconciliation between an "architecture of democracy" and the 
modern sensibility was offered by Frank Lloyd Wright in these years. The second 
volume of his Autobiography appeared in 1943 with its credo "In the Nature of 
Materials. " In it he continued his crusade for an "organic" architecture placing machine 
technology in the service of humanistic values. Also published in 1943 was Ayn 
Rand's novel TheFountainhead. inwhichtheWrightian protagonist was romanticized 
into a full-blown American symbol: the modernist genius-architect, at first thwarted 
by an uncomprehending society, then triumphantly vindicated for his foresight and 
individualism. Wright, of course, could hardly have been imagined any larger than life. 
The same year, he sent a petition to the United States government requesting a 
mandate to build his suburban dream. Broadacre City, throughout the entirety of 
America. He solicited signatures from John Dewey. Albert Einstein. Buckminster Fuller, 
Walter Gropius. Henry-Russell Hitchcock. Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. Robert Moses, 
and fifty others.'' In this respect, Wright and Fuller (and Moses for that matter) were 
alike— they believed in thinking "in the biggest way that you know how."' 

If bravado was possible in a country that had come through the war physically 
unscathed, in Europe the day of inflated conceptions had passed. Pragmatism and 
relief tinged with hope characterized the immediate postwar period. In the war- 
damaged areas of the Western countries, rebuilding proceeded quickly, providing 
major new jobs for architects. The work was carried out with dedication, if sometimes 
shoddy results. In England forced austerity inspired a disciplined and on occasion 
distinguished design of schools, housing, and towns. Le Corbusiers Unite d'Habitation 
rose in Marseilles, a supreme emblem of the functionalist aesthetic. Yet on its 
completion, the very singularity of this great urban ship— intended prototype of a 
convoy that never materialized in the French landscape— lent it a tragic dimension. Its 
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sculptural presence and surreal roofscape "spoke" with a new poetics. 

CIAM, meeting in 1947 in Bridgwater, England, after a decade of inactivity, 
reaffirmed its earlier stance on functionalism but put new emphasis on spiritual and 
emotional values. Two themes were introduced: aesthetics, and how to bring modern 
architecture to the "man on the street." The first, passionately advanced by the young 
Aldo van Eyck, was, like Le Corbusier's credo of "ineffable space," a call for an infusion 
of poetic imagination into architecture. The second, bound up with the monumentality 
debate, became increasingly urgent as Stalin's social realism pervaded Eastern 
Europe, obliterating the culture of modernism that had thrived there prior to the war. 

With heightening Western perception of Soviet repression, America appeared a 
beacon of freedom and opportunity. The architectural emigres from Germany who 
entered this country starting in the mid- 1930s— Walter Gropius, Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, Marcel Breuer, Erich Mendelsohn, and others— found an environment receptive 
to their ideas. Bruno Zevi, who finished his education in America during the war, went 
home to Italy bearing Wright's message of organicism, while the French architect 
Marcel Lods reported to his compatriots, after a tour in 1946, his "enthusiasm and 
euphoria" at witnessing the products of American civilization. Alvar Aalto, visiting the 
United States in 1940 at the height of Russo-Finnish hostilities, also was drawn to 
America during the war years. His country's pact with the Nazis halted further contacts; 
in 1 943 he found himself obliged to head an entourage of Finnish architects to inspect 
German military installations, hosted by Albert Speer, Hitler's new armaments minister. 
But after the war he returned to teach and build Baker House at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. His infatuation was not to last, though. At first eager to establish a base 
here, he soon became critical of the excessive materialism of American culture. 

The Americanization of modernism 

With the aid sent by America under the Marshall Plan, Western Europe largely 
recovered from the postwar emergency by the early 1 950s. It now braced for a different 
onslaught as the progressive modernism it had exported to the United States in the 
1 920s and 1 930s recrossed the Atlantic in the reverse direction. Along with the material 
goods of the new pax Americana came a new set of cultural values. 

The American invasion of Italy brought not only peace and national liberation, the end 
of destroyed cities and prostitutes, but also chewing gum, powdered milk, and Coca- 
Cola, and first and foremost the idea of "comfort" and the mechanization of the home. 
The myth of the refrigerator was born . . 

If the great symbolic client of modern architecture had been the proletariat, heroic 
protagonist of an idealistic socialism, that of the period after was the middle class. For 
geared-up capitalist economies now facing the threat of overproduction, the American 
slogan of "better living through technology" was a manifest destiny. Focus shifted from 
production to consumption, marketing, and "planned obsolescence"; from "revolutionary 
producers" to a new class of consumers happy to leave behind the asperities of 
Existenzminimum, desirous of an ever higher standard of living and the leisure to enjoy 
it. The emphasis on the domestic environment gave women a central role in the 
marketplace even as they were denied one in the workplace (a contradiction that would 
have political consequences by the 1960s). From Germany Year Zero \o Miracle in 
Milan to La Dolce Vita: the route led from the rigors of scarcity to an "aesthetics of 
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plenty . '"^ By the end of the decade the "economic miracles" created by the reorganization 
of West European production to serve technocratic and acquisitive ends had made the 
world ripe for full-blown consumerism. Whether the culture purveyors would play an 
affirmative or a critical role in this formation was not yet, however, clearly discerned. 

For some, the transformation of functionalism from socialist to capitalist Utopia 
occurred seamlessly. To Gropius there was ostensibly little disjunction in adapting the 
program of the Bauhaus, where he had first aspired to a partnership between art and 
industry, to American managerial democracy. Only a shift in rhetoric signaled the 
change: from "totality," an all-encompassing synthesis of art and handicraft or 
industrial production, to "team," a well-coordinated group of specialists. Ironically, the 
new corporate professionalism of the 1950s — soon decried by sociologists as 
engendering a society of "organization men" — was the antithesis of the cultural and 
social nonconformism embodied in the diverse group of personalities at the Bauhaus. 

At the Hochschule fur Gestaltung in Ulm, West Germany, which opened in 1955 
on the Bauhaus model, the contradictions were only gradually elucidated in successive 
restructurings of the curriculum. An initial conception of the designer as creator of gute 
Form{hAax Bill's position) gave way to that of the designer as captain— "coordinator"— 
of industry (Tomas Maldonado's), retreating by the mid-1960s into a critical theory of 
design largely confirming the Frankfurt School's critique of culture. Abraham Moles, a 
lecturer on information theory at Ulm, would write, 

functionalist doctrine. . . is essentially an ascetic doctrine and manifestation of a certain 
philosophy of life: that of scarcity of rational application of existing means for clearly 
defined purposes. Within certain sectors of culture functionalism will retain its validity. 
But recently functionalism has entered a critical period due to the growth of affluent 

society Functionalism necessanly contradicts the doctrine of affluent society which 

is forced to produce and to sell relentlessly. . . . [The latter] creates a system of neokitsch 
by accumulating objects in the human environment. At this point the crisis of 
functionalism becomes manifest. 

Symptomatic was the fact that functionalism was now increasingly perceived as 
a stylistic manifestation linked to an earlier historical period. As such, it was doubly 
condemned: too abstract and elitist for the symbolic populism promulgated in the 
communist countries under Stalinism, it was too abstract and antiindividualistic for 
those in the Western countries paranoiacally professing "freedom." While the 
consolidation of state power in Eastern Europe left architects little leeway for opinion, 
in the United States for several years McCarthyism created a xenophobic climate for 
many of the same emigres the country had welcomed earlier. A public housing project 
in Los Angeles by Richard Neutra was quashed in 1951 as "creeping socialism. "^^ 

Yet this was simply demagoguery on both sides, a battle of ideology fired by the 
intensifying Cold War. Khrushchev, seizing power shortly after Stalin's death in 1953 
and more pragmatic in economic matters, reinstated functionalist building and 
outlawed decorative excesses. Meanwhile the cost-effectiveness implicit in a stripped 
aesthetic was hardly lost on capitalist builders and speculators. Big business became 
the second major client for postwar architecture. The new multinational corporations, 
surrogates for governments struggling to preserve their spheres of influence around 
the world, offered lucrative commissions. The leading architects were soon more 
preoccupied with corporate or government headquarters and single-family houses 
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than with solutions to factories and social housing. Modernisnn, as now reinterpreted, 
largely meant a f ranne with repetitive components. Flexibility became interchangeability 
as the "modular plan" replaced the free plan and "form follow[ed] form."'^ 

The ubiquitous glass curtain wall turned out to be, paradoxically, a plane as 
absolute as the Iron Curtain. As with the new American painting of these years, 
successfully proselytized by the ex-Marxist art critic Clement Greenberg. an abstract 
aesthetic sublimated disturbing subsurface contents. In architecture, Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock and Philip Johnson's selective and formalistic adaptation of the modern 
movement, propounded two decades earlier, had a similar effect. As the received 
version of modernism by the 1950s, the authors' denatured concept (more nuanced 
in its original formulation) enabled architecture to be abstracted from specificities, 
making possible a truly "international style." It now ponutrated all corners of the world, 
including the newly decolonized "Third World" countries aspiring to Western living 
standards, at times hybridizing local vernaculars. An exception to the mostly superficial 
efforts at contextualism was Le Corbusier's work in Chandigarh, a brilliant, if flawed, 
effort to wed Indian tradition to modernism. Closer to home, Lewis Mumford touted the 
"native and humane" regionalism of the San Francisco Bay area. The language of 
corporate hegemony was also inflected with personal inputs. Yet the subjective design 
approaches that now proliferated, from the eclecticism of Johnson himself or Edward 
Durrell Stone to the sculptural expressionism of Eero Saarinen in America, or the 
virtuosities of Oscar Niemeyer in Brazil and Kenzo Tange in Japan, were the other side 
of the glazed grids perfected by Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. "Form was king."'-^ 

In American design education as well, the postwar revaluation of modernism 
tended along formalist lines. Starting in the late 1930s, the presence of Gropius at 
Harvard, Laszio Moholy-Nagy at the Institute of Design, and Mies van der Rohe at 
Illinois Institute of Technology grounded American pedagogy in traditions established 
at the Bauhaus. The didactic exposition of modernist form and materials led in many 
instances to refined and sophisticated results. In others, overemphasis on functional 
expression produced the cliches of the "decorated diagram." Possibly the old Beaux- 
Arts orientation had been exorcised only superficially. Louis Kahn, a chansmatic 
presence at Yale and the University of Pennsylvania during the 1950s and 1960s, 
arrived at his own synthesis. Meanwhile, at an educational outpost like the University 
of Texas at Austin, an innovative curriculum was predicated on rigorous analysis of 
form. The English architect-historian Colin Rowe, who was to influence two generations 
of American students (the later one postmodernist), linked modernism to academic 
tradition in his rereadings of modern architecture, calling into question the sociotechnical 
Zeitgeist [)na[ had been an article of faith for preceding historians. 

A similar argument was made, though with opposite consequences, by Reyner 
Banham in his seminal Ttieory and Design in the First Machine Age ( 1 96 1 ) and in Italy 
by Giulio Carlo Argan. For the latter writers, and for other inheritors of the "functionalist 
tradition." the relation between "ethics" and "aesthetics" remained a vexed one. Peter 
and Alison Smithson in England, initially affected by the neo-Palladianism of the 
Wittkowerian school, soon began challenging the modernist establishment in less 
academic ways, seeking a "socioplastic" basis for design. Under the banners of Team 
10 and the New Brutalism they promoted an architecture of "growth and change," 
seeking inspiration in the spontaneity of popular culture and anthropological sources, 
and rejecting ClAM's mechanistic model of urbanism for more empirical "patterns of 
association." John Voelker, a cofounder of Team 10. articulated the new concerns: 
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Images: 

1930. The frame building and the multilevel high-rise city, images which contained a 
complete urban system. 

1950. Random images drawn from many sources containing single ideas which, one 

by one, contribute to. change, and extend the experience of space. 

Program: 

1930. To popularize the already established style of the modern movement— didactic. 
1950. To search for a plastic system which reciprocates and intends in architectural 
form existing ecological patterns. 
Method: 

1930. To categorize the general situation and to develop it through the dialectical 
manipulation of the categories made. 

1950. The empirical observation of particular situations and development through the 
architectural expression of those unique patterns observed within them. 
Technique: 

1930. To replace existing buildings and cities with new categorically formulated 
elements. 

1950. The time-conscious techniques of renewal and extension derived from the 
recognition of the positive ecological trends to be found in every particular situation. 
Results: 

1930. Prototype buildings and master plans, each charged with the full "international" 
urban program. Irrespective of location — didactic. 

1950. Building in unique situations. The elements articulate and resolve the ecological 
patterns, and provide instruments of research into possible development of each 
location. 

Spearheaded by Team 1 0's critique, the breakup of CI AM at the end of the decade was 
a major symbolic event. The organization had greatly broadened its base during the 
postwar period, drawing participants from all over the world to its ninth congress in Aix- 
en-Provence in 1953, and feting the completion of Le Corbusier's Unite d'Habitation 
in Marseilles on this occasion. But the nocturnal celebration on the building's roof 
augured the end of the dream of rationalism. The "youngers," as the incipient Team 1 0 
thought of themselves, were in an oedipal relationship with the generation of the 
masters, reverent but restive. Le Corbusier himself was now building Ronchamp. Three 
years later, absenting himself from ClAM's last official congress, held at Dubrovnik, he 
acknowledged the incurable rift: 

// is those who are now forty years old, born around 19 16 during wars and revolutions, 
and those then unborn, now twenty-five years old, born around 1930 during the 
preparation of a new war and amidst a profound economic, social, and political crisis— 
who thus find themselves in the heart of the present period the only ones capable of 
feeling actual problems, personally, profoundly, the goals to follow, the means to reach 
them, the pathetic urgency of the present situation. They are in the know. Their 
predecessors no longer are. they are out, they are no longer subject to the direct impact 
of the situation. ' ' 

By 1 959 CIAM was gone. Its "museum meeting" at Henry van de Velde's Krdller-Muller 
in Otterlo succeeded in consigning modernism— now the "great tradition'"— to history. 
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From metropolis to global village 

If the manifesto was the generic expression of the emergent aspirations of the early- 
twentieth-century avant-gardes, indeed of the period of high modernism itself its 
moment was over by the midcentury. An architecture culture largely in retrenchment 
after the war. engaged in reconstructing its interrupted development or else 
institutionalizing itself in the professional and academic mainstream, was not disposed 
to such a positive form of enunciation. The missionary spirit that had once animated it 
deflated in a widening breach between theory and practice. 

The dissolution of the unitary formation previously coalesced under the banner of 
CIAM further tended to produce a fragmented succession. In England, historian John 
Summerson wrote of British architecture in the 1950s: 

. . . the old notion of a party line, a "cause " to be argued and supported by any amount 
of didactic talk, no longer has the slightest relevance, any more than the notion of "the 

international style " of the thirties has the slightest relevance We are no longer in the 

period of "towards an architecture. " It is architecture or nothing. And if it is architecture, 
it IS architecture continually redefined — not in words but in forms. 

Across the continent, in Italy, revisionism was the order of the day. The bourgeois 
tradition that modernism had repressed was now recuperated by means of a new 
emphasis on historical continuity and contextualism, lent credence by the editorial 
activity of Ernesto Rogers at Casabella-Continuita. So eclectic was the architecture 
emerging out of the rationalist legacy that Rogers was led to remark that the only new 
orthodoxy in Italian architecture was that of heterodoxy itself/" 

Yet despite — or because of —this apparent vacuum, a "culture of criticism" began 
to reemerge. Indeed in Italy, where fascism and modernism had had a particularly 
involved relationship, an exceptionally high level of intellectual debate persisted from 
the earlier period. During the 1930s, Casabella had functioned as a rallying point for 
Italian rationalism under the legendary figures Edoardo Persico and Giuseppe 
Pagano. After the war, this tradition continued in critical battles of position, if not 
polemic, waged in the architectural press. Within a few years after the war, despite 
economic scarcity, at least a dozen significant journals concentrating on architectural 
subjects were publishing. In the 1950s, when Rogers renovated Casate//a adding the 
suffix Continuita. it was the most dedicated journal "of tendency" in the world.-'' 

Elsewhere the major journals were more typically geared to boosting the profession . 
Yet in England, notwithstanding the general lackof position-taking noted by Summerson. 
critical discourse was forwarded in the Architectural Review, where the postwar editors, 
once staunch modernists, now championed Swedish informality and townscape 
picturesque with nearly equal fervor. By 1953 the Review had a less sentimental 
interlocutor in Architectural Design, redesigned by the young Theo Crosby with an eye 
to the increasingly important student readership. 

The theory-practice split was likewise ingrained in the American professional 
journals, which now publicized a mainstream modernism. Yet in Los Angeles Arts and 
Architecture under John Entenza positioned itself more critically relative to new work. 
Inaugurating its "Case Study Houses" program in 1945. it sponsored innovative 
designs by Californians like Charles Eames and Richard Neutra. "Little magazines," 
often of academic provenance, also cropped up as forums for debate, like Yale School 
of Architecture's Perspecta, founded in 1952 by George Howe, responsible for early 
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expositions of Kahn's work and ideas. 

Later in the decade, more tendentious publications appeared, aligned with 
specific movements. In 1 958 Le Carre bleuwas launched in Helsinki, to function largely 
as a vehicle for Team 1 0 ideas, and (J/m was published by the Hochschule fur Gestaltung . 
The first number of the avant-garde /nrernaf/ona/S/lua//ori/s/also appeared, advancing 
a "unitary urbanism." In 1959 Van Eyck became principal editor of Dutch Forum. 
making it another arena for the post-CIAM critique. The first (and only) issue of 
Metabolism came out in Japan in 1960. During the 1960s the postwar media reached 
a new threshold with the transformation of the architectural journal into a radical project 
in itself. In the paper polemics of the British Archigram, its first broadsheet published 
in 1961, and other groups, the "antiarchitecture" position vividly unfolded. 

This diverse activity worked to break down national parochialisms and to 
penetrate countries isolated by geography, technological backwardness, and 
repressive political regimes. It preceded and followed the shifting cultural axis: from 
Europe to America, as well as to places outside the usual centers of ferment, where 
crucial architectural developments were occurring— Scandinavia. Japan, South 
America, Eastern Europe, India. Nor was the expanded journalistic network solely 
responsible for the circulation of ideas. The internationalization of firms, prestige 
associated with the commissioning of foreign architects, the cosmopolitanism of the 
schools, wider travel, and other mechanisms of dissemination contributed to the 
universalizing of architecture culture. At the same time, decolonization allowed voices 
to be heard (or images seen) from regions that a Eurocentric architecture had long 
ignored or relegated to exotica. The great metropolises virtually synonymous with 
modernism earlier in the century found themselves reduced to the scale of historical 
nodes in what would be described by Marshall McLuhan in 1 964 as a global village. •' 

That same year the success of Bernard Rudofsky's "Architecture without Architects" 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in New York underscored the desire of 
architects to look outside their discipline for new meaning and less egotistic models. 
The economic boom of the 1 950s had slowed by the beginning of the 1 960s. while the 
Cold War warmed into the tense confrontation of the Cuban missile crisis and an (outer) 
space race. The resurgence of a leftist critique of culture and steady American 
escalation of its misguided adventure in Vietnam now elicited a wave of anti- 
Americanism. Some architects attempted to regain control over a troubling reality 
through a return to technological solutions and scientific methodologies, while others 
translated their criticism into sociopolitical protest and Utopian prophecy. Still others 
embraced popular culture or its countercultural spin-offs, learning to like Levittown or 
building domes in the desert. 

The first tendency constituted a belated success for rationalism, now as a 
metalanguage. Structuralism, having originated earlier in the century, replaced the 
existentialist Angst oi the 1 950s as privileged intellectual current. Linguistic, semiotic, 
and typological approaches to design flourished on the border between science and 
culture, affording methods and models to the technically minded wing of the profession— 
architect-planners like Kevin Lynch, Christopher Alexander, Yona Friedman — as well 
as to new theoreticians of architectural history and form like those in Venice or at the 
Institute for Architecture and Urban Studies in New York City, the latter founded in 1 967. 

On the critical-activist side, the range of responses ran the gamut from the social 
reformism spurred by Jane Jacobs in America to Archigram's futurism. While Jacobs 
preached an urbanism continuous with the fabric of the city. Archigram projected a 
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house for the year 1 990 with adjustable walls and floors, inflatable furniture, a hovercraft 
bed-capsule, and robotized servicing. Despite their different visions, though, the two 
were linked by the vehemence of their attack on modernism and the breadth of their 
impact. Cultural connections bridged international boundaries in unprecedented 
ways. The radical school had protagonists in Japan, Italy, France, Austria. As Hans 
Hollein was to put it. "Anybody who wants to be on good standing has to have a plug- 
in city project in his pocket or an inflatable text-pavilion."-''^ 

The student protests of 1 968 would seem to represent a culmination in the course 
of late modernism, at least within a broader cultural perspective, and were proclaimed 
to be such by intellectuals. Herbert Marcuse wrote in The EndofUtopia( 1 967), "Historical 
possibilities must be thought according to forms that put the accent on rupture rather 
than continuity with past history, on negation rather than on the positive, on difference 
rather than progress."' ' Inevitably, though, the regressions that followed the revolts in 
the universities counter such a periodization. With regard to architecture, the strikes 
that closed the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in France after 250 years largely failed to bring 
about the sweeping professional and social reforms to which radical architects 
aspired. Instead, the first wave of postmodernism in the 1 970s vindicated many values 
epitomized by the old academy. In 1975 the Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
bastion of modernism, would mark the return of historicism with a major exhibition on 
Beaux-Arts architecture." The publication in 1966 of Robert Venturis Complexity and 
Contradiction in Architecture and Aide Rossi's Architecture of the City proved a truer 
portent of the two decades to come than the short-lived "events of May." 

History is not a tree 

The preceding sketch barely evokes the rich dynamics of a period as complex and 
disparate as that represented in this anthology. Indeed, the heterogeneity of the 
subject matter poses special problems for the volume as a whole. Within the purview 
of contemporary "architecture culture" falls the widest possible range of formal, 
technical, and institutional considerations, all variously intersecting with intellectual 
models, modes of production, and modes of consumption. 

It is with the realization of the diversity of the field rather than out of eclectic criteria 
of selection that visions as different as an early meditation by Gaston Bachelard on the 
spatial poetics of the house and Buckminster Fuller's Dymaxion proposal of nearly the 
same date both find a place here. Urbanism is the subject of this volume as much as 
architecture, especially as the relationship between the two disciplines remained a 
critical issue after the war. Also deemed "architectural" are documents like Nikita 
Khrushchev's dictum on functionalism and Robert Moses's assault on Utopian planning — 
two ideologically opposite statements, but both revealing in terms of the way different 
levels of spatial production (what used to be called the base and superstructure) act 
upon each other. The decision to organize the presentation chronologically rather than 
thematically stemmed from the desire not to suppress such interrelationships. At the 
same time, in order to give the reader an indication of some threads intenA/oven in the 
book, cross-references — on occasion suggestive rather than direct — have been 
provided in the margins of the introductory articles. 

One of the immediate problems of defining the criteria for the selections was to 
reconsider the meaning of the "document" during the period at hand. As Michel 
Foucault has pointed out, the primary task of historical work in our time is the 
"questioning of the document." In particular, what is an architectural document?\n the 
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case of architecture, the relationship between written, graphic, and built record — 
reductively seen as a relationship of theory or criticisnn, representation, and practice — 
is particularly intricate. Material of the type that follows intervenes in both the production 
and reproduction of the built world; it is part of the construction of historical space. This 
reflection gives rise to a rather broad definition of document here. Rather than requiring 
that a text have had a specific reception or novelty when it appeared, we found it nnore 
useful to consider the document as a manifestation implicated in a significant way witfi 
a major constellation of discursive tfiougfit or practice. Thusalong with many "classics," 
a certain amount of material has been included whose Importance could only become 
apparent in retrospect. 

In some cases, an obvious choice has been omitted for reasons of length — to 
avoid having to make meddlesome cuts — but also on occasion in the interests of 
drawing the reader's attention to a lesser known writing. We have also sought, when 
appropriate, to make available previously untranslated material rather than reissue that 
which already exists; thus a number of writings appear in English for the first time. In 
other instances, a text was chosen more for "internal" reasons: because it had a 
significant connection to another in the book, or conversely, to avoid redundancy. 

Through the process of selection we have also tried to convey a sense of the time 
that an idea or conception entered architectural discourse. With regard to Team 1 0, for 
instance, the "Doom Manifesto," though less crystallized than some other statements, 
pinpoints the coalescence of that group's thinking as it occurred right after C I AM's ninth 
meeting. On the other hand, history is as much a matter of arrivals as departures. Frank 
Lloyd Wright's statement of 1943 is a synthesis of his previous thinking at a moment 
when his position had great impact. Naturally, despite the attempt to be as discriminating 
as possible in such choices, the ultimate compilation represents a subjective and 
occasionally pragmatic judgment and makes no claim to be exhaustive or "correct." 
On the contrary, the reader is invited to argue with both its inclusions and omissions. 
(It might be stated in anticipation that a few of the latter were owed to the difficulty of 
obtaining a text efficient enough to accommodate the present format.) 

In line with the above notion of timeliness, we have placed the documents in 
sequence according to their original date of utterance or writing, when this could be 
ascertained, rather than the date they were first published. This was done in view of the 
fact that ideas in architecture often have a significant half-life prior to reaching print. 
Occasionally this caused complications when the author made later revisions. Such 
problems have been adjudicated on an individual basis, and the version of the text here 
adopted is indicated in the introductory article or source note. 

Editing of documents has been kept to a minimum throughout, except that 
spellings have been Americanized and typographical and other obvious errors 
corrected when these had no reason to be perpetuated. As a general policy as little 
excerption or internal cutting as possible was done; where it was unavoidable, the 
intervention has been indicated by three dots in brackets. Unbracketed ellipses 
belong to the original text. The illustrations in the book are those that accompanied the 
document originally, or a selection of them, unless otherwise indicated. Unascribed 
translations are the editor's. Finally, every attempt has been made to secure permission 
for publication from the appropriate copyright owner or owners. This information 
appears in the source note accompanying each document. Oversights are sincerely 
regretted and, upon proper notification, will be rectified in future editions of this book. 

How to read a compendium of this type'?' In different ways: as a sourcebook, as 
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a narrative, or— in the spirit of the flaneur— \us{ by browsing. The introductory articles 
provide, in very abbreviated form, some background for the documents and are written 
so that the latter may be read independently. Selective bibliographic references in the 
articles and at the back of the book offer some points of departure for further study. 

Joan Ockman 
August 1992 
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1943-1949 



1943 Patrick Abercrombie and John Henry Forshaw. plan for Greater London 
Oscar Niemeyer. church at Pampulha. Belo Horizonte, Brazil 

Albert Kahn Associates. Willow Run bomber plant for Ford Motors. Ypsilanti. Michigan 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, Metallurgical Research building. Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Chicago 

Gilmore D. Clark (for Metropolitan Life Insurance Company). Stuyvesant Town. New 
York City (1949) 

Walter Gropius and Konrad Wachsmann. Packaged House System for General Panel 
Corporation (prototype demonstration) 

1944 Auguste Perret. reconstruction. Le Havre. France (-1954) 

Mario Fiorentino et al.. Mausoleum to Martyrs of the Ardeatine Caves, Rome ( 1950) 

Ely Jacques Kahn, municipal asphalt plant. New York City 

Sven Backstrom and Leif Reinius. Grdndal residential district. Stockholm (-1945) 

George Howe. Louis Kahn. and Oscar Stonorov. housing. Coatesville. Pennsylvania 

Jean Prouve. prefabricated housing units. Lorraine and Vosges France 

Alfred Roth. De Mandrot house. Zurich 

1945 Le Corbusier. reconstruction plan. St. Die. France 
Sven Markelius. general plan, Stockholm ( 1952) 

Hassan Fathy. village of New Gourna. West Luxor. Egypt ( 1948) 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. Farnsworth house. Piano. Illinois ( 1950) 

1946 Frederick Gibberd (Ministry of Town Planning), Harlow New Town. England { 1963) 
Kenzo Tange. Peace Memorial. Hiroshima. Japan ( 1956) 

Lodovico Belgiojoso. Enrico Peressutti. and Ernesto Rogers, Monument to the Dead 
in German Concentration Camps. Milan 

Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. Illinois Institute of Technology campus. Chicago 
Alvar Aalto, Baker dormitory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cambridge. 
Massachusetts ( 1948) 

Carlo Mollino, hotel and sled-lift station. Val di Susa. Italy ( 1947) 

William Wurster. Reynolds house. San Francisco 

R Buckminster Fuller. Dymaxion house. Wichita. Kansas (prototype) 

1947 Wallace Harrison and Max Abramovitz. United Nations complex. New York City ( 1952) 
C H, Aslin (Hertfordshire County Council), junior school. Croxley Green. 
Hertfordshire. England ( 1949) 

Le Corbusier. Unite d'Habitation, Marseilles ( 1952) 
William Levitt, tract housing Levittown. Long Island ( 1951) 
Richard Neutra. Tremaine house, Montecito. California ( 1948) 

1948 Ludovico Ouaroni. church of Santa Maria Maggiore, Francavilla a Mare. Italy ( 1957) 
Pier Luigi Nervi, "Salone B" exhibition hall. Turin ( 1949) 

Eero Saannen. General Motors Technical Center. Detroit ( 1951 ) 

Pietro Belluschi. Equitable Savings and Loan building. Portland. Oregon 

Amancio Williams. Suspended Building for Offices (project) 

Walter Gropius and the Architects Collaborative (TAC), Graduate Center. Harvard 

University. Cambridge, Massachusetts ( 1950) 

Paul Lester Wiener and Jose Luis Sert, master plan for Bogota. Colombia 

1949 Alvar Aalto. town hall. Saynatsalo, Finland ( 1951) 

Frank Lloyd Wright, laboratory tower for Johnson Wax Company. Racine. Wisconsin 
J. H. van den Broek and Jacob Bakema. Lijnbaan shopping district. Rotterdam (-1953) 
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Alison and Peter Smithson, Hunstanton school, Norfolk, England (-1954) 

Ludovico Quaroni and Mario Ridolfi, INA-Casa housing. Via Tiburtina, Rome (-1954) 

Philip Johnson, Johnson house. New Canaan, Connecticut 

Charles and Ray Eames, Barnes house (Case Study House), Pacific Palisades, 

California 



1943 



One of the prophetic themes to be debated in the 1940s was that of the "new 
monumentality " The 1937 World Exposition in Pans had been the occasion of 
modernisnn's official triumph for most of the participating countries. At the same 
time, though, in the confrontation that took place at the foot of the Eiffel Tower 
between Albert Speer's pavilion for the Third Reich, avatar of Prussian 
classicism, and Boris lofan's Soviet pavilion, an embodiment of the more 
dynamic aspirations of social realism, the new architecture received an implicit 
challenge to its potency as a form of civic representation. 

The accepted view was that "if it is a monument it is not modern, and if it is 
modern it cannot be a monument," as Lewis Mumford wrote in 1938 in The 
Culture of Cities. Earlier, Henry-Russell Hitchcock's Modern Architecture 
Romanticism and Reintegration {\929) had helped to inculcate this idea Yet the 
dichotomy between "new traditionalists" and "new pioneers" was an 
oversimplification. fVlany of those within the folds of the modern movement had 
realized for a long time that the new aesthetic needed to be infused with a 
collective and symbolic content. The dispute over Le Corbusier's League of 
Nations project had raised the issue in explicit terms in 1927. 

On the eve of the Second World War. J. J. P. Oud. responsible for some of 
the most distinguished examples of international modernism during the previous 
decade, returned to hierarchical massing, symmetrical planning, and a cautious 
103 6 reintroduction of decorative elements in his Shell Building m the Hague. But the 
scandal provoked by Oud was only the most extreme example of the effort by 
architects at this time to find a synthesis between monumental expression and 
progressive ideology In a catalogue introduction for an exhibition held at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York in 1944 entitled Built in U.S. A. 1932 1944, 
Elizabeth Mock lauded a prize-winning design of 1939 by Eliel and Eero 
Saarinen and Robert F. Swanson for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art on the Mall in 
Washington. DC. as a monument epitomizing "the very nature of our 
democracy." 

Sigffried Giedion Jos6 Luis Sert and Fernand L^ger entered the 
debate m 1943 with a position paper entitled "Nine Points on Monumentality," 
The joint pronouncement by an architectural historian, an architect-planner, and 
a painter all living in New York during the war years and in close contact was 
intended for publication in a volume planned by the American Abstract Artists 
which never appeared. A more extended discussion by each of the three from 
their respective outlooks was to have accompanied it. Of these, an essay by 
Leger appeared in 1946 in another publication by the American Abstract Artists, 
while Giedion's essay "The Need for a New Monumentality" came out in 1944 in 
a book edited by Paul Zucker entitled New Architecture and City Planning, a 
major section of which was dedicated to the monumentality question. 

The approach taken in both the "Nine Points" and "The Need for a New 
Monumentality" was to place monumentality -"the expression of man's highest 
cultural needs" within the historical evolution of modernism itself While modern 
architecture had earlier been obliged to concentrate on the more immediate and 
mundane problems of housing and urbanism, the authors argued, its new task in 
the postwar period would be the reorganization of community life through the 
planning and design of civic centers, monumental ensembles, and public 
spectacles. This "third step" would involve the collaboration of architects, 
planners, and artists. The chief difficulty, in their view, was to invent forms of 
large-scale expression free of association with oppressive ideologies of the past 
and historicist bombast ("pseudomonumentality") To this end. a repertory of 
colorful and mobile forms and lightweight, naturalistic materials was proposed 
The work of contemporary artists like Picasso. Constantin Brancusi. Naum Gabo. 
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Alexander Calder, and Leger himself was seen as "pointing the way " for an 
architecture of full rather than ennpty rhetoric 

For Giedion this was clearly a shift fronn the machine Zeitgeist that had 
inspired Space. Time and Architecture, written in 1938 39, In an extended 
discussion of the League of Nations competition in that book he had 
commended Le Corbusier's entry specifically for its programmatic 
accommodation and absence of monumental rhetoric In his articte in the Zucker 
book— which began with the motto, "Emotional training is necessary today. For 
whom? First of all for those who govern and administer the people" he stated 
of Le Corbusier's building, "the whole development of modern architecture 
towards a new monumentality would have been advanced for decades if the 
officials could have understood its quality." Giedion's reversal seems to have 
been in large part occasioned by the new impact of Frank Lloyd Wright. In an 
article on Wright's Johnson Wax building entitled "The Dangers and Advantages 
of Luxury" published at the end of 1939 in the journal Focus, he celebrated its 
overscaled columns and powerful central work hall, acknowledging that a 
modern administration building could "for once be based entirely on poetry." 

The monumentality debate reached a point of intensity in an issue of the 
London journal Architectural Review pubUshed in September 1948 with invited 
contributions from Gregor Paulsson. Henry-Russell Hitchcock. William Holford. 
Walter Gropius. Lucio Costa. Alfred Roth, and Giedion. and a late contribution 
107 9 from Lewis IVIumford in April 1949. It would surface again at ClAM's eighth 
135 36 congress in Hoddesdon, England, in 1951 . on the core of the city. But here, at a 
125-28 moment when social realism was at its height in Eastern Europe, the theme was 
exorcised m the West at least for the moment. In summing up the congress's 
conclusions, Giedion stated, "There is no excuse for the erection of a 
monumental building mass." shifting the responsibility for producing symbolic 
forms to "creative painters and sculptors." 

Yet the impulse behind the new monumentality was not to disappear It 
would be transformed, mutatis mutandis, in the coming decades: in the 
47 54. 270- 72 mythopoetic structures of Louis Kahn and the new capitols built m India and 
308 13 Brazil, reemerging in the 1960s and 1970s in the historicism of the Italian 
392-98, 446-49 Tendenza and the grandiloquent facades of postmodernism. Meanwhile, in 
120-24. 184 88 Eastern Europe the theme would have a mirror image in the continuing struggle 
between social realism and functionalism. 

The verse from the French song with which the "Nine Points" opens is 
meant to convey the preciousness of great monuments of civic architecture: 
"What would you give, my beauty, to see your husband again? I will give 
Versailles, Pans and Saint Denis, the towers of Notre Dame, and the steeple of 
my native countryside . . " A partial summary of the literature on monumentality 
may be found in Chnstiane C. and George R Collins. "Monumentality: A Critical 
Matter in Modern Architecture." Harvard Architecture Review 4 (1984). 

First published in S Giedion. Architektur und Gemeinschaft (Hamburg Rowohlt. 
1956). pp. 40 42. English edition: Architecture. You and Me (Cambridge. Mass 
Harvard University Press. 1958). pp. 48 52 Copyright 0 1958 by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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Nine Points on Monumentality 
J. L. Serf , F. Leger , S. Giedion 

Que donneriez vous ma belle 

Pour re voir votre marl? 

Je donnerai Versailles, 

Paris et Saint Denis 

Les tours de Notre Dame 

Et le clocher de mon pays. 

Aupres de ma blonde 

Qu'il fait bon, fait bon, fait bon. 

— From an old French song. "Aupres de ma blonde" 

1 - Monuments are human landmarks which men have created as symbols for their 
ideals, for their aims, and for their actions. They are intended to outlive the period which 
originated them, and constitute a heritage for future generations. As such, they form 
a link between the past and the future. 

2. Monuments are the expression of man's highest cultural needs. They have to 
satisfy the eternal demand of the people for translation of their collective force into 
symbols. The most vital monuments are those which express the feeling and thinking 
of this collective force— the people. 

3. Every bygone period which shaped a real cultural life had the power and the 
capacity to create these symbols. Monuments are, therefore, only possible in periods 
in which a unifying consciousness and unifying culture exists. Periods which exist for 
the moment have been unable to create lasting monuments. 

4. The last hundred years have witnessed the devaluation of monumentality. This 
does not mean that there is any lack of formal monuments or architectural examples 
pretending to serve this purpose; but the so-called monuments of recent date have, 
with rare exceptions, become empty shells. They in no way represent the spirit or the 
collective feeling of modern times. 

5. This decline and misuse of monumentality is the principal reason why modern 
architects have deliberately disregarded the monument and revolted against it. 

Modern architecture, like modern painting and sculpture, had to start the hard 
way. It began by tackling the simpler problems, the more utilitarian buildings like low- 
rent housing, schools, office buildings, hospitals, and similar structures. Today modern 
architects know that buildings cannot be conceived as isolated units, that they have 
to be incorporated into the vaster urban schemes. There are no frontiers between 
architecture and town planning, just as there are no frontiers between the city and the 
region. Co-relation between them is necessary. Monuments should constitute the most 
powerful accents in these vast schemes. 

6. A new step lies ahead. Postwar changes in the whole economic structure of 
nations may bring with them the organization of community life in the city which has 
been practically neglected up to date. 

7- The people want the buildings that represent their social and community life to give 
more than functional fulfillment. They want their aspiration for monumentality, joy. pride, 
and excitement to be satisfied. 

The fulfillment of this demand can be accomplished with the new means of 
expression at hand, though it is no easy task. The following conditions are essential for 



it: A monument being the integration of the work of the planner, architect, painter, 
sculptor, and landscapist demands close collaboration between all of them. This 
collaboration has failed in the last hundred years. Most modern architects have not 
been trained for this kind of integrated work. Monumental tasks have not been 
entrusted to them. 

As a rule, those who govern and administer a people, brilliant as they may be in 
their special fields, represent the average man of our period in their artistic judgments. 
Like this average man, they experience a split between their methods of thinking and 
their methods of feeling. The feeling of those who govern and administer the countries 
is untrained and still imbued with the pseudo-ideals of the nineteenth century. This is 
the reason why they are not able to recognize the creative forces of our period, which 
alone could build the monuments or public buildings that should be integrated into new 
urban centers which can form a true expression for our epoch. 

8. Sites for monuments must be planned. This will be possible once replanning is 
undertaken on a large scale which will create vast open spaces in the now decaying 
areas of our cities. In these open spaces, monumental architecture will find its 
appropriate setting which now does not exist. Monumental buildings will then be able 
to stand in space, for. like trees or plants, monumental buildings cannot be crowded 
in upon any odd lot in any district. Only when this space is achieved can the new urban 
centers come to life. 

9. Modern materials and new techniques are at hand: light metal structures: curved, 
laminated wooden arches; panels of different textures, colors, and sizes; light elements 
like ceilings which can be suspended from big trusses covering practically unlimited 
spans. 

Mobile elements can constantly vary the aspect of the buildings. These mobile 
elements, changing positions and casting different shadows when acted upon by wind 
or machinery, can be the source of new architectural effects. 

During night hours, color and forms can be projected on vast surfaces. Such 
displays could be projected upon buildings for purposes of publicity or propaganda. 
These buildings would have large plane surfaces planned for this purpose, surfaces 
which are nonexistent today. 

Such big animated surfaces with the use of color and movement in a new spirit 
would offer unexplored fields to mural painters and sculptors. 

Elements of nature, such as trees, plants, and water, would complete the picture. 
We could group all these elements in architectural ensembles: the stones which have 
always been used, the new materials which belong to our times, and color in all its 
intensity which has long been forgotten. 

Man-made landscapes would be correlated with nature's landscapes and all 
elements combined in terms of the new and vast facade, sometimes extending for 
many miles, which has been revealed to us by the air view. This could be contemplated 
not only during a rapid flight but also from a helicopter stopping in mid-air. 

Monumental architecture will be something more than strictly functional. It will 
have regained its lyrical value. In such monumental layouts, architecture and city 
planning could attain a new freedom and develop new creative possibilities, such as 
those that have begun to be felt in the last decades in the fields of painting, sculpture, 
music, and poetry. 
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The figure of Frank Lloyd Wright Wfiilmanesque genius, cliarismatic 
master, prolific creator of a selt-doscribed American arcfiitecture -looms over 
\he post- World War II period even more imposingly than the earlier part of the 
century. In fact. Wright, born in 1867. was continuing to proselytize, in his 
buildings, writings, and teaching, the very same ideas he had first articulated 
half a century before As early as 1894 he had written an article exhorting 
architects to "bring out the nature of the materials. " This theme, closely linked to 
his idea of organic architecture itself derived from his "lieber l\/1eister " Louis 
Sullivan would preoccupy him for the rest of his life. In 1928 Wright wrote an 
eloquent series of articles for Architectural Record un6eT the title "In the Cause of 
Architecture" focusing on the respective characteristics of different materials: 
stone, wood, tile and brick, glass, concrete, metal: "the logical material under the 
circumstances." he wrote succinctly, "is the most natural one for the purpose It 
usually IS the most beautiful . . " Not surprisingly, in 1940. for the large 
retrospective of his work held at the [\/luseum of l\/1odern Art in New York he 
chose the same theme. "The Nature of l\/laterials," a title that also served for the 
comprehensive volume by Henry-Russell Hitchcock that appeared two years 
later as an ex post facto catalogue The credo that follows here, comprising a 
section of Wright's Autobiography as published in 1943, does not differ in 
substance from these earlier pronouncements 

On the other hand. Wright's impact at a moment when orthodox modernism 
was undergoing revision was enormous. His indictment of the functionalist 
"box"- -"a white sepulture for unthinking mass-life"— reversed the equation of 
what he saw as an architecture dedicated to the machine with the alternative of a 
machine technology in the service of architecture, an architecture whose values 
were, above all. " humane." His major accomplishments of the middle to late 
1930s the completion of the Johnson Wax Building in Racine. Wisconsin, and 
of important residences like the Kaufmann house at Connellsville, Pennsylvania 
( "Falling Water"), as well as his elaboration of the Usonian house type and its 
suburban extension. Broadacre City amply demonstrated the fertility of the 
architect's vision in his sixth decade If earlier he could be relegated by a 
modern movement that did not know how to subsume him to being "the last 
great nineteenth-century architect, " or by an Anglo-Saxon world remembering 
the reception of the 1910 Wasmuth edition of his work to being "Germanic." by 
68-69 the 1940s he would appear prescient and fully original. For Bruno Zevi, who 

would return home to Italy with a transliterated concept of organic architecture 
after spending the war years in America, and for the stream of architects who 
would seek out the architectural cult at Taliesin West, Wright's thought 
represented a powerful antidote to the dispersed and war-damaged culture of 
Europe. 

It may be helpful to identify the "five new resources" on which Wright's 
argument below is predicated, as these get somewhat buried in the 
idiosyncrasies of his writing style. They are spatial, an interior concept of room- 
space: material, the advent of glass as a "supermaterial" allowing maximum 
penetration of light and the disappearance of the wall, structural, "tenuity" or 
continuity of structure, especially through the use of steel and plastics: 
constructional, fidelity in building to the inherent qualities— the nature of 
materials: expressive, integral ornament, the giving of "natural pattern" to 
structure. 

From Frank Lloyd Wright. An Autobiography (New York Duell. Sloan and Pearce. 
1943). pp. 337 49 Copyright (^^ 1943 by The Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation. 
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bi tfift Maim of MaftwlMlK A Ph&MUfkhy 



Our vast resources are yet new; new only because architecture as rebirth (perenniai 
Renafe^rtce) has, fiv© oeh^^ of etetelffie, chJlrriHTiated in tte imftaticn of 
imitations, seen in our Mrs. Plasterbuilt, Mrs. Gablemore. and Miss Flat-top American 
architecture. In general, and espectaily officially, our architecture is at long iast 
compieteiy significant ot insignificance onSy. We do not longer have architecture. At 
least no building with Integrity* We have only eoonorhic crimes Jn its name. No, our 
greatest buildings are rxrt qualified as:fr^Cffli,rHy^^ Davies, although you do 
admire Washington. 

If you vwlll yet patient for a little while— a scientist, Einsteihr iiiR^%''IMt^^^ 
to explain the far less pressing and practicai matter of "Retativrty"*— we? will take each 
of the five new resources in order, as with the five fingers of the hand. All are new 
integrities to be used if we wiii to make living easier and better today. 

was ever pagar^that is fes^y, than was ever "Classic " More human than was any 
building ever realized in tH^^^Jdstian Middle Ages. This is true although the thought 
that may emblste ft r«DW His be^ Mng in civflizalion for tmre than twenty centuries 
fea<Sk,.ljsaer1t was innate in the simplicities of Jesus as it was organic 500 years earlier 
in the natural philosophy, Tao (The Way) of the Chinese philosopher, Laolze. But not 
only is the new architecture sound philosophy, it is poetry. 
Said Ong Glao Kf, Chfriese sage, Toetry is the soi^i^f fe^ 
Well, like poetry, this smse of architi^ie is the sound rf^ 
call that "within,'' tfie heart. 

Archited&ire now tDeoomes integral, the expression of anew^ld reality: the livable 
ititserfers^aai^edflh^ initmgfMmcliiS^^ 

through The room must be seen as architecture, or we have no architecture We have 
no longer an outside as outside. We have no longer an outside and an inside as two 
separate things. Now the otfeid& maSf the inside rriay and does 

outside. They are of each other. Fomr» anjd'lun^t:^^ thiJS become one in design and 
execution if the nature of materials and nnethod and purpose are all in unison. 

This interior-space concept, the first broad Hntegrtty, is the first great resource. Ki&sfeQ 
liue iD^ m gm^ $^ificanc$ of Ibm Actd to ihfe for tie sake of darHy th^ (atewgh 
the general ihl^lltion is implied in the first integrity) it is in the nature of any organic building 
lo grow from ife ste; oome out of the ground into the light— the grourtd itself held always as 
a component basic pert df the lajil^ 

buidftig asorgarwi: A bulcjfingdgniffedae atree in themictef ctf nattm 

This new ideal for architecture is, as well, an adequate ideal for our general culture. In 
any final leeutt there can be no separ^ion b^ween our atchitecfiireand our cuTlure. 

(S(of any separation of either from our happiness Nor any separation from our work, 

Thusinthisriseofaganic-integrationyouseethenieanstoendtf>epedy^ 
misc^lied civilization. By way of this old yet new and deeper sense df re@[lHyv^'r^ 
Bmmsksf\. Inthissensewenowrecw^Tiae^i^ 

the nsturaf. Faith in the nsfL^ra/is the faith we now need to grow up on in this coming age of 
our culturally confused, backward twentieth century. But instead of "organic ' we might well 



So fetmhowcohsiderties glass. Thisseoond 

resource is new and a "super'^nal@rSal*.mVN«^^ amazing nr^ans in 

modern life for awakened sensibilities. It amounts to a new qualiffcatfon of life in itself. 
if known in ancient times glass would then and there have abolished the ancient 
archftecture we know, and oonplet^. This sup^-rn^rM g^^ Is 
a miracle. Air in air to Keep Sir dut^ lightlodlffim Qr ra^^ 

or refract light itself. 

By niear^ of glass, then, the first great- integrity may find prime means of 
realization. C^n reaches of the ground nriayiN^ls Ihel^^ irt^ittie bdleBng 
interior may reach out and associate with these vistas of the ground. Ground and 
building will thus become more and more obvious as directly related to each other in 
openness and Wn^aoy; n6t<iTtyasenviroh^^ for the good 

fife li . n rhe building. Realizing the ben^ to human life of the far-reaching 
implications and effiscts of the first great tnfe^rily: let us call it the interior-space 
concept. This epace ihfeitor i^^B^aBon is possible and it is desirable in ail the vast 
variety erf charaebKfetk>bLrtldnge r^eeded by dvilizad life in our ocirrptex 

By means of glass something of the freedom of our arboreal ancestors living in their 
trees becorms a likely precedent fa freedom in twentieth century life, than the cave. 

Savage animals %)tii%#f ^ prcrtectibh were more charaderistid of life bas^ 
upon the might of feudal times or based upon the so-called ' classical" in architecture 
which were in turn based upon the labor of the chattel slave. In a free country, were we 
OMr^fv?^:fr0eby way of organic thought buildings might come out into the light without 
iftiESfe etni^ tie pa^ ideafeiif form we dt^ upon m 

"Classic/ Or what Freedom have we? 

Perhaps more important than all beside, it is by way ot glass that the sunlit space 
as a reality beccxn^ the most useful servant Off a higher order of the human spirit. It is 
first aid to the sense of cleanliness of form andicfea:wh^ dif«S£^iel34^ to^^^ 
in air and sunlight It is this that is coming in the new^^fShltecture. And with the integral 
character ot extended vistas gained by marrying buili^gs with ground levels, or 
blending thenri with sitopes and ganilen^r V^, it is inthis ne^v^ei^&etif i^rfe a® a 
human good lhat we will move fbfwar]d in building our new homes and gieat 
public buildings. 

1 am cerla^ ^ will des^ spaciousnessp and integrity of means-to-ends 

nfwre year by year as we become as^^^of Jhe pcesibilitles 1 have ouflihed. The more 

we desire the sun, the more we will desire the freedom of the good ground and the 
sooner we will learn to understand it. The more we value integrity, the more securely 
we vvlll find and keep a vrarthVi^ite^ 

Congestion will no longer encourage the '^space-makers for rent." The "spiii^ 
maker for rent" will hinriseif be "for rent" or let us hope "vacant." Give him ten years. 

These new space vali^ are entering into our ideas of life. All are appropriate to 
the ideai that is our dwn, the kfeal we call D^rKScracy. 

A new realitys glaM 

Ait^mljim^iS^m0 space as reality is this new quallf icafion 

G^ted glass: as^aer-material qualified to qualify us: qualify us not only to escape from 
the prettified cavern of our present domestic life as also from the cave of our past, but 
competent actualiy to awaken in us the desire for such far-reaching simplicities of life 
as ^ mas^seeihthecilea^ fettiiiafftg ritustefvarbcr^ein 



s^ir¥#ie Hereof good G«n^ri^^ this "seeing" wtlll^ 

bonstruction seen as nature-pattern That seeing, only, is inspired architecture. 

This dawning sense of the Withtn as rea%when it is clearly seen as Nature by 
way of glass make the garden be ifta building as itHich m the building win be the 
garden:- the sky ireeSured a feature off daily tndocHr life as the ground itself 

You may see that walls are vanishing. The cave for hun^an dweiling purposes is 

at last disappearing. 

Walls fiitffe^lv^^^^t^^ will imom wa^dcwi® and windov^ as we 

used !S3^kl1^ as holes in walls will be seen no more. Ceilings will often become 
as window-waHs. too. The textile may soon be used as a beautiful overhead for space, 
the texUle an attribute of gertiJiNiltKshitectum Ins^ 

^ tpt^ti^y.l?©^.^^ of the old order. Modem integral floor heating will 

m^^1^3(\ lighting and standardized unitary sanitation, M this makes it reasonable^ 
9oode<3cmTiy to abolish building as either a hyper-boxment or a super-bofoigh. 
' fte^t:seri9elesselabor^m^ 

lIRpessivetoour intelligence as a people? And yet senseless elaboration and false 
mass were tyrannical as "con^icuous waste^' in all of our nineteenth century architecture 
either pubiic or privatel VWt^river the American architect, as scholar, v»tent he 
*^sut^8eded" to that ©xteru: 

AnoUter reality: continui^ 

But now, as third resource, tte fi^diUitje essen^a modem andhftd^ 
csul down this outrageous mass-waste and mass-lying is the principle of continuity, I 
have called it tenuity. Steel is its prophet and master. You must come with me for a 
momentinto "engineering^^ so called. This js to beartdnaiVOidablesfrain upon your kind 
stteritten. Because, unfortunately, gentle reader, you cmeic^ uvterstand archifeotUre 
as modem unless you do come, and— paradox— you can't come if you are too well 
eckK^^ed as an engineer or as an architect eHjber, So your common sense is needed 
mc»^e tNtfi your ertKSficai. 

Hd(W^ver,l0begtn1hte argument for steel: classic architectym knewqolyihe post 
as an upright. Call it a column. The classics knew only the beam as a horizontai. Call 
it a beam. The beani resting upon the upright, or column, was structure throughout to 
tmn. Two things, you see, one thingsitimliDpdf^i^^ 

put there in various ways. Ancient, and nineteenth century building science too, even 
building a la mode, consisted simply in reducing the various stresses of all materials 
and their uses to these two things: post and beam. Really* coniititJ^iOn U^^^ 
sfiddrig UpMfti^Biipf*i«^ or stone and putting sonething else in wood or stone 
(maybe iron) on top of it: simple superimposition, you see'? You should know that all 
^Classic" architecture was and still is^sme such form of direct supenmposliion. The 

fe a Ifie te^^; bi^ €?kren thai nrftj^t^ so 'ligured' by the^riKtoal engines if 
you ask him to "figure" it. 

Now the Greeks developed this s^mpl^adl of super-imposition pretty far by way 
oi innate tasteful refinement. The GreeJ«>Ai©retiiLJe.^iesthetkJ^ 
whenthey totgot tfie Greeksand brought the beamover as a curve by way the arch, 
did something somewhat new but with consequences still of the same sort. But 
ot)serve, all architectural features made by such "Classic" agglomeration were killed 
fer dbid ^;iV^ millfori&^* corpse yet ^i^^ 
QTound unbuj^rtfr^am 

M 



Of course tills primittve post-and-beam construction will always be valid . but both 
support and supported may now by mteans of inserted and welded ste^i strancjs or 
especially woven filaments of steel and modern concrete casting beplaiedMiu^t^ 
as one phij^ical body: o^lwgt iPld wg^^ fiopr^ j^nd r^rtfo^ 

other by making them cbhtirttie tr^ ^ nrTade|3c^i^^ by 

the tenuity of steeL 

So the n©w order when^ steel^^^o^^ pfasircs enter t»nstructo says: weld these 
two things, post and begmi<Walland ceiling ) together by means of steel strands buried 
and stressed within the mass material itself, the steel strands electric-welded where 
steel meets steel within the mass, in other words the upright and horizontal may now 
be fTfiade lo w©i^ %effei#feri^ 

Where the beam leaves off and the post begins is riGKW»g^|^^ nor need 
it be seen at all because it no longer actually is. Steel in j^^ision ert^# the support 
%^!(te into the supported, or the supported to groWfrWo tf^ support ^ih*9*^ 
tree-branch glides out of its tree trunk. Therefrom arises the new series of interior 
physical reactions tarn calling "Continuity "As natural consequencethe new aesthetic 
or appearance we call Plasticity (ari6 plasticity is peculiarly 'modern' ) is no longer a 
m&t&0i^i^^rm:&. Rasticfty actually bebomes the nomial CGUr^iiananc©, the frueaesitefc 
of genuine structural reality. These interwoven steel strands may so lie in so nrkany directions 
in any extended m^ber thatthe eo^nsipfis nr^ be ecofKmical d mat^iaJ 3pd though 
lifiytmiis^ter, besaler&fis*^^ 
mayseethec^lever.Ttiecariiewei'^the^sIt^ 

new structural resource now demanding new significance. It f1^:y»S bad ffitte^i^nft^ 
architecture. It can do rsmarkabfee things to iiberate space. 

But plastieity wasmodestnew cxMjntenaiee inotjr Anrterteanafc^itecture^M least 
thirty-five years ago in my own work, but then denied such simple means as weldir® 
and the mesh. It had already eliminated all the separate identities of post and beam 
in architecture. Steel in tension enters now by way of mesh and welding to anive at 

of organic architecture, form and function are 'one; it r^ entei^-archtedL^ 
aesthetic countenance of physical reality. 

simpl}fei^x3^l 

tb tfiat of your own hand. What makes your hand expressive? Rowing continuous line 
and continuous surfaces seen continually mobile of the articulate articulated structure 
of the hand as a whole. The line is seen as "hand" line. The varying planes seen as 
liar^" surfece Sfrip thehandtothe sefjerate struidtur^ Identft^of joined bones (post 
ahdi^am) and olasticity as an expression of the hand would disappear. We would be 
then getting back to the joinings, breaks, jolts, and joints of ancient, or "Ciassic," 
architecUire; thing to thing; feature to feature. But plasticity is the reverseof that ancient 
^gbrfip'aidi^^^s^^ the ideial mear^ bebirwl tfiese sirrplifi^ fiee hewr effeoli off 
straight line and flat plane. 

l have just said that plasticity in this sense for thirty-five years or more has been 
therecqgpT&edaesth&l^ 
to do organic work. And it is tnje of my own work* 

As significant outline and expressive surface, this new aesthetic of plasticity 
(physical ccxitinuity) is now meanste Ipnn the supreme physical-body of an 

OS oouiBe, it IS just as easy to cheat by siimplicity as it Is to cheat vvith ^t^siit^'' 



structure. So. unluckily, here again is the *'rnodemi^ picture^iia^s 
#a%^d)i^lbr im'rti^ too happy wilh t^ c^ppc^n% to 

effects." Probably another Renaissance is here imminent 

Architecture is now integral architecture only wtien Plasticity isa genuine expression 
of actual oDnstruction just as the ^rticUlat© tim and surfeKSe df t^^f^^ is artkitil^ of 
ttte structure of tte hand. Arriving at steel, 1 first used Continuity as actual stabilizing 
pmdple in concrete slabs, and in the concrete ferrc^btock system 1 devised in Los Angeles, 

In the form of the cantilever or as horizontal continuity this new economy by mearte 
ctfteAtJftyfeifl^savedtN 

of It did not appear in the grammar of the building for various reasons, chiefly 
because the twiilding was to look somewhat as though it belonged to Tokyo. 

Later, in the new design for St. Mark*s Tower. New York City. tNs ft©*^^^^^ 
principle ©Gonomized mat^, t^or, ^d litierated or liberalized space in a more 
devetoped sense. It gave to the structure the significant outlines of remarkable stability 
and Instead of false masonry-mass significant outlines came out. The abstract pattern 
the ^ructure as aeomptete stnjdufaWnfeQritydf Fomrr and Idei may be se^ fused 
as in any tree but with nothing imitating a tree. 

Continuity invariably realized remarkable economy of labor and building materials 
as well as peace. Unfortunately there ia yet litflewtiei^ 
will havefeb^Wtade ct^ ma^the iB^^d awaiNbtetD^de- 

lOUle engineers. 

In the ancient order there was little thought of economy of materials. The more 
massive the whole strucUJre looked, me better rtlookedtoihe arxiients. Butseen hflie 
lightof these new economic interior forces conserved by the tensile strength of a sheet 
of plastic or any intenweaving of strands of steel in this machine age, the old order was 
as sick wfthAA^ght as the Buonarotti dome. WeaK ^ . . because there oould be no oo- 
(nidation between the iwo elements of ^Jppoiit aSnd supported tb p^nlbt^^icb 
E>th0r as a whole under stress or elemental disturbance. 

Hp tills tremendous new resource of tenufty—a quality of steel— this quality of ptj//in a 
EMHlTg^QM ijiay see it ushering in a new era in John FtoebKn^fs Br^cd^ firtdSis) was 
detti^ i&iilg^ l^^ steel had not been bom into bgi^if^. 

The tenuous strand or slab as a common means of strength had yet to come. Here 
Ipday this element of continuity may cut structural substance nearly in two. it may out 
i^#ie j^lh trt©a#^ of needfesSleafeJies-sudi b^ng 

erttirely due to the simplification I have been calling "plasticity." 

ft is by utilizing mass production in the factory in this connection that some idea 
of the remarkabte new economkis pc^ibte to mod^ arcAiitecture may be seen 
a*>proadTirtg *c©e realteed in wefHDottt mg^be. tf ^dardization can be 
humanized and made flexible in design andflM^^GSPfl^ami^ the homeowner, 

the greatest service will be rendered to ouriTKjcfeln^^V^^ of life, it may be really born— 
immm^xmf\ mean. 

Involved as a matter of design in this mass production, however, are the involute, 
all but involuntary reactions to which I have just referred; the ipso facto building coda 
and the fact that the building engineer as nm trained knows so little about them, 
itowew^liww ih^<miitstahc^fi^ 

nbtably Professor Beggs at Princeton Universtty 

Theeodes so far as I can see wiH have to die on the vine with the men who madelhem. 



ilatoflils ftHTllMita' own sak« 

Astlieflf^^^^i^ and the two first new resources appi€dredoiA of ths tnterksr nahJre 
of the kind of building, called Architecture — so now— naturally interior tothe truertature 
of any good building comes the fourth new resource. This is found by recognizjng the 
naetum of tttematerials used In construction. 

Just as many fascinating different properties as there are different materials that 
may be used to buiid a building will continually and naturally qualify, modify, and utterly 
change all arrfiitectural form wha^teoeva-. 

A sbsne building writ m mom be rtor v^ll It took IHioe a ateel butldlr^. A F^ottefy, 
terra cotta buiWtr®, will not be nor should it look like a stone building A wood buifding 
will look like noriedtber. for itwill glorify tfie stick- A steel ard glass building could rot possibly 
look like anything Ixjt itself. Itwill glorily sleel'aid gfess. And soon all the way down the long 
Mdf available riches in materials: Stone, Wood. Concrete, ^felals, Glass. Textiles, Pulp, and 
Plastics; riches so great to our hand today that no comparison with Ancient Arohitectufe is 
at ail s^TsSste or anything txitobstmclion to our Modem Architecture. 

Iri tits p^gtf^ M^m$^, a^itectur^ i^ goitig^^l^^ tjd iearif> fbrn the 
natural source of all natural things. 

Inorderto get Organicarchitecture born, intelligent architects will be forced to turn 
their bSK^ oh airitit^ mbbish he€q[>s >M which Classic 

our new ground. So far as architecture has gone in my own thought tt is first of all a 
character and quality of mind that may enter also into human conduct with social 
irnplibations that might, at first, confound or astound you. But the only basis for any fear 
of Ihem lies in the fact th^ they are all sanely arid Iho^ 

insti nciively all fcm»s of p-etei^ fear ami hate reality. 7?je ft 
hate the radical. 

Thi9 potent fourth new resource— the Nature of Materials—^ at the ccmrnon 
dent^ £rf every meteffal 01 i^ation the w^ ft m i^equii^^ do. This meatns that the 

architect must again begin at the very beginning. Proceeding according to Nature now 
he must sensibly go through with whatever material may be in hand for his purpose 
afidofathg to of a man iifittfe age;#»a^^^ 

I mean inherent structure seen always by the architect as a mailer of complete design. 
It is in itself, always, rmture^pattem. It is this profound internal sense of materials that 
enters in as Architecture now. It is this the fifth new resource that must captivate and 
hpldthemlhddf ffefT^^ TTiefifthfwlll tmtmmm 

imagination if it has not been already killed at school 

And, inevitable implicati(^l Newrmchineage resources require that ail buildings 
^k) not resiernble each 

concrete, or glass^ li^iiii^ be Kliotic waste. 

Nor do the resources even /mp/y that mass is no longer a beautiful attribute of 
masonry niaterials when they are genuinely used. We are entitled to a vast variety of 
I^Hrfifi ii b^ long asthe fonn be genuine— seniles ArcNtecture and 

Architecture serves life. 

Sat in this land of ours, richest on earth of ali in old and new materials, architects 
rraig* exerd^ welNrafried Inr^agination to see in ea#i fiiatertal, either natural or 
cmipounded plastics, their own inherent sfy^. All mal^^:il^ be;b«^^ 
beauty much or entirely depending upon how well they are used by the Architect 

in our modem building we have the Stick, Stone. Steel. Pottery. Concrete. Glass, 

Pulp, *ao.^i^ as plastiisa And since^ ^€*^<iJtie *Mhin* i^the 
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new reality, these will all give the nraJn lFr?pfif*forany building made from therh. The 
maiefrials whftSiihebui is buill.wlll^^feirte)dtelefmine its appropriate mass, its 
outlihet and» especially, proportion Character is criterion in the form of any and every 
buirdinq Of industrial product we can calJ Architecture in the light of this new ideal of 
tte nev!if drder. 

The new integrity 

Strange I At this late datet it is modern architecture that wants life to leam to. se^ life as 
life, becauseardift^^ teamte^iteei^«ie^« 
glass as glass So modern thought urges all of life to demand that a bank look like 
a bank (bad thought though a bank might become) and not depend upon false 
columns for credit. The new architBcture urges all life Id demand that an office 
l^ifflr^fcSal^tt^^ even if it sNxild resemble the cross section of a 

beehive. Life itself shpgid sensibly insist in self-defense that a hotel look and conduct 
itself like a hotel and not like some office building. Life should declare, too. that the 
i^tMd station rook lite a i^roarf TSleffl6h arki not try so hard to k>ok liksf an ^nc*6nt 
temple or some nronarchic palazzo. And while we are on this subieci. why not a place 
for opera that would look something like a place for opera— if we must have opera, and 
not look so much like a gilded, crinrisoned bagnio. Life declif^ tiiaia fllllog^^^^ 
slmifi^k to its work ii^lilffll^^^te the part becomingly, V\my telcek Mfe 
^ime Colonial diminutrve or remain justa pump on the street Although "just a pump" on the 
^&?&et is better than the Colonial innitatkan. The good Life itself demands that the school b^ 
as genOfiti^^^^^^^ arid Sti^t)|r^^ pfeKSe Ibr happy chiMnen: a buildt^ 

no more than one story hi^i-^th sonne l^ht overhead, the school building should regard 
tfie chikiren as a garden in sun. Life itsetf demands of Modem Architecture tfiat the house 
of a nri£ffi who kncAfl^ what home is shoukl have his own horn© 
mant^Si*i^€mnec3to 

case of a man who builds a home only to sell it. OurGdvertwent fo^ 
into the real-estate business if he wants a home at aM. 

Well, after all. this lirre of thought was all new-type common sense in architecture 
te^^fcii|Dlafl1y years ago. It began to grow up m my own work as it is continuing 
to grow up more and more widely in the work of all the world. But, insulting as it may 
seom tosay so, nor is it merety arrogant to say that the actual thinking in that connection 
W ^sttl tme^, onfy a little less sttSr^ J^^ than ft was then, afthbugh the 
appearance do rapidly increase, 

^fegt; tetlfe^lseSK^^ md<3^ne^ fresh significance. We have 

aiitlved at integral ornament— the naturOij&dWm of actual construction. Here, confessed 
as the spiritual demand for true significance, comes this subjective element m modem 
architeciura. An etefnent so hard to understand that nwdem architects therre^lyes 
seem to understand it least weH of ^1 and most of them MaveJutned against ft with such 
fury as Is born only of impotence. 

And it is tme that this vast, intensely human sjg^ift^^ce is realty no matter at ail 
fcr^Biy bOtthe ni^>^ in artistry and the 

gfftc/f a sense of proportion. Certainly we must go higher in the realm of imagination 
whai we presume to enter here, because we go into Poetry. 

Mow, very many wrfte gbbd f^os^ v»hi3^^ aU. And silfriOMgh 



staccato speclfibatiiafi Is the present iashfon. just as "functionalist" happens to be the 
present style in writing— poetic prose will never be undesirable. But wto cortdt^^ 
prosaic poetry? None. Not even those fatuously condemned to write it 

So. I say this fourth new resource and the fifth demand for new significance and 
integrifyls orn^nentMeg/a/tolHi/ft*^ 
The word "Poetry" is a dangerous word. 

Heretofore, 1 have used the word "pattern" instead of tfte word ornament to aycMd 
conftjsion or to escape 1^ passing pr^4dip&. ft^ h^^^ is in its plac©. 

Ornament meaning not only mirtfeii^ c^^ 

giving nstumi pattern to structure. Perhaps this phrase says it all witfx)ut furthter 
explanation. This resource^ntegraJ ornament— is new in the architecture of the world, 
^tleast insofar hott^^ pitying a surlibe-^ valuable resource— bot 

as a greater means than that: imagination giving natural pattern to structure ftself. Here 
we have new significance, indeed I Long ago this sign^icance was lost to the scholarly 
architet^^riwh of taste. He, too soon, beean*a content with symbols. 

materials out of which it was made, may be taken much further along than physical 
need alone would dictate? "If you have a ioaf of bread break the loaf in two and giyie 
jBT^halfofftfdrsiOTe 
tiPie flowers feed the soul." 

into these higher realms of imagination associated in ihe popular mind as 
sculpture and painting, buildings may be as fully taken by modern means today as they 
&^wm asatf^grnen of the antfepe order. 

IMS by this last and poetic resource that we may give greater structural entity and 
greater human significance to the virfiole building than could ever be done qthenwise. 
This statement is heresy at this left-wing mwnent, so-^ ask, "taken how when 
taken?" 1 confess you may welt asfc, i3iy Whom? The answa^ts, taken the true poet 
And where is this Poet today? Time will answer 

Yet again in this connection let us remember Ong's Chinese observation, "Poetry 
i^ tte sbiHld <3* the hea^ in il^ satt&uri^ew^^ sense integral ornament is the 
developed sense of the building as a whole, or the rrwi^esiabstractpatternofstruoture 
itseff. Interpreted, Integral ornament is simpfy structure-pattern made visibly articulate 
and seen In the building as it is seen articulate in the structure of the trees or a lily of 
thetekfe.ttisthe 0)(pre®ston of^i 

nearly. At any rate, we are talking about the qualities that makeass«fnl^arcft^te«5«um 
as distinguished from any mere act of building whatsoever. 

What I am here liiffi^gi^^smarneht ke^^I^^ upon the sarne orQanic 
simplicities as Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, that amazing revolution in tumult and 
splendor of sound built on four tones based upon a rhythm a child could play on tiTe 
piano with one finger. Supreme imagination reared the four repealed tones, simple 
rhythms; Ihfea^f^^srtRphoifW 

in our world. And Ar<sJfiS&^|0^ is like Music fn this capacity for the symphony. 

But concerning higher development of building to more completely express its life 
principles significant ard beautiful, let us say at once by way of warning: it is bejtta^ 
ta die by the wayside of left-wing Ornaphiobia than it is to build ^^m^ 
ornamented buildings, as such; or to see right-wing architects die any more ignoble 
deaths of Ornamenf^. All period and pseudoclassic buildings whatever, and (although 
ttieirauthon$ ctonot seem*^^^^ nrlost pfetest^ 



['Great Highway and Field of Deceniraitzatfort. " Ongtnai de&fgn for title spread of "Book four. Freedom^ " 
as p^^mmm fm^.m^ Yf^t N\ Autotsfogmphy, bmmn pp.299anct^t Courtesy at tn&Fmft 



aiirface cut to shape for its own sake, however large or plain the shape, is, the moment 
It is sophisticatedly ^ cut, no 1^ ornamental than egg-and-dart. AJl such buiidings 
are dDjectoiabty^nfer^^ because like any buildings<^llW^i6lif 
both wholly ignore the nntureo\ the //fsfintegrity. Both also ignore the four resources 
and both rieglect the nature of machines at work on materials. Incidentally and as a 
matter of course both misjudge the nature of time, place, and the nnodem life of man. 

hterp in thfe new tefiish ^irkiteifejri a§^^^ is dnfy tfie liRgW^ 

prihGtpte merely to get ih^ "Ibbtf c^the maoNne c^^^ 
pmvbwoftie'ita" 

InrTKJStscKseled ''mmsmre^ 
approach to organbarchiadtti©: we haveagafelll^eVafiW, a 
upon tfBt architecture because such education as most of our archilacts pC@^$SS#l^ffie^ 
them for only some kirxj of ectecticism past, passir\g, or to pass. 

Neverihel^ I say, B leaiift hawe^M with integrity wwould biier 
fjlbre innitation machinesforbuildings until we can have truly sentient architecture "The 
machine for living in'* is sterile^ but therefore it Is safer, I believe, than the festeringf mass 
of aictentstytes* 

Great power 

A far greater power than slavery, even the intelleciiJSl slavery as in the school of the 
Is back of th^ fiv^ d^trtands t^^ rnachine^^ ^^'^ft^rK^ and irtteprii^. 
Stupendous and stupefying power. That power is the leverage of the machine itself. As 
now set up in all its powers the machine will confirm these new implicities and 
complicities in architecture at every point, but will destroy them soon if not checked by 
anewsirt^tlcify. 

Theproper useof these Tiewresourcescibrriands that we use them all together with 
integrity for mankirxl if we are tp re^fee the finer significances of life. The finer 
stgnifk^ce, ii^^^iih^sled if not regi^id by organic aroT^t^sfiLffe. tf is r^^^i^dfi^i]^ lb 
believe that life In our country will be lived in full enjoyment of this new freedom of the 
extended horizontal line because the horizontal line now becomes the great architectural 
highway. The flat plane now becomes the regional field. And integral-pattern becomes 

sotnd ^ tfiN9 Usdrfian Naart'* Ttie cou3c-gmpfi of P& booR, t called it 
"Freedom, uses thegreathighweyand^eregksrialfieldofdeceritralizHtk^ 
a significant pattern. 

1 see this extended horlzontai tine as the taieearth-ltne of human life, indicative of 
IreedOm* Always. 

The broad expanded plane is the horizontal plane infinitefy exfidnded* in that lies 
such freedom for man on this earth as he may call his. 
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In the 1940s Swedish architecture was watched closely by architects elsewhere 
in the world Having remained neutral during the war, Sweden continued to 
build - although in reduced circumstances— at a time when architecture in most 
other European countries had come to a standstill. International funciionalism. 
espoused by six of Sweden's leading architects in 1931 in their manifesto 
Acceptera. had belatedly overtaken the country m the early 1930s By the end of 
the decade, however, a reaction had occurred m both domestic and public 
architecture against an overly rigid and formalistic interpretation of funkis The 
new watchword was spcntametet. signifying a more naturalistic, informal way of 
working The seminal work was Erik Gunnar Asplund s last major project before 
his death. Woodland Crematorium near Stockholm ( 1935 40) Also exemplary of 
the new manner were Asplund s summer house. Stennas, in Lisbn, Sorunda 
(1937): Sven Markelius s Swedish pavilion at the New York World s Fair (1939); 
and Sune Lindstrom s Town Hall and Hotel at Karlskoga (1940) 

Nowhere did this architecture find as warm a reception as in England, 
where building and town planning would be as tightly controlled by the welfare 
state as in Sweden and where a temperamental affinity was felt with the Swedes' 
commonsensical. down-to-earth, empirical approach In September 1943 
/ U-20 Architectural Review, having become the styles major expotient. devoted a 

special issue to "Swedish Peace in War. " in which a selection of work appeared 
that had been designed and built since 1939 In their introductory note the 
editors declared. "Swedish housing is the most progressive in Europe in its 
social organization The Cooperatives build better than anywhere else. Most 
buildings, especially the smaller accessory ones, are pleasant. Iighthearted. 
almost playful, and yet strictly contemporary A few larger public buildings have 
achieved a true monumentally in terms of the twentieth century. Detail is as 
generally sensitive as any of the eighteenth century. And even where, as 
sometimes occurs even in Sweden, the design of the buildings is not particularly 
distinguished, the way tliey are placed on the site and set off with rocks and 
conifers or silver birch -the way in fact they are landscaped - provides an object 
lesson for the English town planner and landscape architect. " In June 1947 the 
Review co\nc6 the label " New Empiricism' to describe this style. Enc de Mare's 
article m the Review o\ January 1948. "The New Empiricism: The Antecedents 
and Origins of Sweden's Latest Style " followed. So pervasive was the influence 
242' 48 of Swedish architecture over the next decade that the architect James Stirling 
was or ■ ■ • - ■■ >:-'^t in exasperation. "William Morris was a Swede. " 

Sven Backstrdm. one of the most talented members of the younger 
generation of Swedish architects, was invited to contribute the following article to 
the "Peace m War" issue In the 1940s and 1950s Backstrdm and his partner Leif 
Reinius designed a number of important housing estates Their Grdndal scheme 
in Stockholm of 1944-45 was an arrangement of star-shaped low-rise blocks, 
offering a honeycomb of intimate and sheltered courtyards and making 
economical use of the available land. The architects reused this plan type in their 
Orebro housing ( 1948- 50). disposing the blocks more naturalistically in the 
landscape. In a subsequent article on Swedish housing entitled "Now — and 
After" (published m Swedish Housing of the 'Fortles.^95Q). Backstrdm noted the 
"complete change " in conception that had occurred since the 1930s from the 
indefiniteness of the open plan to spatial enclosure: "People are no longer 
disposed to make their bed on tne balcony of a living room or to work in a study 
which IS open to viev. *rom outside because of its wide expanse of glass.' 

Fro.'T? Architectural Review. Septe'^^ber 1943. p 80 Courtesy of the author and 
Architectural Review 
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A Swede Looks at Sweden 
Sven Backstrom 



Although Sweden has so far managed to keep out of the war, it has, of course, affected 
us in various ways. Social and economic changes are taking place, and the isolation 
from which we suffer is very keenly felt. Imports have diminished, and a number of 
goods have disappeared from the market altogether. This is not least noticeable in the 
building trade. Iron girders, copper, asphalt, and much else are almost unobtainable. 
We are obliged to have recourse to home goods such as timber, bricks, cement, and 
iron for the reinforcement of concrete. The chief reason for their use. however, is that 
they do not require too much fuel for their production, since coal, being one of the items 
on our import list, is scarce. 

The limitation of material has naturally had its effect on building. The war has also 
entailed limitations of another kind for building. The scarcity of material and labor has 
made it necessary to confine all civil building to a minimum. This means, for us, that 
factories and perhaps in the first place dwellings are what is chiefly built. There is much 
building of small unattached cottages, small flats, and to some slight extent also 
attached houses in rows and a few residential hotels. 

Dwellings of the kind here referred to must of course be made cheap. By 
rationalization and standardizing we have tried to keep costs as low as possible. But 
the state and the municipalities have been obliged to grant loans at low interest so that 
flats may be let at reasonable prices. This has also made it possible to exercise a certain 
control. Thus, for example, the following minimum sizes of flats have of recent years 
become increasingly general. 



Single room 

One room and kitchen 

Two rooms and kitchen 

Three 

Four 

Five 



1 8-24 square meters 

33-39 

43-49 

58-65 

71-79 

87 



As regards small cottages, these are as a rule made of wood on a concrete 
foundation. They contain two to four rooms and kitchen . in exceptional cases five rooms 
and kitchen. Dwellings for land workers also come under this category. 

The flats are in three-story so-called "narrow houses" of brick. The depth of the 
house varies from 7 to 1 0 meters. The greater depth is from the fuel point of view more 
economical, so the house depth generally adopted today is 9 to 10 m. The type of flat 
varies from one room and kitchen to three rooms and kitchen, sometimes even four 
rooms and a kitchen. 

Attached houses in rows are not common in this country. The Swede likes to live 
in his own cottage and to be able to walk all round it; and if this is not possible he 
generally prefers to take a flat in a big block. Of recent years, however, such prejudices 
have been slackening their grip, and a number of good designs have been achieved. 

But apart from this development, which has been imposed on us by external 
factors, our architecture has a line of development to show, as it were, from within. In 
order to understand this rightly we must go back a matter of some ten years. It was 
in 1930 that Erik Gunnar Asplund created the Stockholm Exhibition at 
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Djurgardsbrunnsviken. This meant for us that the new impulses from France and 
Germany were in a masterly way translated and developed in the Swedish milieu and 
adapted to the Swedish national temperament. This was the victorious debut of 
functionalism in Sweden. The new ideas swept over us like an avalanche and were 
adopted especially by the younger generation. A clean break was made with the past. 
There was a determination to clear away all false romanticism and all designing in 
historical styles. There was a feeling that one was building for new ideal human beings, 
who were quite different from the older generations. The modern mode of life was 
considered to be completely new. and consequently the new houses were to be 
absolutely different from the old ones. Everything connected with tradition was 
suspect. Architecture was to be objective. The functionalistic principle was the guiding 
star and everything was to be built in the material of "our time," glass, concrete, and 
iron, and the building had primarily to be right from the point of view of construction. 
In one word, the architect was to be an engineer. 

The years passed, and one "objective" house after the other stood ready for use. 
It was then that people gradually began to discover that the "new objectivity" was not 
always so objective, and the houses did not always function so well as had been 
expected. The big windows, for example, were all too effective as heat conductors, and 
people found it difficult to accustom themselves to the heat or cold behind them. They 
also felt the lack of many of the aesthetic values and the little contributions to coziness 
that we human beings are so dependent on. and that our architectural and domestic 
tradition had nevertheless developed. It was difficult to settle down in the new houses 
because the "new" human beings were not so different from the older ones. It was 
found that one could not with impunity break out of the natural course of development. 
It was realized that one had to build for human beings as they are. and not as they ought 
to be. And for a true understanding of our fellows both the feeling and the knowledge 
of the artist are essential conditions. It is not sufficient for the architect to be an engineer; 
he must also be an artist. 

Architecture began to seek its way on new roads. Architects began to develop an 
ear for the shifting values and phases of actual life. Man was once more to become the 
point of departure and the criterion. And it was discovered that man is a highly 
compHcated phenomenon that is not to be satisfied or understood with the fielp of any 
new epoch-making formulae. And one result of this growing insight was a reaction 
against the all too schematic architecture of the 1930s. Today we have reached the 
point where all the elusive psychological factors have again begun to engage our 
attention. Man and his habits, reactions, and needs are the focus of interest as never 
before. One tries to understand them, and to adapt the building in such a way that it 
really serves. And there is the desire to enrich it and beautify it in a living way. so that 
it may be a source of joy. The striving is for the true proportion — the neither too much nor too 
little. But with the delight in experiment that is part of the Swedish temperament, 
architecture has already tended to a much too exaggerated differentiation and 
division. This tendency to lose oneself in petty details of various kinds leads one to 
forget the whole, and simplicity. People sometimes actually need instructions before 
they can live in the houses! 

The goal must be to reach the essential, the simple, and the objective things in 
architecture. We want, certainly, to retain all the positive aspects of what the 1930s 
gave us. A house should of course function properly and be rational in its design. But 
at the same time we want to reintroduce the valuable and living elements in architecture 
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that existed before 1 930, and we want to add to this our own personal contribution. To 
interpret such a program as a reaction and a return to sonnething that is past and to 
pastiches is definitely to misunderstand the development of architecture in this 
country. Something that to a certain extent leads to a confusion of ideas is perhaps the 
forced return to building materials and methods of construction that the architecture 
of the thirties did not need to reckon with, and that for the younger generation of 
architects are perhaps unknown. 

If in our democratic community architecture is allowed to progress without too 
great interference from without, it should be in a position to develop into a functionalism 
fulfilling the best and deepest requirements of the term. 
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Louis Kahn's contribution to the debate on monumentality already joined by 
27 30 J(jse Luib Sort. Fernand Leger. and Sigfned Giedion with their "Nine Points on 
Monumentality " was published in Paul Zucker s New Architecture and City 
Platming together with five other papers on the same subject, including a new 
essay by Giedion It was Kahn's first extended theoretical statement. If Giedion 
had drawn a lesson from the war concerning the symbolic and emotional values 
of civic architecture, the younger architect found a different one in its 
"engineering achievements in concrete, steel, and wood What impressed Kahn 
were the "added powers ' that the new structural resources could afford 
architecture 

In Kahn's definition, monumentality. cfiaracteristic of the great architecture 
of past ages, was a spiritual quality inherent in a structure which conveys the 
feeling of its eternity, that it cannot be added to or changed. " At the time of ttiis 
writing Kahn was associated in practice with George Howe and Oscar Stonorov. 
Having accepted International Style modernism in the early 1930s, he had mainly 
built social housing during the years of the New Deal and the war and designed 
little in the way of large-scale public architecture His earlier schooling, however, 
had had a profound impact on him. Under the Beaux-Arts arcliitect Paul Cret at 
the University of Pennsylvania, he had absorbed the lessons of rational 
engineering and historical form In approaching the question of monumentality. 
Kahn now synthesized both inputs. A new monumentality. he concluded, could 
arise only by reinterpreting historical concepts of construction in light of 
contemporary technical possibilities 

Kahn argues that architecture s historical development led it from the 
compressive stone construction of Greco-Roman antiquity up to the 
dematerialized structural skeleton of the Gothic cathedral, a point it could not go 
beyond without collapsing (like Beauvais Cathedral, which he draws "after"' 
Auguste Choisy, an important influence on his work from this date). It was the 
tubular steel frame, welded and capable of enormous spans, worthy of being 
exposed. " that now held the promise of a new expressiveness, in his view, even 
surpassing the monumentality of Greco-Gothic construction: "Beauvais 
Cathedral needed the steel we have. " His sketch of a giant welded-steel arcade 
on axis to an idealized cultural center illustrates the point. 

Although Kahn's emphasis on the potential of lightweight structures seems 
unchar£icteristic of the more massive classicism he was to pursue later in his 
career, it presages the sculptural space frame of his Philadelphia City Tower 
project, designed in 1954 with Anne Tyng Significantly, he rejects the implication 
in Giedion's argument that monumentality can be created intentionally, 
advancing a theory that recalls (consciously or not) Alois Riegl's Kunstwollen. 
IVIonuments. Kahn states, are historical manifestations of the desires, the 
270 72 aspirations, the love and hate ' of an epoch In later writings he would speak of 
an "existence will" of architectural form, what a building "wants to be " 

While acknowledging that past monurTienls "cannot live again wilfi the 
same intensity and meaning. " Kahn affirms that their greatness and didactic 
value remain. His structural-historicist interpretation of the monument not only 
looks forward to a central theme of his own work, but anticipates the reprise of 
the monumentality question in the 1970s in the debate over postmodernism 
a debate in which his work figures as an essential point of reference 

From PaulZucker. ed . New Architecture and City Planning (A/eiv York Philosophical 
Library. Inc . 1944). pp 577 68 Copyright ii^ by the Philosophical Library, a 
division of Allied Books 
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Monumentality 
Louis /. Kahn 

Gold is a beautiful material. It belongs to the sculptor. 

Monumentality in architecture may be defined as a quality, a spiritual quality inherent 
in a structure which conveys the feeling of its eternity, that it cannot be added to or 
changed. We feel that quality in the Parthenon, the recognized architectural symbol of 
Greek civilization. 

Some argue that we are living in an unbalanced state of relativity which cannot be 
expressed with a single intensity of purpose. It is for that reason. I feel, that many of our 
confreres do not believe we are psychologically constituted to convey a quality of 
monumentality to our buildings. 

But have we yet given full architectural expression to such social monuments as 
the school, the community or culture center? What stimulus, what movement, what 
social or political phenomenon shall we yet experience? What event or philosophy shall 
give rise to a will to commemorate its imprint on our civilization? What effect would such 
forces have on our architecture? 

Science has given to the architect its explorations into new combinations of 
materials capable of great resistance to the forces of gravity and wind. 

Recent experimenters and philosophers of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
have instilled new courage and spirit in the work of their fellow artists. 

Monumentality is enigmatic. It cannot be intentionally created. Neither the finest 
material nor the most advanced technology need enter a work of monumental 
character for the same reason that the finest ink was not required to draw up the Magna 
Carta. 

However, our architectural monuments indicate a striving for structural perfection 
which has contributed in great part to their impressiveness, clarity of form, and logical 
scale. 

Stimulated and guided by knowledge we shall go far to develop the forms 
indigenous to our new materials and methods. It is, therefore, the concern of this paper 
to touch briefly on the broader horizons which science and skill have revealed to the 
architect and engineer and sketch the faint outlines of possible structural concepts and 
expressions they suggest. 

No architect can rebuild a cathedral of another epoch embodying the desires, the 
aspirations, the love and hate of the people whose heritage it became. Therefore the 
images we have before us of monumental structures of the past cannot live again with 
the same intensity and meaning. Their faithful duplication is unreconcilable. But we 
dare not discard the lessons these buildings teach for they have the common 
characteristics of greatness upon which the buildings of our future must, in one sense 
or another, rely. 

In Greek architecture engineering concerned itself fundamentally with materials 
in compression. Each stone or part forming the structural members was made to bear 
with accuracy on each other to avoid tensile action stone is incapable of enduring. 

The great cathedral builders regarded the members of the structural skeleton with 
the same love of perfection and search for clarity of purpose. Out of periods of 
inexperience and fear when they erected over-massive core-filled veneered walls, 
grew a courageous theory of stone over stone vault skeleton producing a downward 
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and outward thrust, which forces were conducted to a column or a wall provided with 
the added characteristic of the buttress which together took this combination of action. 
The buttress allowed lighter walls between the thrust points and these curtain walls 
were logically developed for the use of large glass windows. This structural concept, 
derived from earlier and cruder theories, gave birth to magnificent variations in the 
attempts to attain loftier heights and greater spans creating a spiritually emotional 
environment unsurpassed. 

The influence of the Roman vault, the dome, the arch, has etched itself in deep 
furrows across the pages of architectural history. Through Romanesque, Gothic, 
Renaissance, and today, its basic forms and structural ideas have been felt. They will 
continue to reappear but with added powers made possible by our technology and 
engineering skill. 

The engineer of the latter part of the nineteenth century developed from basic 
principles the formulas of the handbook. Demands of enormous building quantity and 
speed developed the handbook engineer who used its contents, more or less 
forgetting basic principles. Now we hear about continuity in structures, not a new word 
but recently an all-important word in engineering which promises to relegate the 
handbook to the archives. 

The I-beam is an engineering accomplishment deriving its shape from an analysis 
of stresses involved in its use. It is designed so that the greater proportion of the area 
of cross section is concentrated as far as possible from the center of gravity. The shape 
adapted itself to ease of rolling and under test it was found that even the fillets, an aid 
in the rolling process, helped convey the stresses from one section to another in 
continuity. 

Safety factors were adopted to cover possible inconsistencies in the composition 
of the material of manufacture. Large-scale machinery and equipment needed in its 
fabrication lead to standardization. 

The combination of safety factors (ignorance factor as one engineer termed it) and 
standardization narrowed the practice of engineering to the selection of members from 
handbooks recommending sections much heavier than calculations would require and 
further limited the field of engineering expression stifling the creation of the more 
graceful forms which the stress diagrams indicated. For example, the common 
practice of using an I-beam as a cantilever has no relation to the stress diagram which 
shows that the required depth of material from the supporting end outward may 
decrease appreciably. 

Joint construction in common practice treats every joint as a hinge which makes 
connections to columns and other members complex and ugly. 

To attain greater strength with economy, a finer expression in the structural solution 
of the principle of concentrating the area of cross section away from the center of gravity 
is the tubular form since the greater the moment of inertia the greater the strength. 

A bar of a certain area of cross section rolled into a tube of the same area of cross 
section (consequently of a larger diameter) would possess a strength enormously 
greater than the bar. 

The tubular member is not new. but its wide use has been retarded by technological 
limitations in the construction of joints. Up until very recently welding has been outlawed 
by the building codes. In some cases, where it was permitted, it was required to make 
loading tests for every joint. 

Structure designs must discard the present moment coefficients and evolve new 
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calculattions based on the effect of continuity in structures. The structural efficiency of 
rigid connection, in which the shear value and the resisting moment is at least equal 
to the values of the supporting member, is obtained by the welding of such connections. 
The column becomes part of the beam and takes on added duties not usually 
calculated for columns. 

The engineer and architect must then go back to basic principles, must keep 
abreast with and consult the scientist for new knowledge, redevelop his judgment of 
the behavior of structures and acquire a new sense of form derived from design rather 
than piece together parts of convenient fabrication. 

Riveted I-beam plate and angle construction is complex and graceless. Welding 
has opened the doors to vast accomplishments in pure engineering which allows forms 
of greater strength and efficiency to be used. The choice of structural forms is limitless 
even for given problems and therefore the aesthetic philosophy of the individual can 
be satisfied by his particular composition of plates, angles, and tubular forms 
accomplishing the same answer to the challenge of the forces of gravity and wind. 

The ribs, vaults, domes, buttresses come back again only to enclose space in a 
more generous, far simpler way and in the hands of our present masters of building in 
a more emotionally stirring way. From stone, the part has become smaller and cannot 
be seen observed and tested by the scientist through spectroscopy or by photoelastic 
recordings His finding may go the architect and engineer in the more elemental form 
of the formula, but by that means it shall have become an instrumental part of the 
builder's palette to be used without prejudice or fear. That is the modern way. 

Gothic architecture, relying on basically simple construction formulas derived 
from experience and the material available, could only go so far. Beauvais Cathedral, 
its builders trying to reach greater spans and height, collapsed. 

The compressive stress of stone is measured in hundreds of pounds. 

While not only the compressive, but also the bending and tensile stress of steel 
is measured in thousands of pounds. 

Beauvais Cathedral needed the steel we have. It needed the knowledge we have. 

Glass would have revealed the sky and become a part of the enclosed space 
framed by an interplay of exposed tubular ribs, plates, and columns of a stainless metal 
formed true and faired into a continuous flow of lines expressive of their stress patterns. 
Each member would have been welded to the next to create a continuous structural 
unity worthy of being exposed because its engineering gives no resistance to the laws 
of beauty having its own aesthetic life. The metal would have now been aged into a 
friendly material protected from deterioration by its intrinsic composition. 

This generation is looking forward to its duty and benefit to build for the masses 
with its problems of housing and health. 

It is aware of our outmoded cities. 

It accepts the airship as a vital need. 

Factories have adopted horizontal assembly and shifting population has required 
the transformation of large tracts of virgin territory at least temporarily for complete 
human living. 

The building of a complete permanent town was attempted and almost built for the 
workers at Willow Run. 

The nation has adopted the beginnings of social reform. 

War production may become normal production on the same scale accepted as 
sound economics. 
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Taking possession of space is the first gesture of living things, of nrten and of animals, 
of plants and ofisfeliEfe, a fundamental manifestafiifiliJBiEpjiii^^ The 
ocscupation of space is the first proof of extstence. 

The f lovyer» the plant, the tree, tfie nxxjntain stand forth, existing in a setting. If they one 

they arG seen to be isolated from their context and extending influences all around 
them. We pause, struck by such interrelation in nature, and we gaze, moved by this 
harnionioi^ orchestration of space^andvu©}^^!^^ 

the necessity of controlling space, each by its own appropriate mQ^fg^^Theessentfaf thing 
that will be said here is that the release of aesthetic errration is a specSHunction of space. 

cries or shout©fX^a6fi^iafe^^<^ FWthertOih on the Acropofis in Athens), arrows 

darting away like rays, as if- springing fr<xn an explosion; the near or distant site is, 
shaken by them, touched, Virt^unded^dGfnihafted^ or 0are$^<t of the setting: 

facades, the expanses or the slopes of the landscape even to the bare horizons of the 
plain or the sharp outlines of the mountains— the whole environment brings its weight 
to bear on the place where there is a wor*i of art, the sign c#r^ will, and imposes 
m it tts deep spaces or prpj^clioris, its hard or soft densities, its violences or its 
softnesses A phenomenon of concordance takes place, as exact as mathematics, a 
tiXB n^ifestation of plastic acoustics; thus one may speak of one of the most subtle 

Without making undue claims. 1 may say something about the "magnification" of 
3pace that some of the artists of my generation atternpled around 1910, during the 

flights of cubism. Th^ spofe ttife j^^%ft43^^ 
:ariddaFvi%^^;ABi^^ has 
enabled me, in my turn, to observe the samepN*?iei(ti^^ 
arts: architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

ThefourthdtnTenstonfetenfK*^^ 
p6^;Ci<Sisonance of the plastic means employed. 

It is not tfie effect of the subject chosen; it is a victory of proportion in ev^ything— the 
ariatonTy o# the work as weil as tf^ carryir^ CKJt of the artistes int^^ 
"bonlrdfedor hot. AchievAsdc^ iviadiieved, these jnl^^ikirisar&atiw^ 
in intuition, that miraculous catalyst of acquired. as^trt^Hed. even forg^jtewisdom. fn a 
complete and successful work tfiere are hidden mas^ of implicatKxis,,averttable worid 
yf^i^ihrn^i^ Hsetf to ttiose whom it may concern, which rne^ to*K3^ who cte^ero^^^ft. 

Tf^n a boundless depth opens up, effaces the waHs, drives away con^ngml 
presences, accomplishes the miracle of ineffable space. 

I am not conscious of the miracle of faith, but I often live that of ineffable space, 
lfi6 consumrr^ion of pfa^ emtion* 

Here 1 have bem allowed 1o speak as a man of the laboratory, dealing with his 
personal experiments candied out (n tf^ major arts which have been so unfortunateJy 
d^socidJsdorsepdiatBdforacentury. Afchitectu^ sciriptiKie, painting: tf#rndv^ti@nt 
of time and of events tkw unquestionabfy leads tiiem toward a synthesis. 



radM wavGs are ^'ng to sink. arcNtecturBt w^^idseif feWwt to brir^ to this acousth tims- 
space phenomenon evoked ai the beginning of these notes. [Untfiled. but one of the 'Ozon" series, oil 
on wood, 1^7944. RomL'Architecture d'AMiot^dtmi, January t94$, pp. 16-17, Copyright^ 1992 
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[cardi] . 
Laiii^^^ @en!Hemen: 

The attemptto revitalize the building an from the direction of form has failed 
worth of effort has been wasted and leads into the void* That heroic revolution of 
^xii^tiely talent hiert at th¥^mof the The 
invention of forms is obviously not the task of the building art. Building art is more and 
different. Its excaltent rwne already makes it qlear Itiat building is its natural content 
iiini^ its ix^ttipi^^. 

[card2\ 

Building, where it becanie great, was almost always indebted to construction, and 
csETistructlon v^s afmost always the ecHiveyGr diF its Romanfid and Gtothic 

iSeitionstrate that in brilliant clarity. Here as there structure expresses the meaning, 
expresses it down to the last remnant of spiritual value. But if that is so, then itnr^ust follow 
tmX the revitalization of the building art can only come ftoiri <^ and not by 

means df aibitii^ity assert m<SHfSi 

[card 51 

Meoristructicri;that tayal safefo^aper had rejected all that was 

arbitrary and created an objective basis for new developments. And so il has 

happened here also. The few authentic structures of our penod exhibit construction as 
a component of building. Building and meaning are one. The manner of buMng is 

and df ta^^i^ 
Gcmstostion notmly ae*ef^^ 

erii^MrteiB authai^ aont^, ^lii^tic works resute wite genuine and intrinste. 
And they are necessary. Necessary in themselves and also as members of a genuine 
orden One can only order wtiat is already ordered in itself. Order is more than 
organiz^ton. Oigariiziflfon^^^^ crflun^ton^ 

[cardS[ 

Oridter. however, imparts meaning. If we would give to rach thing what rntrinsicalty 
betongi£to'it«>Bh^tfifrigsvwx)fdB8®ft^ 

really be what they are and there they would fully realize themselves. The chaos in 
which we iive wouid give way to order and the wofid would again become meaningful 
andbeatiti^l 

[card 6] 

But that means to let go of the self-wili and do ^e necessary. To articulate and realize 
the tirwly and n*^ piievfnt tami m^bm^. 

[card7\ 

In other words: serve rather than rule. Only those who know bow hard it is to do even 
simple things property can respect the immerisity of the ta^- It means to persevere 
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humbly, renoinc^etfeotSi^i^ ^fewhgtti&ineG^saryi^ rigMi^ le^?^ 

Orify yesterd^^^^^^^ of the eternal Imns of aa tcid^tsriespe^ Us dyhamlc 
chaaig^- Netther is right. Building art is beholden neither to the day nor to eternity, but 
to the epoch. Only a historical mpvenrient q|f€?rs it spgce for living and allows it to fulfill 
itself. Building art is the expres^€*Vtiai^^ 
of ari irirgf nK3fy^nent^ 

lcard9l 

Futfillrmnt and expr^ion of something immaneni 7^ rne^ also b^ tl^ ieakm wf^ 

the nineteenth century failed. Unsuspected and deep beneath all the confused 
attempts of that time ran the quiet current of change, fed by forces of a world that was 
intrinsically already different, and a jungle of new forms broke out Unusual and of wild 
pepper. Ttewo^ Iarg6 «ifo^DefuL 

[cardial 

Gteriuine fomns of a genuine world* Everything else tHaf ^efectinied lookeci, next Id Ihat^ 
pd^ilS^ rharginaL Technology premises both power and grandeur, a dangerous 
promise for man who has been created for neither one nor the other. Those wto are 
truly responsible feel depressed and respond to this promise by searching for ttie 

[cardin 

Is the world as it pr^sefili 8^1^^ tor mart? 
Mom:feitwc»tiiyd 

Does it offer room for the highest form of human dignity? 
Can it be shaped so as to be worthwhile to live in? 

[cBfd 12\ 

And (inally is the world noble enough to respond to man's duty to erect a high and 
magnanimous order? These are questicro of imrn^r^ One can quickJy affirm 
them and quiokfef negaJ& tfiaTi; and onet^^ 

[card i3\ 

to the careful, bmmet; bfeymd ailf pr#Jdifc©s misjudgrji^iiti^^^ ^1^^ 
appears as a world which iswhatitis, specific and narrow, dependenton the panorama 
of its <wm time just as any other building art* and precluding ^ host of pQ^jt?ilities. 

There is no reason to overestimate this form But it is. like aEl other authentic forms, both 
deep an<i high. Called to the one, attempting the other. A real world — It that is true. 
itm fedinology . too, must choffise into tnu^MQ m to eompteie Iteet* tt wuid be a 
building art friat inherits the Gothic legacy. It is our greatest hope, 

[card 15\ 

ait rKW Of this come© about by rtsett. Histoiydoes not GOme#)0ut by rtsslf . [addi^ 
h me otigirml manusaipt: History must be dwie J And historical measyreniente are 
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breathing span of the Middle Ages was loo short for it to complete its cathedrals, 
[addition to the original manuscript: We have al I reason to be wjde awake and not sleep 

[card 161 

Furthermore^ the technological age is ricrt M^^V^^ ^ ft may appear. Whftehead 
transferred the hour of ite birth ir^fco the se venteentti century. That may be. The uitirnaie 
reasons for what occurs ttxiay may be founej in the disqi^pn^^^ Ipne^ rr^dhte behind 
quiet Romanesque mOTastery walls. 

[card 17\ 

With infinite slowness arises the great form the birth of which is the meaning of the 
epoch, [crossed out: But a reconciliatory forgiving i^Hidn^ of history permits great 
Ihings to die In th# gi^ath^^^ ^pai^ tii^ from t^d Isfedt everything that 
happens takesplacseNi full view. The decisive bat^ 
battlefields. 

The vistbfe is only the final step of a historical form. Its fulfillmerit. Its truefulfillment. Then 
it breaks off. And a new world arises. 

[card 1^ 

What 1 have said is U>e ground on which i stand; that virfiich I believe and the justification 
of rny daeds. Convfctions are nwessary, but In th6 realm of one's work they have only 
lifii^ signiiteStfKs©, Inlh^finai analysis it is the performance that matters [crossed<MJt 
addiUonhf^h^m&nuBcnptThst is what Goethe meant when he said: Creale, artist, 
do not talk ] 
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By the late 1920s the "heroic'* period of the avant-garde had ended with a return 
to order in most countries, The war and its aftermath had had a further chilling 
effect on radical aesthetics. In this climate the International Situatlonist movement 
was something of an exception. Founded in Italy in 1957 by Guy Debord, Asger 
Jorn, Giuseppe Pinot-Gallizio, and five others, it was collaged outof a handful of 
experimental groups alive in the late 1940s and 1950s, notably the Lettrist 
172-75 International m6 the International Movement for an Imaginlst Bauhaus. For a little 
more than a decade, in the course of internal transformations, the small cadre of 
artists and Intellectuals who made up the group succeeded in producing a 
prophetic critique of art and society couched in terms of the city, the mass 
314-18 media, and the relations of everyday life. They augured the resurgence of an 
oppositional culture that would come to fruition in the student strikes of 1968. 

The following writing by Ivan ditchsglov represents the original 
expression of the idea of unitary urbanism. a concept central to the Situationist 
movement in the late 1950s. It was published in the first issue of the international 
situationniste bulletin in June 1958 under Ghtcheglov's pseudonym, Gilles Ivain. 
with the following note: The International Lettrist had adc^sted this report on 
urbanism by Gilles fvain in October 1953; it constitutes a decisive element of the 
new orientation then tai<en by the experimental avant-garde." A fantasy evolving 
the oneiric flAneurism of Louis Aragon^s Paysan de Paris and reminiscent of ttie 
"transrationar architectural poetics of Veiimir Khiebnikov. Chtcheglov-lvain's text 
focuses programmatically on the city as a field of social and artistic action. He 
envisions the urban milieu as a site for the construction of ludic and performative 
situation-spaces or events. The ''first experimental city** would contain rooms 
"more conducive to dreams than any drug" and a Disneyland of districts where 
every fantasy could be enacted through "controlled tourism," Through play "the 
baroque stage of urbanism" could become "a means of knowledge." 

The inaugural Issue of the Internationale situationniste also included the 
following definitions of concepts central to the Situationist program: 

Constructed situation: a moment of life concretely and deliberately 
constmcted by the collective organizatk5n of a unitary ambiance and a game of 
events; 

Psychogeography: the study of specific effects of the geographical 
ensHronment. a>na:lously organized or not, cyi indi\rtduals* emotions and behavior; 

Derive: a mode of experimental behavior linked to the conditions of urban 
society: a technique of transient passage through varied ambiances. Also 
used to designate a specific pericKl of continuous deriving; 

Unitary urbanism: the theory of the combined use of arts and techniques 
for the integral construction of a milieu In dynamic relation with experiments In 
behavkx. 

Chtchegbv himself remains an obscure figure. A nineteen-year-old Czech 

emigre at the time of this writing, he was destined to become a Situationist "from 
afar," having in 1954 been "demitted" from the Lettrist movement for 
"mythomania, delirium of interpretation, and lack of revolutionary 
consciousness." Plans conceived with a roommate that year to blow up the Eiffel 
Tower landed him first in jail, and then, after subsequent bad behavior, in a 
mental institution* where he remained in SittJationist martyrdom. 

Published as "Formufaire fKfur un urbanisme nouveau" in Internationale 
situationniste 1 (June 1958), p. 15. In English in Ken Knabb, ed. and trans., 
Situationist International Anthology (Berkeley: Bureau of Public Secrete, 1981), p. 
19. The International situationniste bears this notice: ""AH the texts published in 
the Internationale situationniste maybe freely reproduced, translated, or 
adapted, even witfiout indication of source. " Translation courtesy of Ken Knabb. 
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Formulary for a Now llrbanlsm 
Offfaa f rain f f vasn CMefiofff ovjf 

Sire, I am from another country. 

We are bored in the city, there is no longer any temple of the sun. Between the legs of 
the wonien walking by, the dadaists imagined a monkey wrench and the surrealists a 
crystal cup. That* s lost. We know how to read every promise in faces— ttie latest stage 
of morphology. The poetry of the billboards lasted twenty years. We are bored in the 
city, we really have to strain still to discover mysteries on the sidewalk billboards, the 
latest state of humor and poetry: 

Shower-Bath of the Patriarchs 

t^eat Cutting t^achines 

Notre-Dame Zoo 

Sports Pharmacy 

f^artyrs Provisions 

Translucent Concrete 

Golden Touch Sawmill 

Center for Functional Recup&ation 

Saint Anne Ambulance 

Cafe Fifth Avenue 

Prolonged Volunteers Street 

Family Boarding House in the Garden 

Hotel of Strangers 

Wild Street 

And the swimming pool on the Street of Little Girls. And the police station on 
Rendezvous Street. The medical-surgical clinic and the free placement center on the 
Quai des Orfevres. The artificial flowers on Sun Street. The Castle Cellars Hotel, the 
Ocean Bar, and the Coming and Going Cafe. The Hotel of the Epoch. 

And the strange statue of Dr. Philippe Pinel. benefactor of tte insane, in the last 
evenings of summer. To explore Paris. 

And you, forgotten, your memories ravaged by the consternations of two 
hemispheres, stranded in the Red Cellars of Pali-Kao, without music and without 
geography, no longer setting out for the hacienda where the roots think of the child and 
where tf^ wine is finished off with fables from an old almanac. Nowthaf s finished. You1l 
never see the hacienda. It doesn't exist. 

The hacienda must be built 

All cities are geological; you cannot take three steps without encountering ghosts 
bearing all the prestige of their legends. We move within a closed landscape whose 
landmarks constantly draw us toward the past. Certain shifting angles, certain receding 
perspectives, allow us to glimpseoriginal conceptions of space, but this vision ranains 
fragmentary. It must be sought in the magical locales of fairy tales and surrealist 
writings: castles, endless walls, little forgotten bars, mammoth caverns, casino mirrors. 

These dated images retain a small catalyzing power, but it is almost impossible 
to use them in a symbolic urban/sm without rejuvenating them by giving them a new 
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meaning. Our imaginations, flaunted by old archetypes, have remained far behind the 
sophistication of the machines. The various attempts to integrate modern ^ierK::e into 
new myths remain inadequate. Meanwhile abstraction has invaded all the arts, 
contemporary architecture in particular. Pure plasticity, inanimate, storyless, soothes 
the eye. Elsewhere otherfragmentary beauties can be found— while the promised land 
of syntheses continually recedes into the distance. Everyone wavers between the 
enrKDtionally still-alive past and the already dead future. 

We will network to prolong the mechanical civilizations and frigid architecture that 
ultimately lead to toring leisure. 

We propose to invent new, changeable decors.(. . . ) 

Darkness and obscurity are banished by artificial lighting, and the seasons by air 
conditioning; night and summer are losing their charm and dawn is disappearing. The 
man of the cities thinks he has escaped from cosmic reality, but tiiere is no 
corresponding expansion of his dream life. The reason is clear: dreams spring from 
reality and are realized in it. 

The latest technological developments would make possible the individual's 
unbroken contact with cosmic reality while eliminating its disagreeable aspects. Stars 
and rain can be seen through glass ceilings. The mobile house turns with the sun. Its 
sliding walls enable vegetatioi to invade life. Mounted on tracks, it can go down to the 
sea in the morning and return to the forest in the evening. 

Architecture is the simplest means of articulating Ume and space, of modulating 
reality, of engendering dreams. It is a matter not only of plastic articulation and 
modulation expressing an ephemeral beauty, but of a modulation producing influences 
in accordance with the eternal spectrum of human desires and the progress in realizing 
them. 

The architecture of tomorrow will be a rmms of modifying present conceptions 
of time and space. It will be a means of knowledge and a means of action. 

The architectural complex will be modifiable. Its aspect will change totally or 
partially in accordance with the will of its inhabitants.( . . . ) 

Past collectives offered the masses an absolute truth and incontrovertible 
mythical exemplars. The appearance of the notion of relativity in the modern mind 
allows one to surmise the experimental aspect of the next civilization (although Tm not 
satisfied with that word; say, more supple, more "fun"). On the bases of this mobile 
civilization, architecture will, at least initially, be a means of experimenting with a 
thousand ways of modifying life, with a view to a mythic synthesis. 

A mental disease has swept the planet: banalization. Everyone is hypnotized by 
production and cwveniences— sewage system, elevator, bathroom , washing machine. 

This state of affairs, arising out of a struggle against poverty, has wershot its 
ultirrate goal— the liberation of man from material cares — ^and become an obsessive 
image hanging over the present. Presented with the alternative of love or a garbage 
disposal unit, young people of all countries have chosen the garbage disposal unit. It 
has become essential to bring about a complete spiritual transformation by bringing 
to light forgotten desires and by creating entirely new ones. And by carrying out an 
intensive propaganda in favor of these desires. . 

We have already pointed eut the need of constructing situations as being one of 
the fundamental desires on which the next civilization will be founded. This need for 
absolute creation has always been intimately associated with the need to play with 
architecture, time, and space. (...) 
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Chirico remains one of the most remarkable architectural precursors. He was 
grappling with the problems of absences and pr^ences in time and space. 

We know that an object that is not consciously noticed at the time of a first visit can, 
by its absence during subsequent visits, provoke an indefinable impression: as a result 
of this sighting backward in time, the absence of the object becomes a presence one 
can feel More precisely: although the quality of the impression generally remains 
indefinite, it nevertheless varies with the nature of the removed object and importance 
accorded it by the visitor, ranging from serene joy to terror. (It is of no particular 
significance that in this specific case memory is the vehicle of these feelings. I only 
selected this example for its convenience.) 

In Chirico's paintings (during his Arcade period) an empty space creates a full- 
filled time. It is easy to imagine the fantastic future possibilities of such architecture and 
its influence on the mas^s. Today we can have nothing but contemptfor acentury that 
relegates such blueprints to its so-called museums. 

This new vision of time and space, which will be the theoretical basis of future 
constructions, is still imprecise and will remain so until experimentation with patterns 
of behavior has taken place in cities specifically established for this purpose, cities 
assembling — in addition to the facilities necessary for a minimum of comfort and 
security— buildings charged with evocative power, symtolic edifices representing 
desires, faces, events past, present, and to come, A rational extension of the old 
religious systems, of old tales, and abwe all of psychoanalysis, into architectural 
expression becomes more and more urgent as all the reasons for becoming 
impassioned disappear, 

Everyone will live in his own personal "cathedral," so to speak. There will be rooms 
more cmducive to dreams than any drug . and houses where one cannot help but love. 
Others will be irresistibly alluring to travelers . . . 

This project could be compared with the Chinese and Japanese gardens in 
trompe /'oe/A— with the difference that those gardens are not designed to be lived in at 
all times^-or with the ridiculous labyrinth in the Jardin des Plantes, at the entry to which 
is written (height of absurdity, Ariadne unemployed): Games are forbidden in the 
labyrinth. 

This city could be envisaged in the form of an arbitrary assemblage of castles, 

grottos, lakes, etc. It would be the baroque stage of urbanism considered as a means 
of knowledge. But this theoretical phase is already outdated. We know that a modem 
building could be constructed which would have no resemblance to a medieval castle 
but which would preserve and enhance the Castle poetic power (by the conservation 
of a strict minimum of lines, the transposition of certain others, the positioning of 
openings, the topographical location, etc.). 

The districts of this city could correspond to the whole spectrum of diverse feelings 
that one encounters by chance in everyday life. 

Bizarre Quarter— Happy Quarter (specially resen/ed for habitation) — Noble and 
Tragic Quarter (for good children) — Historical Quarter (museums, schools) — Useful 
Quarter (hospital, tool shops)~Sinister Quarter, etc. And an /\sfro/a/re which would 
group plant species in accordance with the relations they manifest with the stellar 
rhythm, a planetary garden comparable to that which the astronomer Thomas wants 
to establish at Laaer Berg in Vienna. Indispensable for giving the inhabitants a 
consciousness of the cosmic. Perhaps also a Death Quarter, not for dying in but so as 
to have somewhere to live in peace, and 1 think here of Mexico and of a principle of 
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cruelty in innocence that appeals more to me every day. 

The Sinister Quarter, for example, would be a good replacement for tho^ hell 
holes that many people once possessed in their capitals: they symbolized all the evil 
forces of life. The Sinister Quarter would have no need to harbor real dangers, such as 
traps, dungeons, or mines. It would be difficult to get into, with a hideous decor 
(piercing whistles, alarm bells, sirens wailing intermittently, grotesque sculptures, 
power-driven mobiles, called Auto-Mobiles), and as poorly lit at night as it is blindingly 
lit during the day by an intensive use of reflection. At the center, the -"Square of the 
Appalling Mobile. " Saturation of frie market with a product causes the product* s market 
value to fall: thus, as they explored the Sinister Quarter, the child and the adult would 
learn not to fear the anguishing occasions of life, but to be amused by them. 

The principal activity of the inhabitants will be the Continuous Derive. The changing 
of landscapes from one hour to the next will result in complete disorientation. (...) 

Later, as the gestures inevitably grow stale, this d6rive will partially leave the realm 
of direct experience for that of representation. (...) 

The economic obstacles are only apparent. We know that the more a place is set 
apart for free play, the more it influences people's behavior and the greater is its force 
of attraction. This is demonstrated by the immense prestige of Monaco and Las 
Vegas— and Reno, that caricature of free love— although they are mere gambling 
places. Our first experimental city would live largely off. tolerated and controlled 
tourism. Future avant-garde activities and productions would naturally tend to gravitate 
there. In a few years it would become the intellectual capital of the v^rld and would be 
universally recognized as such. 
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1954 



ClAM's ninth congress was held in Aix-en-Provence in the summer of 1953. 
Organized by the French group ASCORAL, it was the largest congress to date, 
with 500 members making the trip to the south of France from all over the world. 
It culminated in a nocturnal fdte on the rooftop of Le Corbusier's recently 
completed Unit6 d'Habitation in Marseilles, "lit up like a beacon," as 
L'Architecture d'Aujourd'hui put it, "to show to the young of CI AM the way to a 
true modern architecture." 

The task of the congress was the preparation of a charter of habitation, 
envisaged as a sequel to the charter of urbanism written in Athens in 1933. 
Participating as members of the MARS Group in their first CIAM congress, the 
young English architects Alison and Peter Smithson contributed a "study grille"— 
the form of standardized presentation required by CIAM following its seventh 
meeting in Bergamo— entitled "Urban Reidentification," prepared in conjunction 
with William and Gillian Howell and John Voelker. It was intended "In direct 
opposition to the arbitrary Isolation of the so-called communities of the Unit6." 
Organizing their scheme according to a "hierarchy of human association" 
instead of the four-function hierarchy promulgated at Athens— dwelling, work, 
recreation, circulation— ^and proposing a reciprocal relationship between height 
and population density, the Smithsons put forward four new categories: house, 
street, district, and city. At the scale of the large city, they offered a scheme for a 
multilevel residential complex, Golden Lane, which they had recently designed 
as a competition project for a bombed site in London. It featured above-grade 
pedestrian "street decks'* and flexible connections to the ground and to places 
of work. The motivating idea was the creation of a vital sense of communal life. 
Especially effective in the Smithsons' grille was the use of Nigel Henderson's 
photographs of children playing happily in the streets of London's East End 
slums. The nitty-gritty of "reality" was meant to counteract the diagrammatic and 
static purism of Athens Charter urbanism: "hygienic, correctly spaced, with • 
excellent wide roads. What was missing was man," as Peter Smithson later said. 

At the congress the Smithsons formed alliances with a number of like- 
minded colleagues among the younger members of CIAM. These Included Aldo 
100-2 van Eyck and Jacob Bakema from Holland, whose concerns were closely akin to 
their own. All were strongly impressed by the work of the Moroccan group 
ATBAT— a team composed of Vladimir Bodiansky, Georges Candilis, and 
Shadrach Woods— which had been designing Muslim housing in Casablanca. 
With its "golden suns on wands," their grille conveyed a "new language of 
■ architecture generated by patterns of inhabitation." Jointly concluding that "life 
falls through the net of the four functions," the younger generation of architects 
meeting in the coffee kiatches at Aix agreed that the "primary contact" occurs "at 
the doorstep between man and men." 

This shared philosophy led to a meeting in late January of the following 
year in Doom, Holland, attended by Peter Smithson and John Voelker from 
England, Jacob Bakema, Aldo van Eyck, and H. P. Daniel van Ginkel from 
Holland, and— reflecting the current Interest in sociology and ecology— Hans 
Hovens-Greve, a social economist working in the municipal planning office In 
Rotterdam (who ceased to be involved with the group after this date). Bakema 
showed his recently completed Lijnbaan shopping center for Rotterdam. Out of 
the discussions came the "Doom Manifesto," calling once again for a 
subordination of the four functions to what the participants considered more 
fundamental questions relating to the specific scale and type of human 
collectivity. Peter Smithson inserted a simplified diagram showing the "valley 
plan of civilization" into the manifesto; it was taken from an article of 1925 by Sir 
Patrick Geddes, a figure who had recently aroused interest in CIAM c/rcles. 
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The meeting at Doom initiated a nnore lasting association among the 
members of the CIAM "phoenix group," self-consciously constituted along 
generational lines and shortly to be joined by Candilis and Woods as well as Rolf 
Gutmann of Switzerland. Their aggressive challenge to the older organization 
was directed at an establishment not only clinging nostalgically to the program of 
La Sarraz and Athens even as it strove to make it more humanistic, but by now 
more or less enervated from earlier battles. To the "youngers" thus fell the 
charge to prepare the brief for the congress's tenth meeting. With this task in 
view they designated themselves "Team 10." 

CIAM 10 was ultimately held in Dubrovnik, and the theme, as prepared by 
Team 10, was "problems of the human habitat." At the congress an exacerbation 
17 of the generational schism (which Le Corbusier anticipated in choosing not to 
attend) together with a series of arguments over administrative issues (the 
congress's unwieldy size, for one) brought to a head the crisis of confidence in 
ClAM's viability. Largely througti the Smithsons' uncompromising stance, the 
. outcome was the organization's dissolution, The actual disbanding dragged out 
over the next couple years. A "reunion" meeting in 1959, held in Henry van de 
Velde's KrOller-MOIIer Museum in Otterlo, Holland, was sponsored by Team 10. 
Forty invited participants whose average age was "about forty" attended. 
270-72 including special guest Louis Kahn, an eminence grise at fifty-eight. At the end 
of the sessions a resolution was passed in which the participants agreed to drop 
the name CIAM from their activities. This was the congress's final gathering. 

The members of Team 10 continued to collaborate as a self-styled "family." 
publishing a couple versions of the Team 10 Primer in the 1960s— a compilation 
of their individual and joint writings and projects — and meeting periodically. Their 
^ extended ranks included Polish emigre Jerzy Soltan, Jos6 Coderch de 
335-37""* Sen tmenat of Spain, Giancarlo de Carlo of Italy, and Ralph Erskine of Sweden. 

For documentation and some subjective commentary on the history of Team 10 
by one of its protagonists, see, besides the Primer, two other books edited by 
Alison Smithson: The Emergence of Team 10 out of C.l.A.M. (1982) and Team 10 
Meetings: 1963-1984 (1991). See also Aldo van Eyck's summary of ClAM's 
347-60 history and ideas in a special Issue of the Dutch journal Forum (1959), entitled 
"The Story of an Other Idea," prepared for the Otterlo meeting. 

Facsimile of manuscript published in Alison Smithson, ed., The Emergence of 
Team 10 out of C.l.A.M. (London: Architectural Association, 1982), pp, 33^4. 
Also published in "The Story of an Other Idea, " Forum 7 (1959). p. 231. Courtesy 
of Alison and Peter Smithson, 



Doom Manifesto-^IAM Meeting 29-30-31 January 1954, Doom 
Bakema, van Eyck, van GInkel, HovenS'Greve, Smithson, Voelker 

Statement on Habitat 

1 - La Charte d'Athenes proposed a technique which would counteract the chaos of 
the 19th century and restore principles of order within our cities. 

2. Through this technique the overwhelming variety of city activities was classified 
into four distinct functions which were believed to be fundannental. 

3. Each function was realized as a totality within itself. Urbanists could comprehend 
more clearly the potential of the 20th century. 

4. Our statement tries to provide a method which will liberate still further this potential. 

As a direct result of the 9th Congress at Aix, we have come to the conclusion that if we 
are to create a Charte de I'Habitat, we must redefine the aims of urbanism, and at the 
same time create a new tool to make this aim possible. 

Urbanism considered and developed in the terms of the Charte d'Athenes 
tends to produce "towns" in which vital human associations are inadequately 
expressed. 

To comprehend these human associations we must consider every community as 
a particular tofa/ complex. 

In order to make this comprehension possible, we propose to study urbanism as 
communities of varying degrees of complexity. 

These can be shown on a Scale of Association as shown below: 




We suggest that the working parties [crossed out: "commissions"] operate each in a 
field {no{ a point) on the Scale of Association, for example: isolated buildings, villages, 
towns, cities. This will enable us to study particular functions in their appropriate 
ecological field. 

Thus a housing sector or satellite of a city will be considered at the top of the scale 
(under City, 1), and can in this way be compared with development in other cities, or 
contrasted with numerically similar developments in different fields of the Scale of 
Association. 

This method of work will induce a study of human association as a first principie, 
and of the four functions as aspects of each total problem. 
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li^^m.tll^irBat ^@nt in architectufe when the walls parted and columns became. 

It was an event so delightM and 3pfioyg(htW(md^ fiEttlitim ti^^ 
architecture stems. 

The arch, the vault and [he dome mark equally evocative: time® w^ 
to do from how tq do ft and how to do it from what to da^ 

Today tiies&fDTtn space pt^nomena are gbod^ttv^ ^e vester da^ arid wiJI 
always be good because they prou^ to be true to order aird in ^me revealed their 

inherent beauty. 

Infte arch itecture^t^&Siftethe arwl 
ari^itecturai ord^ws^ onei 

A QC^tm wten it te used should be still regarded as a gr^ event fn the making of 
space. Too <rften it appe^ as but a poetor prop- 

iWnat a column is in steel or concrete is not yet felt as a part of us. 

It must be different torn stone. 

Sfe3h8 Aive khC3w arid feel }fe beauty. 

Material we now use in architecture we know only for its superior strength but not for 
fe nr^ingful form. Concrete and steel must become greater than the engineer. 

The expected wonders in concrete and steel confront us We know from the spirit of 
architecture that their characteristics must be in harmony with the spaces that want to 
t30 and ^«}ke yrfi^^^piiE^ c^^^ 

Forms and spaces today have not found their position in order though the v^fia^^s qf 
making things are new and resourcefuL. 

A space in #*;phii^c^^ maije. 

The column or wall define its let^ and breadth; the beam or vault its hefght 

Nothing must Intrude to Wur the statement ctf how a §paoe is made. 

The tomn$ characteri^ih^g the great eras of architecture presant themselves and t^pt 
us to adapt them to concrete and steel. The solid stones become thfnner and eye 
cteoeiyir^ devices are found to hide the unwanted but inevitable servfces. Columns 
.^1d t:^&^irm hsiTk^eni^d with the partitions and ceiling tile concealing hangers, 
conduits, pipes and ducts deform the image of bow space is made or served and 
n\ 
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therefore presents no reflection pl^p^vand rriei^^ iom. 



We at^e stiEl imitating ttieiarehitediijre #^^s^^ stones. 
Building etertientst^ 

are in time with the service neecteof spacm This c*iafafi*eri$tiG spac^ 
ne^ suggest new form^. 

On© c^jalfly of a^>^ byRs ring, 

Jfie intrusion of mechanical space needs can push forward and obscure form in structure, 
Integfi^on teth^way of V^it3iir>1earn fraW 

How a space is served with light air and quiet must be embodied in the space order 
Gbnfbejpit vrfiieh prefvides for »ie harbonngW these sennces. 

The nature of spac^ is further characterized by the minor spaces that serve it. 
Stohapentson^, s^riii^^isj^^ partitioned areasof a single 

space ^roe^re^ they must be giw their own^stoxiGlure. 

The space order concept must extend beyond the hartx)rjng of the mechanical 
service and Include the *^nretnt spaces* adjolfting tfte spices si^rv©d. 

This will give meaningful form to the hierarphy of spaqes. 

Long ago they built vi#i stoneSi 

Today we must build with "hollow stones," 



*V1^nnas^:emtgr6,ltt«liaNl .Neiftra was one of The chief- early proseiyti^ers of 
. ■f]& European modern movement in America. From the refined athletic utopiaof 
the Health House bufit for Philip Loyell in Los Angeles in 1929 to rhe m^tum ar^d 
tempered position reflected in his essay "Human Setting in an IndustriaJ 
■Oivpzatjon* writteh^hfrty years later; Neutra served as mirr'or and lamp for the 
■ascendancy of the ne^' aestJietic in his adoptecf land. 

■ N'eulra had 'sought out Louis Sullivan upon his arrival in America in TS^S. 
m^4%y&Br later, ^her\-'B0^^^m, met FraciF? Lloyd Wight at illsfunexal, Ips 
0ncounJer led to an apprehtLceslilp at talieslDp where Neutra was Jast(h^|(' 
Sj^f affected by Wright's attitude to site, though interpreting it in a less romantic, 

more scientific vein. In his eariy enthusiasm for everything American, embodied 
^ In his book Wie t>autAmerika?{l227l he expressed only slighlty skeptical 

^timism about the Fordlsft ethos, playfully celebratihg ft % ertibeHishfn^ \m ' ' 
.Laveli. hOusejwEth Mo.deJ^T headlights. Bgt, by 1954, in his book Survival mrough 
, . Design, he warned that ttie "overadvertised ir^dustriaJ technology" thai had 
become the instrument of advanced design was "flood ir>g. us off o.ur 
physiologicaJ bearings." En his attempt to salvage the human and biological ' 
values threstened by mechanisation, hfe emphasf&ed that '^rtian is always in the 
^ 'm\m fs of this in eluctable p rese n c e c al led the en vi ron men i . " 

Wiiile. the prewar LovelJ house was to remai n his def i n i live work , Ne utra 
strove in^the postwar y0^fs|di tsl^qrate his-psyohophysiological phjipsophy. His 
practice extended over ai lar^e and diverse range of projects, Including {In a riot 
entrrely unsuccessful partnership with Ftobert Alexander) communal centers^ 
•schools, offices; and government buildings, and (on his own) a suite of single- 
family houses for clients of moderate and more subsiantiaJ income in which he- 
' was able to implement more fully, and on occ^ion Ivfth much's^nsiitrvity, a ^ 
' 'Clinic^r' approachjto jndiyidual environmental needs. In an article that appear^ 
„ . jn 1951 fn the AIA Journal, the architect Ralph WaJker had cjaimed that 
^ , . . hiodern fsm an d i ts emigre ex po nents were eng ag ed in " strf ppi n g down cu I lu re to 
unaltraciive minima or in twisting neurosis into nihitism," This accusation, crudely 
' aimed at Gr-opius along with Neutra^ Mies van der Rdhe, Serge Chermayeff, 
Marcei ' Brfeuer. and others .-unwittingly evokes a boo k I f ke Th codor Adorn o 's 
, . ^/n/ma MoralijB, pabf Ished the same yea r : Adorno, an oth er Vi ervnese expatri ale 
- , who se 1 1 1 ed i n Los Ang eles d u r i n g th i s peri od , h ad become so dis I [Iusi6ned With 
Western reason as to express dqubt? that the world was stifl habitabie. hfeutra's 
diagnosis of a technolog leal dvl Nation "s insensitive dep letf on of nature was only 
mgrnv less sobering than the Frankfurt School philosopher's indictment of 

■ rribdern c u I ture ; n onetheiess he pes ited a ph i I osophy of " biorealism" ai med at 

■ survival through design." Walker's comments evy3kl& the MdGarthyite clirna!^ 0f 
p tneseyears, responsible for the caocellatlGn, In 1 951 , of Neutra's controversial 
, : contract for large-scale public housing on Elysian Park Heights, considered 
"creeping socialism'^ by the Los Angeles Timt^s and others. Yet despite such 
disappointments and other crises of a personai nature that undermined Neutra's 

■ 'later'career, the architeof never deviated from hlsvlvid crusade tora better' future. 

Ih the following essay Nautra. elaborates his bforealistic creed. An opening 
rmage recalls tm visionary traffic schema he had advanced in a project of 1 926 
. : called "Rush Cfty Reformed," but new in an ironic vein. The architect's pdstwaf 
critique of a society that has realized its appetite for progress in an avaricious 
^onsuriner culture fs summed up In the apocalypse of one man emerging from 
the commuting rtiasses, accidentally empowered when hfs m#§{^:car j^irt^ the 
approach to the Gbrden Gate Bridge. ' - ^ ' 

From Zodiac 2 (19581 pP- 39-75. Courtesy. ofDipn^^ittrm u- 



Human Setting In an iil4u41ilipj 4/ t ' 

dMbil enhesioii and technical spread ^ 

The species humana has long had a wide global range out of which it now begins to 
burst by rockets into outer space. Its physical setting, once easily tended by iocal 
htbrtuatfdrt; has turned jnb:a design problem of so formidabte a:^mpiej%ih^f ttrj^ 
humbleness before it deepens, the longer I attempt a contribution. 

The United States may well have overextended herself, on theord^r of a business 
€iDne0<tii Inter nafl^Jffli^ Not only its poiitlcal missions, lis 

embassies, butlts dhernaftlms depicting American life^ and misunderstandjhgs Qf (t, 
our commercial manners, our automobiles^ have diffused their contemporary flavor 
and at least on the surface proselytized the world sonnewhat like the Roman imperium 
inaritiqujtyandthestllWarthfef filing IHisF^^ 

Wfe'have converted the Pakistanis, not to Ghrisb'anrty, but to the right-hand-drive, and 
to endtess rowsof army trucks imported annually as apprqprialed by Congress. Our 
Quonset hTatSi:^^ the jungle clearings of the "Paradise-^ tfl^^^paeSfio" and tie South 
Sia^, way beyond £>ur legitfmsct^ trust territory. 

But now all this is no longer just "Americanism,'' whatever the initial stages cf the 
fantastic industrialized civilization of superhuman scalemay originally owe to one or the 
?^0r lifiatorial fpDus. The steal sections from which Japanese elevated raitway 
stfijc^re&i^fi^byilt to carry thundering electric trains, and to corrode over neatly 
preserved and tended rural rice paddies, orin the midst of thesprawl of aTokyo of eight 
million population— are rolled in Kiushu, not in Pittsburgh. The swarms of doubie«deck 
bu^espiling ypat th^ Kwteo^ 

like the Coca Cola locally bottled; thetwelvenew, miraculously mechanized beet sugar 
f^ptpries in the fields of ancient Anatolia are imports of French manufacturing talent tQ 
Tark^i even tf iheir ingefiyilif ^gi'aften et^onomy may be supported by U;^ 
''EaqnomiG CoqperatiQn'''dQlial^iFiwn Manila and Lockheed; 

airliners, laden with commercial "agents provocateurs" and tourists, the upholstery of 
the big cars from Detroit and the Hilton International hotels have brightly colored the 
tT>enialttnd|he physffeal^cehe^ 

These contemporary Inserts abroad often are erratic islands strangely and offensively 
elevated in the midst of a wide sea of soft currency and direly low purchasing power. 

Power, mammoth magnitude, mass transaction in material, energy, and 
tti^afopolltah turmoil are-our Amerr^^ as our patient'Suffisrlngv 

An episode again and again tends to come to my mind. One cf my clients lives in 
Ortnda, east of the beautiful San Francisco Bay and, like a quarter million others, drives 
every morning to town over the Grid's proudly longest bridge. 

Recently, hejold m he.had'ia«3hderful inspiring experierw::e^r5eveiirt!0nof 
power On the bridge approach his car broke down. Fortwenty minutes hewas holding 
up behind him thirty-five thousand two-tone cars in shiny Duco. It was a magnificent 
piqtLfre>.'He couiid- th^indhromfurirHpfiated bynipefe^itterihg^ in th# morfilhg 
sparklinaiiiike the (cSi^ly_w^ of the Goldeh^e^beheatf^i St^ h^ looked in the other 
baek mirror of his windshield. He could hear from far and near harmoniously whooping 
horns, as every driver longed to reach his parking place and bgsy office desk over there 
in dowhlQWh Sah f^ncisco. He said it was a moment to feel ^ri^'a p^.te 



Not every enthusiast of progress and power has so lyrical a view when looking 
Ibac^kwafd, ih^ouf early morning that'now perhaps begins to approach a hot noortday. 

Love for the New World of liberty or death" was instilled in me about 1910 by indeed 
unequal bards of America, Adolf Loos, Louis Sullivan, and Frank Lloyd WrighL Yet I 
fduhd mysalf aimpiiifullj^lphB^f^ 

giantism in a h^rilfsphAm moreahdil^org^^ it,frorri yaneouverto Bu^c^ 

Aires. ^ 

In English the word "figure" stands forboth number and shape^^hat Plato would 
have called e/tfas or What perhaps a school of German psy<5holOgy terms Qestatt. 
American Jamesian Pragmatism has In Its populanzatron veered toward utilitarian 
numerology, a cult of big numbers and of winning statistics, no matter how splendid 
writers and thinkers sinoe Henry David thor^u hayeth this country tried to uphold'the* 
humanities. They have bravely postulated a culture of cities, and found its continujty 
through all the only supposedly unmitigated dark ages, even thai of Victorianism. 

VWimtnuch later, about 1930, returning from Zen Buddhist Japan and tecturing 
hefdirestudeWS:^hd eoHeague? Asia, iwas gtveh tJie pFivil^^^ toaddressalso many 
countrymen in the then brand new "School of Social Research/' lower Manhattan, or 
the glided Blackstone Hotel on the central waterfront of Chicago, where an institute of 
inidustria^arts was:tQ be born, 1 spoke of th& ritual of perfectionism, Intimately bound 
to human nature, of the Bauhaus where I had jUSt been invited^as a guest,, the 
International Congresses for Modern Architecture, of history as Giedion sees it, the 
problems of mathematical rationalism long intertwined with timeless abstract 
cteiBsteterm^d of my own fdeaa tamatearchiteiejtur&awarm-t^mpefed, nohsibsjrgDt,, 
?ti6st intimately enveloping environmehtsil^ll:. inteO&^ly tJfo^tanatureHhymannatem 
as Well as nature outside our skin, 

Inthoilie^iayS I urged to follow an old Americ^in tradition and bring vital Europeans, 
^toptus and Mies t5 frie New Worid, white the^^ld geemed^O 0mTtibfe;.and1he^y.&^ 
and iaughtp' so that I felt less lonesome. 

Butfifst^ and long after. I had no clients at ati. In the early twenties my solitude 
* iidfmarhfed^riitiiS in the^ mttSst df this scene of humming wheels: Anyone oan s^^ why, 
Wtjo gJahg^^vthrough the trade journals of that period. I made drawings of taltoffict 
buildings somewfiat like L^ver' Brothers, but instead the WQolWbrth Building w^t up 
with a fanfare- ■ ' 

Butth^ Wodlworth had suGbaridicdbyg j^e^itfon inil^e o^i^^ a misrelatit)n 

to New York City Hall, the adjacent traffic arteries and EastRiverbridge,thatinmymlnd 
and on patient paper I began to "Reform Rush City" in dozens of studies all related to 
each other, like Balzac-^ stories ih the Com^/e Mumaine. An urbB of wholesomehess 
with healthy pedestrian neighboriioods in the' orbit, with rail-and-air transfers ^at the 
ends of a precalculated ribbon city along a spine of central industries and distributing 
facilities of goods, was one of the more comprehensive schemes which I analyzed and 
da^drifeeditVail detal.l wa^i^ 

s&wsomething exemplary in these lonely forgotten studres^inGluded entire school m4- 
recreation systems, gravity centers of community life, and kept on laboring hard 
against the sprawling blight that befouls and outdistances nature around our cities, 

Physis and pliysics 

Apart from any sentimental attachment, I saw nature pfiybgenetigaUy and ontogeneticaily 



as our matrix, ever since I had as an adolescent boy started to study experimental 
ph^Giogical psychology in the ponderogs tomes pf the gr^eat^Wrlhejrn Wyndt His 
observational curiosity readily fused with all that stirred in me as a future planneJttrf; 
Gommunities and a designer of living spaces. Modern architecture, explained by the 
progress of engineering and technique, was the creed of us avant-gardists, and I 
passjonatefy experimented with a wide array af constructional novelties, suefti as 
bolted and welded steei, sheet metai shaped and engineered into stress-taking 
stiffness, shot and vibrated concrete. Prefabrication and radiant heating I explored, 
and such efforts of mine were graciously reported aa of interest and merit in scienfific 
andtrefdejournals/which in a technological civilization have a predominant readership. 
The romantic rhetoric of an age of glorious engineering possessed also me— so much 
so that aiJ my Beaux-Arts coileagues of yesterday's vogue disparaged me as "just an 
engineer,'' a bad wofdj ind©^ intended as a mortifying Insult a^t that time. 

But this blame was not justiy fixed on me, as in 1 926 and 1 927 i began the plans 
of the 'Health House." It could l^ave easily been cailed the first light residentiai steel 
structure— largely composed Of mast slender suspension members in tension., or it 
GQtjId well hav^ town nsimedilie-'glass'^^ it was bristling 

with exciting technology from stem to stem and from frame to finish it was called Health 
House, and built it was with the, patient, even passionate connivance of a physician 
pr^Gcupied with tho health-susta!ning and therapeutic s!imull- an ar<;hit#^^ Kas the 
chance to arrange lor a lifetime around man, wofflan^ antfMtiftf-^f?^^ 
Ih its so plastic and impressionable infancy. 

When t used to my client the word "psychosomatic," it was then startlingly new, 
and I believe I never had heard it mys^f . Butihavihg had^slKyears of Greek In ^Ohodl , 
iJ^ieemed to have a fused meaning most signiftcantto me, most teliing and ser^iceabie. 

Psychosomatically and in everyother way an architect is not in the 'quick turnover" 
bljtin the "long-range investment" business, if one can call his sacrificial profession any 
business^ialL ''Gonsan/a|ive,"to use nowatimerhonor^d ]_atin word/.mesiht_to me 
preserving function and value, and i decided at this eariy age that frills and fashions 
were splendid for the ladies' apparel branch but bewildering to the person scraping 
together dissavings, sti'a^ningjall hi&.t^editto byild and tb,expo^ bi$ lifato^abuildlng 
for decades to come. Aharchitect with fastchanging formal predilections, as a rmtter 
of course, scares him by equaily fast obsolescence and decay of value. Entire 
neighborhoods get dated painfuiiy and damagingly without a chance of improvement 
before physical depreci^atlon ahef <3bwnright dijapidatlt^n reli^ve^ih® surfafii'Of Be 
earth of this dead weight, one time after another superseded by new styiishness. No 
cohesive community, piacidiy and slowly aging in unison and. with a harmonious patina 
ag.^@f^,6^fe.fliinkab^^^ eirQumstanc^, an*^ While ^r^jhiteotureor^c^ used 

As Giuiio Carlo Argan has expressed, it is an ominous step "from the sphere of the 
trahseendefit to .that of the cohWngenf wfiieh archtecture^ the housirtg ^Csf itfSirf^'a 
activities, has taKehr Some 40^000 architects and students of architecture around the 
globe can be agreat help or harm to mankind J was in recent years impressed to meet 
very many qt Jhem while on journeys of professional CQhsulfHtion , and found them with 
thfesaftte questions In mind and fairly uniformly bewildered because wfrat th^y team 
or have mastered today wlii, even in major aspects, not be good a few years h^£#^ 
Yet man and his natural endowment is unchanged, and still pocriy served. , 
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11 was not profound if modern architecture had been explained.to ttiereluc^ant 
'RiiHs?tthe^as1[mely' "because.thte is&i^ew da^ in engih^ering, (iijhstall^iiqF^i^^ p]^' 
glass, plastics, and stainless steel . . /' A new day passes every twenty-four hours and 
the earth keeps sptnning^ on tp rpa^ke us djzzy- Our gadgety property of yesterday 
ibodpmes Jistlessly obsolete, eSi^plia^ by the Jorjejsei wfiO bpaghtthairsthis mornir^gv 
Vfe^0restle$8,, unsteady: impa^ 
waits until the other brings back the car 

Yet mooring, anchorage, rooting ^re organic necessities, not even the freest bird 
mn m1ss> He is even identified yyith -the territdry of Wis neetihg and Ite "tiidchane, 
^(^JqgM^call 'hfe specific habitat; ) Inave on occasions thought of statistics from the 
mental health clinic of the Menninggr^Re^arch-groLpTDpeka, Annually, somewtiere 
between nine and twelve rtiillion Ij^nc^hcw ^ifm 

psyehiaiWd waiting rt^orn and one wandsffi where th^y CQuld. ^11 park their car^. 

Some seventy percentofthegoodswhich reach the Brookiyn docks FOB. factory 
do so with only an eighteen miles speed per day. That this is what ail our powe[ and 
CGFnmotion have bougbtloru&TOdems makes onethink ofih&si^dfeenrrT^les^ day mail 
coaches tmsteled over an almost roadless continent a hundred ye^s ago- It is nQt_ 
merely a techno-economic disappointment That eighty percent of overall costs of 
nri^y goods, including rnanufacture, carrying charges, and plantoverhead, go into the 
expense of dl^rlbutli^ig this merchandise m^' demely truok-tslogged: M^nhaMn,- 
where thousands of taxis Idle in a perpetual jam, brings to mind the biting of fingernails,; 
tJhff anxieties and nejjrose^ which brain dynamicjsts ,have labora^tory-produc^d by 
arrhythmiG^top-go-stbp.ir;irie^ - ' ; ' ., 

' Uo<im\W must^not clash with the tradition of ihe so long f^ifly ^it^ailabte^^alBS^ 
nerves, natural protectors against stomach ulcers and hardened coronaries True 
modernity will have to recognize readily the beneficial balance of cultural engramsand 
it will strive to^'^dohserve'' values and the steadiness pead^l sfs^tpfr 

temporal integration. It will attentively salvage the most precious material that daily Is 
under the urban designers' and the architects' hands: the human individual, although 
it is the one material ieast nationally advertised, and, in fact^ not for sale. . ■ " 

- Wear ahdlearon organlosystems, physblogical malntenanc^cos:^ af&bv^rlookedj; 
by the "practical man. " His supposedly pragmatic politics may have muddled through 
in ages of lesser velocities and mass transactions, t began to feei doubt that thi3 
experience of the past applies in our period of supercolossal stakes In the energy 
game. Our firevyorks have become tod bri^M^^^ and too rapid to adjust to- 

Automation maytriumphantiyturn ubiquitous, but ltdoes not work atall for an automatic 
sufvrvai in the midst of wild artificialities, to which adaptation cannot be found even in 
^dhswNl0 lidurly pf 0^^^ m. N^v net-^pro^iff s$1 We'hav^-.^;a^ 
it-^nrfillions of progresses which take off each other's fenders, clash, crash into each 
other and never have been conceived In any sort of coordination. They have been 
conceived In terms of the technologicaily feasible and the commercially exploitable, 
fiaPdiy ih^terma dff'the b!{5logic^ 

I decided to look at architecture under the ang le of Biological Realism , which if not 
sub specie aetemitatis, reckons at least with the iong past of organic estabilshment that 
^@ili^''(Sal!y deserves all respect frdrn the d^esignej^of Hie humah setting. The^ fwde^t 
^^^aV0n economics, enter man's affairs via resilient neurocerebral tissue; no human 
fact is harder than that. The architect must keep it in mind and feef responsible for tbe 
subtle but vital preservation and satisfaction of human nerves and of life itself. 
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differencts wHfi the'chaJmiian of ti« sch^ 

HaMomdo, Mai don ado, an Argentine painter and editior of Nue^a Vision (a 
journal g(f art, arc^tecture. and design widely read in l^n America, and the first 
journal In that P9il'c^tt^ 

foondlng faculfy of theUlm school m 1954 on Bill'fe Invitatlor) and publl^ied a 
■ boo*tw Bill ir^ 1955, His edtx^tionaJ icteas. hc««(\^ 
iB7-^\ fubetanti^ fr<ym BWs^ The lattef*$ intention had been to continue the original 
. ' ;8aiiiauB;*1clea/ updating the original cunicu 
society. KftaidorMo, o^t 

education through art to be obsolete and unaWe 10 respond to current 
conditior^s. In the foi lowing paper tracing the history of design education in 
rslaik>n to induptriaf development, Maldonado presented a radieal manifesto fbr 
' the inm sctKK^Ts newr-diraction and his theo^ 
: , - praxis teased on 'operational, man^pulabltp hnowledga.' 

Maldonado's argument was that aesthetic considerations, whether 
humanist {as in the Beaux-Arts tradition) or erppirioist (as in the Bauhaus and 
other pfograoaive sdioola); could no longer be paramount In a field determined 
' byeoonomics, technology, and ttx:^ needs; orrilw ioori^ 
determine design As such, the deslgn^tnolcrttil no longer to be an arttst 
. ■ (serving Bill's elite of "good form" or catering to presumed popular taste through 
styling)^ nor was it even to be a constructor-inwentor-planner on the Henry Ford 
rnodel. Irfstaad the desfgner sIxMd to be tralnad qt^ 
divaraa requirements of product fabitcfltton and uw. The coordinator was to 
operate 'at the nen« centers of our rai^llail cMllzatfon, precisely where ' 
' IndustryiTkat^ the most importanttlicl^^ 

' Thte argument ertcompasaad'«Nleititm, hencelbrth understood at Ulm 
bask^lya^ industrialized buildif4.^UhdarBllhapr^^ 
five departments: product design, architecture, dty planning, infornnation, and 
visual communication Maldonado reconstituted it in 1957 into two: industrial 
design (including product design aid industrialized buitdino) and visual and 
verbal oon¥Tiunioation, He also fivampad the Bduhaut^^^ 
oourse, downplaying visual andll^iA^^ 

and mathematics. In the 1960s, through internal debate as well as the influence 
of visiting facutty, the school's orientation underwerit further revisions. The stress 
ort n>ethpdoiogy yielded to greater errphasis on praj(^ 
approach to a crftfoal theory of dgirign, oommunicatk^, and ergonomics. 

^ In 1968 the sctrod at Ulm ^lierMlcinriething of its predecessor^ im iff 

being forced to close when funding was withdrawn by the conservative tocal 
government More fata^ to it in a large Sfinee« though, was the paradox of being 

^ both ahead of and beh^Jitetkn^^haad in Wtt^l^ . 
design was still in its infancy during ti^ 19508; behind in its pursuit of en austere 
functionalism at a time when Germany had its sights set on new prosperity. For a 
history of the schoors internal developments, see Kenneth Frampton. "Apropos 
Ulm; Currioulun^ and Critical theory," in Qppos^eilODS 3 (May 1974). For the 
^ reoepBon df the fotewing docurttert;- iei lieiiiicywiow Mw* Mtoi a d ii^ 
repubfication in Stife indusMa (no. 21, 1969), ir>cluding contributions by Reyner 
Banham, Gillo Oorfles. Enore Sottsass. Jr.. and others, A response by Max Bill to 
the cfwtges implenterrted by Maldonado is *Oer Modelfall Ulm: Piq|^mata( 
einer hlochachule fQr Gestattung/ torn 6 (Cologne, 1969). 

■ ' ■ ■ Speech deffveredat the fntcrnntionaf Exhibition in Brussels, 18 September 1956. 
Pul>tished in Ulm 2 (October 1956), pp. 25-40. Courtm^ of the at^hor. , 
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The ideas which supply the basis for what might be called the Bauhaus ideology are 
today, a quarter of a century after that institution closed, difficult to translate into the 
language of our present-day preDccupations. Furtheimofe, as we shall see, some of 
these ideas must now be refuted with the gieatest ^^hemence as wall as with the 
greatest objectivity. 

It is, however, an undeniable historical fact that the closing of the Bauhaus ended 
a particularly fertile period in the history of the training of the designer, pjerhaps even 
its mostbrilfiant period to date. From then until recently, design training, cutoff from its 
original context, has passed into that category of subjecte whose importance is always 
recognized but which are rarely favored with discussion and dissemination. This last 
period has undoubtedly been Its least productive. 

Nevertheless, during this sanne period there were a few isolated attempts to 
modify this state of affairs, it would be more than unjust fKst to rememb^ them. Above 
all, I thinkof the effdrts made by Walter Gropius, Josef Albers, and Laszb MofK)^-Nagy: 
efforts to introduce into America, under the most adverse historical circumstances, the 
theme of the training of the designer. It is clear that the goal which they set themselves 
was, at that time, not easy to reach. During those years, powerful extemal causes— 
directly or indirectly associated with Nazism or the war — hindered the free international 
exchange of ideas and experiences. Under such corxJitions the thenr>e could not 
prosper: and in fact it did not. 

The situation now may tm said to have changed considerably. Today, not only has 
the true importance of design training been recognized^ but the dissemination as well 
as the discussion of the theme has been fully fostered. Tlie speciaiized magazines are 
full of articles in which tlie training of the designer is treated in tlie most minute detaU 
and in its most subtle impticatk>ns. l^Uieme is publicly discussed. It is analyzed. One 
is asked to consider its importance to our technical civilization. Apart from this, there 
is no lack of purely informative contributions. Thus, these same magazines often 
publish complete issues documenting the institutions which today, in almost all 
industrially developed countries, are partially or wholly dedicated to the training of the 
designer. Each curriculum is minutely described, from the subjects taught up to the 
number of hours of attendance necessary; notes on the composition of the faculty are 
also given. This profusion of copiois and carefully presented infcimation would lead 
one to imagine that the schools of industrial design have already reached their maturity 
in every country, and all in the sarT>e way; in other words, that the question is one of 
institutions wfiose goals and methods are finally established. On the other hand, the 
pedagogic question has taken a leading role at the international congresses on 
industrial design, in the United States just as much as lately in Germany. The debate 
has sometimes been lively, but basically the differences have always been tfiose of 
form ratfiar than of content. In. general, apart from a few fine shades of meaning, 
everyone has agreed on the GOFiectness of the educational philosophy which 
flourishes today, • 

hbwever, if the above-meit^ned publications and international congresses 
present a very optimistic panorama of the present state of design training— a 
panorama which dfsplays very few problems and many solutions— then these very 
same publications and congresses, as well as the best qualified theorists and 



^peciaHsts, show on the other hand a symptomatic state of disorientation regarding 
what industrial design is and ought to iDe. 

' in olher words, whffe the training of the dtei'gner cmtfniies to vegetete in tne 
shadow of an already legenday BBUhaus, industrial des\gn itself seems to be in a 
particularly critica] situation. 

In the proc^ of cultural asBimilatton of the most recent conquests of science and 
t^Chnkjs—a proce® which to a certain extent depends upon the effectiveness of the 
(jesigner— it is clear that this contradiction could play a delaying role of prime 
importance, Itwill In fact playsuch a rolejf we do notvery quickly try to modify the status 

^jjet us now ^caminettTe possible ways of modifying it. In my view, this task should 
not start with general reflections on education, but with an extremely concrete analysis 
of the present situation of industrial design. Of course, such an analysis presents 
certain drfficUIti^; above all bdcajse its limits rnust be restricted. However, without 
wishing to pretend to exhaust the subject, I should like to recount a few isolated 
aspects whose significance is particularly important in relation to the present situation 
of industrial design. 

The -first aspect on which 1 should IH<e to touch is the so-called aesthetic factor in 
industrial design. The way in which this factor must be embodied in the product 
constitutes the preferred subject of all the industrial design th^rlstS/This theme 
invariably seems ti^ up with the no less important one of Industrial design as a form 
<^ art. In the field of industrial design, aesthetic-artistic speculations have particularly 
complex historical antecederits; their origin is not to be found in one given tendency 
and in one alone. That is tff say that their origins are not unitary but conriplex. They are 
theresuHofahugedBvetopmehtal process, to 

have contributed. The historical antecedents of aesthetic-artistic speculations in the 
fieWof industrial design are quite inseparable from the antecedents of industrial design 
itseff - In this sense, it is inter^ng to note that one of the main components, the cunrenl 
of craft revival set in motion by John Ruskin and William Morris in the environment of 
the nineteenth century, is at the same time one of those which contributed most to the 
idea of industrial design as art. Far RusKin and f^f is, art was the only possible way 
to f^storedignity tonian'severyday life. The arti^^ 

of deciding-nncontrovertibly— where and where not beauty lay. The artist would 
recover his paradise lost, find once again his vocation of guide, of judge — above all 
of judge; the objects which constitute nrwnVworld-^ose which, firomlhe noblest to 
the humt»test, surround man and are at his ^n/ic«— all objects would be inspired by 
. art and by the work of the artist. 

But, if me could trace a path from the arts and crafts nf>ovement to industrial 
design, it would be no straight path. The relation l:>etwe8n the two is Indirect; it is often 
established through byways There has been no lack of sharp diversions and 
crossroads: no less, indeed, than reconciliationsof opposing tendencies, it is clear that 
the artistic romanticism of ttie arts and crafts movement had little ftiturs in Its original 
form. 

Its declarations against the machine, its decorative flamboyance made it 
unadaptable to the new requirements of the industrial world then in formation. Similar 
isauaes would later bring Aft Nouveau toa dead and. 

To understand tiow, in the course of its development, industrial design could 
overcome the influence of the arts and crafts ideology, it is necessary to take into 
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account Its other pFecursors: thecurrentof the greatninetaenth century bridgp^builders 
and oongtructors of utilitarian statctures, the currarit tarmed-^he doscripti^ is open 
to ttecu^ion— rationalist. Indrfforent, emn hostile to the aesthetic factor, the 
reppesentatives of this movement built up a new concept of design For them, design 
was to be identified with ideas of productivity in fabrication and assembly, with 
econotny in rTiaterials, and with utiti^^ 

At the end of the last century and at the beginning of ours, a few architects 
thought-^ll In a oonfused and vacillating way--of the need for a comprorr^se 
between Qie arts and crafts movement and the rationalim of the coi^truGtors. In 
America. FrankUoyd WrigiTt; in Europe. Hendrik Beriage, Behrens, Otto Wagner, 
and Hermann Muthesius. Only Adolf Loos took up a brave and argumentative attitude 
toward the danger of such a compromise. Remember, for instance, his critical and 
sarcastiG attitude in regard to the fbundatibn-d t)^ Wdricbund. But his tfieoiBtio^ 
position contained one very grav^ deficiency: industry was foreign to him. 

Van de Velde, originaliy'an ortiiodox follower of Morris, developed during these 
years toward a standpoint very similar to tfiat of those wfx) defended compromise. The 
part played by van de Velde aft that ^ne 18 oompl^ ard contradk:^ 

The inaugural manifesto of the Bauhaus in 1919, at Weimar announced— not 
without declamatory ^/an— the union of the arts and the crafts and their future 
inlegration in a higher entity: architecture. It ts a typicat "arts and crafts" manifesto, 
which Ruskin arxl Morris txHjid have signed wittnout contradicting themselves. 

All the same, very few years later, the Bauhaus took up certain positions which 
were correct in regard to the rationalist current. To some extent, naoplasticism and 
Russian oonstnjotMsmcafne to replace tie aria and oraftsande}q^^ 
The aesthetic factor became more adaptable to the new requirements; compromise 
was now possibie. The Bautiaus performed the miracle: tlie raticmlist aesthetic of 
industrial product waa tmnsforrned Into reQ%/^ T^^ 
problem of form , of creating form artistically. One arMte fepertoire w»s supplanted, 
but its place was taken by another repertoire, equally artistic Among new aesthetic 
values to be taken into account were the so-caiied "truth" of materials. At the sanre time, 
tfie idea of ftjnctksn, inherited from tf>e gr^ engineers of the nineteenth oentury. was 
considered an essential factor. But it now had ksst some of its original clarity; it wasnot 
quite clear to what it related. In France, Le Corbusier advanced similar views. 

In 1 928, Hannes Meyer took over the direction of the Bauhaus, Although today his 
personality arKi tite activities m^be very debatable, let us remember tiiat at tfiaft time 
he was the only one who saw the danger of the artistic formalism of the Bauhaus, the 
only one to denounce it publicly and courageously. "Today," wrote Hannes Meyer, "the 
inventive capacity loses its way in empty schanes: tiie Bauhaus style has turned the 
head of*ie.fc»malists." He added; **How many mysterious things one tries to explain 
through art, when in fact they are things which have to do with science." 

The American economic crisis of 1930 gave the day to styling-^ new variation 
. tt industrial d^ign wtxiee influerice has in fac^ extended up to the present The 
Bauhaus, its followers and its sympathizers, denounced from the start the commercial 
opportunism of styling, its indifference to artistic and cultural vaiues. But the problem 
was noeasyorie: from tirrie to time the styiists created products vitilch oould net 1^ 
have been approved by the partisans^ tiie BaiJhaue Stylists s^ 
or Walter Dorwin Teag ue were sometimes damned , at other times deified. One verdict 
seems to have been irrecoverable: the condemnation of Raymond Loewy. 
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er!; ; ts*l9lyrtiie pfcblemof, Sty ling has been much debated. Oneof the rrost litcid critics 
of tndustrial design, the Englishman Reyner Banham, asked m & Mb wNle ago lo 
considff styiingaaalorrn of popular art. Styling of csffs would thus belong to the same 
category of expression as the cinema, illustrated magazinee, science fiction. conrMd 
strips, radio, television, dance music, and sport. Aooofding to Banham. cars shouidbe 
considered as something nnore than usc^M objects; they should be objecte. with 
symbolic content. In opposition to the neoacademic slogan of the partisans of "good 
design," "a few rare fJowers," he proposes a new siogan, "many wiid flowers." The four 
principal points of his fieory are as follows: 

1. employment of the neogcademic aesthetic is not justified in the evaluation xt 

products of mass demand; 

2. the aesthetic of a product should be transitory; 

3^ tm aesthetic should not depend on an abstract and ^ismal idea of quality, but 

rather on an iconography of socially accepted symbols; 

4. tfi^symlx^ls should be irnnr)ediate,arK^ tied to the use and nature of the prod 

^ In tt>e deserts of boFeidom of the tt>eoriw aboi^ lmiU8tiM design, where 
Dommonplaoes lattier than original ideas abourtd, Banbam'a theals seems at first 
approach very seductive. However, a deeper analysis reveals the fragility of some of 
his formuiations and, above all, underlines much contradiction and inconsequence. 

Ftv example, Banham agrees that it is rnadness to 
arl^ while propoOTg tooonsider it as a popular art. Thethesisthat the products of styling 
may be the expression of the folklore of our century certainly has some truth in ft; f could 
pertDaps eventually agree with Banham on this point — always on condition that the 
huge circuiting dinosaurs of Detroit are an authentk) popular £^ 
I am sure it is a question of art for the people J am not convinced that the aerodynamic 
fantasies of vice-presi^dent Virgii Exner, responsible for the design of Chrysler 
autOfiiQt>jle6, eoi^Gto 

, Today, everyone is auvaret that, in order to survive, the ecornxnic system of free 
competition demands constant change in consumer goods, but it is not established 
tt»at this change must always be made in the same way; for example, always through 
mutatione-in tfie aesttiette lbnn of tfie product The "transitory aesthetic^ is not, as 
Banham assumes, the only thing capable of responding to the need for change This 
aesthetic today favors facade modifications, but hinders fundamental ones. When 
Banham speai^of a transitory aesthetic, he thinto of.lh^ problem of annual change in 
car models; but In my opinion the critksism ttiat vve could mate of t^^ 
industry does not touch on its excess of change, but much more on its lack of change. 
The styiist sees his task as one of rerK)vation, always renovatk^n; but, with Richard 
Latham, wean r^^ognize that his palette, is very limited. Multipb variations in the 
aggressiveness of bumpers, the ferocity of headlights, or the generosity of tailfins do 
not infactconstituteabasicchange. Theautomobile industry is in stagnation, for it does 
not get tp the point of pa^ssing from artificial chianges to essential and revolutionary 
changes; changes such as those accomplished i-lenry Ford in proceeding from 
Model T to Model A have not recurred in the history of his firm. Many people complain 
of tf)e disheartening diversity of the products of our economics of free competition* 
Wfw> basically it is more a question of deploring its depressing uniformity. 

. Rnally, this English critic has not seen that the responsibility for the present-day 
crisis in industrial design should notf all exclusively on those whom he calls "neoacademic 
formalists,^' but al§o qn the stylists. He does not wish to admit that formalism and styling 
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are nrkore^ two sides of the same coin: the idea that the aesthetic factor is basic to the 
creatkri of the piTxjiuctr Ke JndQs^ 

Neoacademicism is a right-wing ae&thetiGism, an aesthetio fof but few people, 
"rare flowers"; styling is a left-wing aestheticism, an aesthetic for many people, "wild 
flowefs." The metaphor is doubtless pleasing, but 1 hold that the new tasks of the 
designer will have nothing to do with artistio horticuHiJrB, be It fmnn the left or from the 
right 

^ Tile aesthetic fEK^tor merely constitutes one factor among others with which the 
designer can operate, but it is neither the priricipal nor the predominant one. The 
prodycth/e,coristnjGtive4^»^^ too, the symbolic fdCDor&^so 

exist. Industrial design is not an art nor is the designer necessarily an artist. The majority 
of the objects exhibited in the museums, and in the exhibitions of "good design/ aiB 
andrYymous end often executed in technical offioee by subordinate employees who 
never Imagined that they were producing art. In return, the greatest horrors of 
contemporary industry have been executed in the name of beauty and of art. General 
Motors, which has distinguished itself in this direction, published three years ago a sort 
of catechism of styling for the automobNe industry. Th^ Is an abundantly illustrated 
prospectus, in which the words '^beauty" and "art" recur every two fines, untif the 
definition is finally reached: "For the stylists, creation is the capacity of materializing 

This example comes from the domain of s^inOr teittie field which BarMnri oaHt 

neoacademfc formalism is not poor in similar examples. Here too, in the name of 
beauty, of "good form," horrors were created which have no need to envy those of 
stylhg. 

Of course, the question of determining what l^^ honor, and what is not, could t>e 
asked arKl debated forever. The point is that there is no longer any doubt that aesthetio 
considerations ha^ oMsed to be a solid conceptual basis for industriaJ design. 

The second aspMof irnportafH^ 
industriaf design on the world of production and consumption. There are very great 
difficulties in throwing light on this subject, because up to the present time we lack a 
scientifte study of the truei economic mte of industrkidesign. ^ 
or motivation research organizations do not always desen^ our confidence; it is clear 
that the interviewing methods (above all the style of the questionnaires, the particular 
sector of the population chosen for interview, and the desire to verify a preestablished 
thesis) vsryofkenefleiDethte scientific 

of the facts. The books, articles, and conferences on iTKlusblal design aie generally 
sensationalistic, anecdotic, or ingenuous, 

me quote one e^coepUon. In a paper read ten years ago at a meeting of the 
Swiss Werkbund, Gregor Paititeeon teuchedon tfie subleot in cfUterddifteiBnt rranrier; 

As far as I know, this was the first attempt to anatyze the economic implications of 
industrial design in the light of an economic theory of value. Paulseonfrted to determine 
tiie place occupied by Industrla) dsstgn in the relations t>dtween producer aTKl 
consumer. According to him, the producer Is only interested in the exchange value of 
the product; the consumer, in the use value alone. For this reason, the 'aesthetic void" 
is bom of the ir>differenoe of the producer to the aesthetic factor. But very often the 
producer mey see the sales \^U6 of the aesth^ facter. Thi6 is tie moment of 
"aesthetic prostitution . " Thus, styling would be atypfcal example of aesthetic prostitution, 
because the aesthetic factor merely serves the interests of the producer and his sales 
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policy, Paulsson suggests that in order to fight against this opportunism it would be 
necessary to try to incorporate the aesthetic in the lee value— to place it at the 
servkse of the consume* 

Paulsson's thesis, in spite of its nove»ty and its possibilities of development, is open 
to objection on many counts. For example, it does not avoid the error of continuing to 
cortrtder the aeeihelfc factor as the only 

count, from the viewpoint of the economic ttieory of value, Paulsson exaggerates the 
simplicity of the problem, most of all when he ensures that use value and exchange 
value are not interrelated. David Ricardo. commenting on Adam Smith, states: "Utility 
is riot the measLJTs of exchange vaJue, even mough it is absol^ 
the same question, Karl Marx wrote: "I do not separate use value and exchange value 
as thou^ they were opposites . . . use value materially carries exchange value." We 
fhdsimil^sletoTierrts in John M 

Paulsson's thesis, th^ industriail design should operate with use value and not with 
exchange value, that it should stimulate the consumer's market and rwt that of the 
producer, is indefensibie. It is impossible to verify it amid the competitive economic 
stiuchire h which we live. As we shaH see below, the sitijation is not very different in 
a socialist economy, where competition either doesfiot «ist or adopts more subtle 
force. The passage from producer to consunr>er, frim ahsAnge value to use value, is 
very complex. It is a process in which the oonnedkirts of jCi^sejiM effact are not easy 
loeeiabKsh; It is senseless t& design inap^^ 

the producer and consOTer^also n^entflSes which^c^ for all 

in a fixed scheme, . ' - ^ - 

: T There a time, tor ©ounple, when the oic)riipetitive t*|^^ of a firm was 
maa^red by the degree of rationalization of its production and not by the seductive 
power of its products over the consumer. This was tiie industrial philosophy of Henry 
Ford. Around 1930 arose the industrial philosophy of -i^ing; competitive capacity 
cei^ndli'^ff^^ Today; thatwhbhwa have come to caJi 

the "Detroit crisis" could put an end to this period, ft is quite possible that automation 
(to which we shall return below) entails a return, naturally on a different basis, to the 
industrial phitoeophy of Henry Rsrd. 

Ineochof the^ periods^ the producer-consumer relationship differs, for in each 
one the product functions in a different way As a result, the designer cannot always 
have the same function or the same significance. In the first of the periods I have just 
recalled, the designer was the constructor, lh& Inventor, the plarmet: Hmry Ford 
himself was the great designer of this period. In the second period, the designer was 
the artist; it matters little whether his aesthetic was popular or purist. In the third period, 
he will be the coordinator. His responslbilily will betoooordinate, In close collaboration 
wMh a large numberof speciaiiste, the most varied requirements of pioduct fabrication 
and usage; his will be the final responsibility for maximum productivity in fabrication, 
and for maximum material and cultural consumer-satisfaction. 

In order to simplify the analysis of Banham's thesis on the esthetic factor, and 
Paulsson'son the ©oonomjcfedor^ I have been obliged toleave many questions to one 
side. 

One of these questions, and not the least important, ooncems the difficulty of 
knowing objectively what a consumer te, without making abstract ^neralizatlons. 
Although each one of us may be a consumer, or perhaps precisely because of this, the 
information at our disposal is insufficient. I repeat that today we have many reasons to 
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raistnjstour market and motivation research organ izalions. But we wouid like to be able 
lDliopefliatemplrk>sock3logy,cult^ 

psychology, the psychology of individual and sbciai behavior, perception theory, etc., 
could at some time pin together in a systsmatio study of the mM subtle aspects of 
oonsumptioh. 

Doubtless we know a oertain amourit about cxHtsimri^^ but itisoleaf that our 

knowledge is^not at the levef of our needs* We know, for example, that the freedom of 
the Gor^umer i& an illusion; or better, we could say (using the distinction made by 
Anatole Repoport) tf^ tt^ consumer has the possibility of consurr^ng what he likes, 
:but not tfie probability of so doing. Here, I am not thinking merely of the malsrial 
probability, but mainly of the psychological probability of purchase. Our competitive 
society is constructed on precisely this misunderstanding. Our possibilities are ours 
and ours akne, butd our probabilities ws are not nriasters. True, we are free to 
consume; but onfy to consume what someone or other tn some invisible place has 
previously decided is in our int$rest-^and sometimes against it, 

A^n, we know that we often consume for projective or oompensatory reasons. 
Through a process of symicx3lte trartsfersnoe, certain objects bring us real or illusory 
prestige, reputation, or security; Others he|p4i$ for a rnornefiyot^^ 
hostility or isolation, '•■ / ^ ' 

> Th@$6aretiie4hlngswid|m^ 

ea^lyJabeled. Neither the psychoanalyst nor the professional critics of our cMtlzatkxi 

can give us a comprehensive explanation of all the phenomena of the world of 
consumption. The Marxists themselves do not succeed. One of them, the French 
ptritoedpher l^^ sdenflfic study of the 

productive relations which affect political economy, there is . , . room for a concrete 
study of appropriation: for a theory of rteeds." According to Lefebvre, this theory should 
aniM^lheibllowkig^c^^ what AM doltvlng nnierf make contact 

with objectsof conisunrption?and how do theyflRri'WW took for? do needs form 
a.whole? is there a 'needs system' or a needs structure? what is this structure?" 

In the period which is now beginning, a scientific reply to each of these questions 
will be required by the cosigner. It will be the only way Ibr him t0 replace, in his work, 
abstract generaiizations about the consumer with objectively usabie materiaf. 

The third and last aspect with which i should like to deal is the relation between 
productivity and iildustrial design. Productivity dispteeys three attributes: 

1. incrBasetripnaduc!:^; 

2. decrease in the unit cost price of the produot 

3. impfovenrient in the quaiity of the product. - 

In present-day large-scale industry, productivity has two complementary methods of 
attainiFig its ends; 

1. operational research; 

2. automation, 

("Operational reseai€h," according to G. KinDbal and P. M. Morse, "is a scientiflc 

method whose purpose is to give management a quantitative biaslB for decisions 
relating to operations placed under its controL" "Automation," according to Frank G- 
Woollard, ''^ the system and method of making processes automatic by the use of 
self-controlling, self-acting means for perfonmHig necessary operations in industrial or 
commercial undertakings. ") 

We have already mentioned a possible return by present-day industry to the 
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productive pNkDsophy of Henry Ford: the idea of productivity as t^ie dominant iactof , 
Little by little, vast sectors of irKtustry rBeH^ that ^Bnzied oompetitksn inomamenlH§on 
of' products can seriously oomfromise ttieir real interests. The first symptom and 
warning is the (Detroit crisis: the surprising and unpleasant discovery of the slump in 
the sales of Generat Motors, Ford, and Chrysler cars. To replace a popular "look" with 
a purist "kxjk" would be r>o sokjtkxitdthj^ 

already dimly seen that ornamentation, popular or purtet, is an absurdity fromihe point 
of view of productivity. ^ - . ■ 

Naturally, many people assert that the problem is irxxirrectfy stated; tt^t even an 
industry in full automation could produce the most absurd products. I do not doubt that 
the subtle stone I ace work of the Hindu temple of Rajaran i could be the subject of a fully 
automatic n^s-production run, if a maharajah had a chance caprice. It is only in the 
light of productivity ortteria that we coukJ esteM 
And I can assure you that the cost price would not be convincing. 

Tfiere is also the argurnentthatthe designer is not faced withanewsituati 
he hiasalWaysbeen obliged to intoaooountmalerials, M3rication, and productivity, 
too. We agree. ^ tie existence ol a different levd of is forgotten. Today, 

the requirements of productivity are much greater than before. Let me quote an 
example. Atthe Builders' Conference held in 1 954 in fVbscow, the popular omanDentation 
of Soviet arcNteoture-^the neoclasslcism of tf>6 pastry oook— was corKlemf^ed by 
Khrushchev, not because of revisions in the off icial Sovietaestfielic, but because of the 
productivity requirements of industrialized building, arxJ t^ecause of the need to 
reduce the ccst price per cubic meter. 

We may be certain #iat/lrY the years 
go hand in hand; the demands of auto rrrati on will to a great extent contribute to this, Tfie 
new phase of industrial deyebpment is characterized by a new theory of ttie 
relationships betwmr! m^hine and product. Ttieme^Nne deeignedlor the result 
product willbe replaced by^the machine designed to carry out fundamental operation. 
This is the thesis of Eric Laever and John J. Brown; its importance to industrial design 
is of the first order. If, in the past, the product to a certain extent determined the 
operative t>ehavk>r of the machlrte, tien in tfie titure, it will be the operative behavior 
of the machine which will to a certain extent determine the product. This Impfies that 
the designer will, nx?re than ever, have to obey factors foreign to his own individual fieid. 
One of the most typical activities of the new period will be wfiat John Diebold terms 
red^gn, "Fully automatic production,'' writes Oiebokt, "often begets the need to 
redesign the product as much as the process of production. ... Inthe majority of cases, 
it will seem easier to renovate the consumer goods than the industrial equipment, which 
wH have tocarry out a predelerrTilriedfurtctlQn/' 

factory at Shepperton, for example, was only po^ble tfirough redesign, aocordhgto 
the engineer John Sargrove. 

Redesign can nevertheless have other reasons. A product may undergo essential 
modification in its shape and in Its ftjnction because of the devebpmer^ of its varkms 
organs. In this direction it is most interesting to observe the phenomenon conventionally 
termed "miniaturization." The engineer J. W. Dalgleish gives the following definition: 
niie devefoprnervtof techniques tiatnrtake po^ 

is reduced to a limit primarity imposed by tf>e smallest valves which are ecofK)mioally 

available " The radical reduction in the scale of tubes, and the introduction of 
transistors, has stimulated revolutionary modifications in huge areas of industrial 



production. Su^ modifications will be of profound s^ificanca to industnai design. It 
is thai the diartge in ac^ of the product--cons»dering tto scale of use, the 
human scale, as fixed— poses exceptionaHy irrteresting and difficult problems for the 
designer. On the other hand, the peaceful use of atomic energy wiil open an absoluteiy 
new fidd of aotivity^ to the: designer, where tasks awa^ hhn which are oompletely 
different from those it is his habft lo inriagine. 

Having considered the present-day problems of industrial design, we rnay n@w 
draw some conclusions about the training of the designer. 

For some time, it w«s thought tiiat^ the theme of education for indusfrial design 
could be isolated from the general context of higher education. This false conviction 
was fostered by the habjt, inherited from the time of the Bauhaus. of considering 
tiaining for induelnal desigri as a primarily artistic phenortienon, only marginally 
pec^ogic. But education for industriat design is only a special case of higher 
^ education . Many— I do not say all— of its problems should be visualized and solved in 

rBtetion to other greater problems of education. 

In this direction, it is most Important to examine the example of the relationship 
between education for industrial design and the present crisis In scientiftc arKl 
technical education. Every day, it is stated that nrwre scientists, more engineers, rrare 
teohntcians must be trained. Certainly this is a most important question; but in fact it 
IS entered upon with extreme frivolity. Statesmen, educational administrators, and 
joumalists believe that the problem is purely quantitative^ that it can be solved by 
increasing the numlDer of teachers and tiie construction of new school buildings, and 
by an ever larger number of students. Truer these are indispensable measures, for 
without them it would be knpgesible to put the.matter on a real basis; but they are not 
enough. We educators vi/ant to know on what educational philosophy to base our 
teaching. Thetwofundamentaicurrentsof contemporary pedagogy, neohumanistand 
prop^ssrve, afsno tonger of ariy help to us tod^ 

This insufficiency is not only a fact of scientific and technical education, but also 
of education in industriaJ design. The didactb philosophy, from which the industrial 
design schools are still nourished^ is in faeteompletely out of date. It Is identified today 
with ja tradWon which is principaliy arti^c: tfie Baufiaus tradition. (Thus, aithough 
Marianne Brandt's geometric tea-set "Bauhaus 1924" is now considered a museum 
curiosity, it is asserted that we must regard "Bauhaus 1924" pedagogical ideas as 
important today.y 

But what significance has the Bauhaus tradition, from the viewpoint of the history 
of educational ideas? How does it express itself? What are its characteristics? It would 
seem that in practice, as an educational reality, the Bauhaus tradition is aJmost entirely 
reduced to its preparatoiy ooursa For many, this course constitutes the principal 
component of the Bauhaus didactical tradition; more, it is considered the indisputable 
basis for the education of the designer. Thus, I think it important that we examine that 
which ma and is tfie basis of the leaching of this preparatory course. 

To begin with, it must be said ttiat the best qualified historians of the Bauhaus 
doubt the existence of a unified didactic principle in the preparatory course — as much 
at Weimar as at Dessau. But let us suppose for a moment that such a principie did exist, 
and that it had a unifted character. We could imagine it as the result of a syntiiesis of 
the contributions of Itten, Kandinsky, Klee, Albers, and Moholy-Nagy. For a moment, 
let us forget their profound differences and look for their common factors. We shall thus 
diecover a dklactk: principie wfiose general line could be described as foilows: the 
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student in thfce preparatofy course should, through artistic and manual practice, free his 
expressive dhd creative powers and develop an active, spontaneous, and Iree 
personality; he should reeducate his senses, regain his lest psycho bio logical unity — 
that is to say, the idyllic steta in which to see, tc bear, and to touch are true adventures; 
finally, he shduki GKXjuh^e knowledge not only imellecluetty but emotionally; not on^ 
thmugh oral explanations but tirough actton^not only through bockB but through work. 
Education through art. Education through doing. Such are the constants that we can 
separate out from the didactic thought of the master of the Bauhaus. 

Thischaracterizatkin shdws well enough thatthdBai^^ 
a didactic viewpoint, it js easy to reveal its origins. For example, we can clearly 
distinguish the influence of the "movement for artistic education," founded at the end 
of the last century by Hans v. Maries and Adolf Hildebrandti the influence of the "work 
schools" movement of Kerschensteiner; Ihe InHuenoe of the "activism" of Maria 
Montessori; and the influence of the American "progressive education." 

We cannot criticize.tlie Bauhauson this score. Tiiese movements were the most 
advanced manifestations of educational thought at the time. It was a matter of 
oppose to phlkA>gioal and verbalist "neohumaiYism,*' to philosophical idealism, to 
the academic crystallization of education . It was a question of argumentative exaltation 
of expression, intuition, and action, above all of "learning by doing/' But this educational 
phitosophy is in crisis, tt is Incapabte d as^ 

tfieoryandpractk»,eftgenderedbythe most recent scientific developments. We know 
now that theory must be impregnated with practice, practices with theory. It is 
impossible today to act withoiit knowledge, or to ^mow without doing. Operational 
sdentifte Uiought has bypassed ttie ingaiuous dualisms, ttie pseudoproblems which 
so worried the first pragmatists. 

' Naturally, this crisis in "progressive" educational philosophy is interpreted by 
^ome as the great moment of revenge, ^ if the day of consen/ative educaion, of 
"neohumanism," had returned. "Learning by doing** is in crisis, ihey think; let us then 
go back to "learning by speaking/' And let us speak only of Plato, of Aristotle, and of 
Thomas Aquinas. From existentiaiism to rigor. Such people make a great mistaj^e. If 
today we must refute '"ptogressive" education, we must a to, even more energeticalty 
and decisively, refute "neohumanism," 

A new educationai phiiosophy is already in preparation; its foundatbn is scientific 
operatiortalism. It is no longer a question of the nanries of things, nor of things alone: 
it is a question of knowledge, but of operational, manipulable, real knowledge. 

The designer is destined to integrate himself into that reality whose complexity and 
nuances I hope to have shown. He will have to operate at the nerve centers of our * 
iTKlustrial civilization; precisely there, where the nrKsst impartarrt decisions for our daily 
life aremade. and where, as a result, those interests n>eet which are most opposed arKj 
often fDost difficult to reconcile. Under these conditk»ns, on what will tf» success of his 
task depend? On his inventive capacity, certainiy, but abo on ttiefinesse and precision 
of his methods of thought and worl<, on the brsadth of Ns scientiftc and technical 
knowledge, as wefl as on his capacity o^inle^pfeting1hemost seowt and mo^ subtle 
processes of our culture, 

f=br the moment, orte schoot alone is devoM tothe (bmiatlcn of this new type of 
designer: the iHochschule far Gestaltung at Ulm. Thbsdhoot is the first example of the 
new philosophy of education Sooner or later, I am sure, other schools will be able to 
profit from its experience and begin to follow the same path. 
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»n. an articte published in Arcmem/rsl fMem^^^ tw4wd rac«r%itSocome 
assistant edtlQr,R«ynefBarrham launch an ^ 

come to the fore in Italy. Entitled "Neoliberty^the Italian Retreat from Modern 
Arch its ctu re, " t he a rt i c I e Dondemned the new tendency a betrayal of ^ 
modernism and an "infantiie" regression. Slonlfl^ufitty, the origins of Italfah 
370-18 modernism for Banham lay noK in thB ratidriaiitin df the l^SCte' but in futurism. 

Banhan>'s vSdUfy publidzocf commemi W*ira dlrecle0 In lar^e part at liiiaalu 
ftogen, who had played a major role in the new tendency's formation, botin as 
editor of Caaatelia'ContinuitA and as a prmcipal of the BBPB, which had 
. recently cofipls^ tha ToTO 

article elicitad a s^ongly worded response fbrn the \Mm vcNtect-editor two 
rhortths later. AfifKHigh ftogers's posltfor* as 

expounded in earlier articles, his tone captures a sense of tt>e stakes invcfved 
aix] d the role of the journals in ftxldering en international det^ 

The term "Neollberty' bed been oofnod the prevlQw 
Portoghesi in an article entitled "Dal rsTsorealisnrKt al Neofiberty' publMlif||| . 
ComunM (December 195S), Portoghesi noted the pervasiveness of the new 
tendency, describing it as 'that vast impulse to reevaluate the first period of ttie 
modem movement (beginning with the neomedleval i^evlvalBWid ending with ' 
rationalism) which has exerted a direct Influende Ofith»fnetf 1idhrtt HfMu^ 
of certain Italian architects of both the >^unger generation and that of the 
rrmmeB: in his view, the first phase of "po&trationalist" arct^iiecture. which he 
labeled 'neoredli^' by aiiBkjgy ti>,fl^lJI$e.i;^^^ 
(1944), had been animated by an afTfH^ 

Italian populace left homeless arid Impo^^Gitfshed t>y 6^ war; ipfton^^ in the ^ 
epic popu I f sm of M a r i 0 R i dolf i 's f N A hou sing on Via le Et lop i a i n Rome { T 950-54) . 
it emulated the ambienoe of worKjr>g*dai&& life, romanticizirig its spontaneity and 
natMrelIsm, arid opppeing MraJIst^prepc^^ 
Neoliberty, in contrast, coincided witti the "economic rhiracles" appearing 
throughout Europe by the late 1950s, Looking back to lurn-of-lhe-century 
bourgeois building tradition, it cultivated eclecticism and fantasy wtiile at the 
same time acting as a critique of rationalism's lack of expres^M«>e9S 'and of 
nnalsrialrfchness.'PtHioghasfresefvedjil^^ ' 
be a background for his own work), relating it to Italy's Art Nouveau style, the 
brick expressionist school of Amsterdam, and early Ffank Uoyd Wright Weight 
himself had recentiy revived the manner in his Morns store In Sqn Rancisoa 
(1949) and Masieri Foundalk)n in Venice (1952). It thus atoo tad lin^ to 

69-^ Bruno Z^'s orgenicism and to tf)e work of Cario Scarpa and IgnazlbQflvdiMa. ^ ^ 
But the prime manifesto of Neoliberty was Roberto Gabetti and Aimaro 
Isola's Bottega d Erasmo in Turin (1954), polemically published in 1 957 In 
Casabena^ It was fdtowed (in noioriety)*y Vf^isce loweri, The lBi»(,irii|||^^ - .. 
^ctended the stylistic connotations beyond the ep^n^vnoMe Ubenyp ewfoad a 
medieval fortified tower at skyscraper scale, A few nrK)nttm after his argumeirt 
with Banham, Rogers presented the building to his international colleagues at 
C I AM's meeting in Onerlo Justifying its Silhouette as tr« product of functional 
and technic requireinents as well as of a Mbftetf 

aXM urbancx)nba)(tHe¥raaattad<edeo9lnt1M»im 

l&t-es Smithson and Jacob Bekema. To Smithaon'a comments that the buikl^no was a - 
formal istic exercise and dangerous modeJ for imitation. Rogers replled» TTfSSfe^ 
cf« rnain difficviity that J see and that is tfiat you ^^^^^ 

From Casabel fa-Continuity 22$ (June 1959), pp. 2 4.. Tranaiiii^ty Myo^'' ■ 
Widiamson. Courtssy of Studio BBFfi and Juita Ba/^fi. " - - i' *r 



The Evolution of Architectura: Reply to the Custodian of Frig Ida ires 
EmB&io HBihm Rogers 

There are sensations that one can never get rid of; as in Proust, where certain odors 
are connected with certain thoughts. Simiiarly, reading Mr. Banham's article in the 
ArcNtecturedRe^^w, 1 cannot avoid rem^bdringthe amusing but decadent Vtctorian 
"pub" with its dispfay cases of "stuffed fishes" and all the other customary trifles 
reconstructed in the cellar of the English review's off ices. It is a way of recovering history 
ttirough a particular society's representstfions, of painstakingly indulging in tfie most 
abstruse, dusty, and al$Q rrK)st condenmabta examplets, to the point of absorbing that 
society's flavor. 

It is proiDable that this ''pgb" shows only the negative pole of a cultural attitude to 
which tlie review 1^ assumed a commitment with incomparabie lntelliger)ce and 
seriousness. But it is clear that every battfe conducted with such Insisterice ultimately 
has to involve some critical valuation before it may be entirely clarified. 

It would be ungenercnijs to believe/because of possible errors or those that liave 
alreac^ been noted,, tiiat the whole business ought to be condemned, or that one 
should go ahead and say that those responsible are oblivious to other problems that 
aremuch nrKxesignif icantin tfieformationof contemporary architecturai consciousness. 

Af^itecturai Remwmii Casabelfa are, from the cultural point of view, frie nx>st 
engaged reviews in the worldi the rrost audacious and, as a consequence, the most 
open to criticism. One may accept or refute their positions, but no one who examines 
them openmindedly wiJI want to deny that both make valid contributions through their 
critical discoveries, thdrcugh research, and proposals leading ip a more valid framing 
of the problem of cunBnt architectiji:e, this breaking up the schemes of modernist 
formalism* ^ 

t would IH^ those who speak about us and about Italian architecture to use equally 
respectfuHanguage, and not rnlstake fireflies for lantserns, nor mix up the cards on the 
table, nor content then^ives w*h statenriente that are improvised and, in any case, 
^perficial and hasty. 

For this reason it displeases rrte that the same review for which we have 
demonstrated so much respect, having even dedicated an essay to it (Matilde Baffa, 
"L'Architettura al vaglio di una rivista fnglese," Casabella no. 220), would give space 
to an editorial like Mr. Banham's 'Neoliberty— the italian Retreat from Modern 
Architecture." 

An editorial cannot be judged by the same standards as just any article, Inasmuch 
as it customariiy expresses the opinion of those in charge; it is where the convictions 
of the journaf acquire an offbiaT character. 

Mr. 8anham, oblivious to the environment in which he works, evidently believes 
he is directing his accusation at those who have considered "the remaining monuments 
of Art Nouveau in a degree of detail that bespeaks more than historical interest. Works 
of Gaud{, Sullivan, d'AroncOt Horta» and the Viennese school, in partksular [he writes], 
have been described and illustrated even to the extent of the original drawings and 
coiour-blocks of their exteriors, supported by texts that were far less expository or 
explanatory than they were euloglstio and rhetorical.'' If the articles have been 
rhetorical, we are at fiault, as we wtxild be at fault if, for example, we had written what 
appears in an editorial '\r\UArchitettura(no. 37, November 1 958, page 439): "Rationalism , 
consumed in the prodigious metamorphosis of Ronchamp, committed here its subtle, 
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virtuous, extenuated suicicte; at seventy-two, Mies van der Rohe has ended the game. 

language: the tending toward Liberty, the formalism of the Milanese school, the 
complicated research of Scarpa and the brutalism of DOIivo, the clever empiricism of 
Gardellain Venice. These are beginnings, attempts, experiments, ail of which are open 
to discussion but vhalrfBali indicativa of the pc^sibiflty of reiaunohing modem 
arcttitecture. Having rendered homage to Mies in the gleaming mauso<eum of 
rationaHsm, we go out drinking with ttiese friends who are 1^ perfect and respectable, 
wtic^Gfft'aH^r^^ butwtidatl^BisthavethecoMi^tooorMnue 
a tfiditkti v#tich was, ui^lyeiBterda^,^^ Mies, ti&tradHion of sMoorrlbflnrrism,' 

For us, on the other hand, the rDodern movement is not dead at all: our modernity 
is really in carrying forward the tradition of the Masters (including Wright), But to be 
s€risitiv8 to the beaiMjJ (arid not only to the value of documenting it) in soma 
manifestations that are no lodger sufficiently appreciated ts certainly a respectable 
position. And likewise, it is respectable to historicize and update certain values left 
hanging because of the need for other struggles. 

Mr. Bai^ham^iews tie has found (probably in theidusty drawers of tfiat Victorian 
furniture) the magtc key with which to open the sluice gates of history at any point, 
enabling the flow to deviate in the direction of his own private breeding farms of t>lood- 
thirsty morayeelsT 

It might be said tiiat, for him. using an old Ford is more justifiable than using ahorse 
because the Ford comes after the Industrial Revolution while the horse is obviously 
before. This comparison might be deduced from the conventional layout of the whole 
articte, where It i& rfwtfntaihed tiat, as far as imitations go, the arohftecte who today 
follows De StijI is better than the one who adopts Liberty since the fomner "at least 
revives fomns created since ttie watershed' tDetween our Ume and aj^ast tiiat is now 

dt^m^f^^^^^^^ tp atiealliw Hi^than^^l^^ 
that 'Idrmallsm k'^^ (^viE^milated fDmns: ahdei^ contemporay ^oultivatBd 
or spontaneous'* {Casabeffa no. 202). Conversely, criticaT and considered review of 
histoficai tradition is useful for an artist who refuses to accept, certairi themes in a 
rndchikntcalmannei7R»rMr.B^ however, delenitirilsmof ftmris^aibcord^ 
abstract line of development seems to take the place of a concept of history. 

From this derives his aptitude for bestowing absolutions and excommunications, 
which can only mummify reality. 

r4o less objectionable is his system of elevating some poor p^son 
make him totter, only then to throw him so far down as to render him unrecognizable. 

And even someone like me who, in line with his principles of freedom of opinion, 
is ready to consider any criticism, Is not disposed to endure that which—ffke this— is 
oontradiclory not only in its evaluation of tf)e facte, but even in its e)«po^tion of these 
facts, which require far more precise information and above aft more correct citation, 

Personaily. it does not flatter rrie to be called the ^'hero-figure of European 
architecture in the fate forties and early fifties'* if I am then oonsidered one of tfiose 
responsible (together with Belgtojoso and Peressutti) for having curated the Italian 
section of the 1958 Industrial Design exhibition in London (with works by Albini and 
other first-rat© coileagues) "which seemed to be little more than a hymn of praise to 
Milanese bof^^e taste at its queasiest and most cowardly.'' 

1 am responding because, in spite of everything (and certainly because of the 
authority of the journal that sponsors it), the article treating italian matters with such 
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presumption has been much talked about here; I am responding because I am the 
main person condemned and because along with me are chad my associat9$; 
because it is necessary to disentangle the discussion from a prejudice concerning a 
name, that of Neoliberty, with which, according to the extemporaneous classifications 
typical of Banham, architects of various ages, responsibilities, and tendencies are 
associated'rltfidfinaUly because 

ought to be included in it all those who attempt to avoid what I want to call by its true 
nanne. and that is conformism and fomnalism. The silence, for example, concerning a 
Gardella,r a f%dc^i a Michelucci, an Albini, a Samond, engenders further confusion in 
the alteady great confusion of what has been said. I respond because I do not want 
to be accused of positions that we have not taken. Finally, I respond because, in 
refuting other people's affrrmaAfDns, I hope to make it understood that 1 do not indulge 
in the attitude of lout vatn^ bien, fmdanruB la mafquise," but rather that I worry, at least 
as much as Mr. Banham. about a certain dangerous trend of Italian architecture, the 
analysis of which I do not intend to evade insofar as it concerns my own responsibility 
as artist, critic, andt^usher: 

Mr. Banham declares himself to be disifluskNied because, in the aftermath of the 
war, he had placed many hopes ki (in uSMilareee abow all)^ having even created 
a myth in order to locate us. 

But who siiDstantiEdes these "illusions'' for hkn? Some Roman architects: Moretti 
and Vagnetti. The first in particular. He himself, anticipating our reaction, declares that 
we will, for our part, reject this interpretation of his. in fact, it is obvious that an adroit 
but willful formalism is not only not indicative of the supposed goals not reached by us, 
but it adeo deniee the thebretiGal and atsove all moral presuppositions of our struggle, 
which shuns aestheticism and intellectual games. 

As far as the work of the young architects goes: of Aulenti; the Novara group of 
Gregotii, Mene^^« and Stoppino; as well as of Gabetti and Isola, it is not true that 
-Casabeita has published them ''with evident editorial approval," because if it is 
obvious that nothing appears in thisjournal without my consent to its publication, \ have 
openly shown my criticism precisely of the tendentious and conclusory value of tfiese 
products, limlling rr^self to considering tiiem significant examples of some young 
peopie inteiligent enough to react to modernist formalism. 

If, then, one wants to accuse them of being led^ after an initially correct impulse, 
by a negative polemic, over and beyond an equally necessary action of positive 
reelaboration, tfiat corresponds exactly to tiioughts J expre^ed in Casabetia no. 21 5 
CContinuity or Crisis?"). 

. . But this is not what Mr. Banham maintains, talcing an extract as imprecise as it is 
unfaithfulfroman article byAldo Rossi, "llpassatoe il presentenella nuova architsttura," 
where, with deame^ and honesty, the latter criticizes his own friends on precisely 
ihose points concerning which Mr. Banhtam makes him iook iike a kind of demagogue 
of the bourgeois spirit. 

Ontheotherhard, inthe very sarne issueof CasaM/a, no. 21 9, Aido R 
a critique of Hans Sedlmayr's book against modern art ("Una critica che rispingramo"). 
and voicing a position widespread among young peopie in Itaiy, underscores the 
diffierenca between a reactionary critique and a progressive critique of the modem 
nrKJvement: "The rejection of tfie values of tiie modem world necessarily implies a new 
barbarism, since in any case today it is not possible to ignore how much the modern 
work! has characterized the Europe of these last years — In essence the motive of 
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decisive dissent is still this: that this type of criticism does rvot point to a prospattat 
development, an alternative within modem culture, but poses iteelf as negation of' 

modemoAjre.' , ^ >t,v. 

Every alternative or developmentthat we have supported has always been within 
modern culture, and it is for this reason that our task is laborious and dffiicult. Why has 
Banham who waite to be theacpertOfrtNngs Italian, not sought to read better and 
mmmerfm irwist on his definitions of "Milanese' and 'Torirvew ' smack 

of banality? ||j|t--|'-|, ^ 

ttor are Gabetti and Isoia and the others in the same category Wiafee, rt tne 
defirtWonof NeoHberty can beflppliedtotheBottega d'Erasmo (and to other works by 
other young architectssproutiriguphere and thereinltaly),itcan also be appliedonly 

if uselessly distorted to the different groups whose nostalgias, more than to Utorty, 
hark back perhaps to Dutch expres^onism (for Aulenti) or to the ecl^^^^^ 
and fiotege (fer Giegotti and Associates), As for the works of the "Cooperative of 
Architects and Engineers of Reggio Emilia," they are not at all Neoliberty and could 
. almost be taken for examples of what Banham calls "current architecture. 

Norm figini and Pollinl Neoliberty; this is obvious even when they indulge in 
naturalisticthinkingJflwerenotdriventopolerTiicbyBanham'stone,lwouldflndscmf« 
usefulness in thealarm he has sounded,butthatlittlebitof sanity that can be found in 

his obsen/ations and that might readily be agreed least as indication Of 

rootiwsloinvestigate--finishesbycorTuptingteelfinthetorU^^ 

aomuch that his generalized accusation against the most recent manifestations no^t 

only goes beyond the modern movement in Italy, but displays such a ngid 

incomprehension of many fundamental events that it ends up indicting the wider 

dewtopmental possibility of aH international history. To listen to him, in modem Italian 

architecture, nhebackstageinftuenceofMarinettilwhomSartoris once acknowledged 

in print as a patron of the movement) ... was most likely to be felt." 

What does itmatlerto us thatSartoris says this? One who has dull vision deforms 
everything he sees: "'modern' was practiced as a style, since it could not be practiced 
as a total discipline the literally hollow formalism of Terragni's Case del Fascio at 
GkxTK) brilliantly demonstrates."Does Banham not see the relationship between for^ 

and content and does he not know of Terragni's struggles to give a moral content and 
fonn to fascism through his work? (He was unfortunately deceived.) And why did 
Pagano, Banfi, Ubd die, if not because their artistic discipline could not do other than 
oppose ilseK to the rules of the cfictfltorshlp? 

Banhamought to have recognized in a subtler manner that which has repeatedly 
been observed by ourown writers: namely, the continuous dramatic struggle of culture 
in general against the contingenc»8 of Italian society (before, during, and after 
tewi8m);1tomthi8he would have had to infer thedifliculty of identifyingartwi^^ 

dialtetical relationship, the persistent lovers' quarrel, the conquests the 
misunderstandings, therejections.the redemptions. 7h6«i he would have intuited o^ 
of themoet irVteresting aspects of our history: precisely that Italian architecture, ,n its 
authentic examples, is a moral act and, at least implicitly, an instrument of political 
struggle alternating successes with failures, as in the entire political history of Itaten 
progressK^e tendencies, but certainly not for tfiis reason worthless or condemnable 
After the war of Itoeration and the stupendous period of partisan struggle, it 
seemed that the world, Europe, and Italy were resurrected to adefinitely better Irfe, and 
we fed ourselves on hopes, imagining that they represented reality, even though we 
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were fofced to see that everywhere these were riew Utopias, Since then all of Italian 
society— that which Is progfBssive and aware— cfamors for breati so not to ba 
caught on the shoals of off icialtem. And the fact that there exists an architecture more 
loaded with feelings than with reason is not owed to a retreat by architects. Quite the 
contrary! It is a struggle against the current. What happens in the communal offices, 
in the adrninistrative offipes, rTKJst be rK)ted. As 
believe in art must grit their teeth to break a path beyond the barricades. 

Is it not the case that Riddf i, Gardella, B,BP,R. , Aibini, Samon^, Michelucci, and 
l%ctnatD, among the most sbwuous defenders of modernity, no longer do what they 
did before, endi prec^@V reason are consistent; has Banham ever asked 
himself this? It cannot be believed that these people and many others would all at once 
have laecome irresponsible to the point of abdicating the conquests so laboriously 
achieved. 

Their strength has realiy been that of having understood the modern movement 
asa ''continuous revolution;' that is to $ay, as acontinuous development of the principle 
of adhererK^ to ttie changeable coTilents of life. 

Uttle by little the thematic became richer, and as a oon^quaice the exigencte® 
became subtler. Formal issues, therefore, became more difficult, because they tried 
to 6rKX)mpa$$ an ever g reatar number of propositions — the widening of the architectural 
problematte and the rmmediate effect of critical thought; the historiclst revision of all 
historical periods and especially those closest in time, which had been dislDrted 
through the normal opposition caused by the dialectical traffic between generations. 

And Liberty too was better understood (and why not?) when there were still 
energies to collect and channel. 

Liberty cannot be considered only in terms of its historicaf def i nition , as progenitor 
of modernity , but must also be considered in terms of its own values, which correspond, 
moreover, to a recognitidh so necessary that as a young student I a^eady wrote about 
itinaih^isproject 

What Ts there to be afrard of? 

There is no doubt that it is necessary to look at the experiences of the past (at ail 
of them), tfiough naturally witfxxjt letting oneself become entEHigied in them, as 
unfortunately—and I am tfie first to recognize it— +iappens to some. 

This complex process of revision, however slow and elaborate, has been 
mtstnterpreted by those less prepared, who have been shocked by it. But it must be 
recognized in any c&Be that such revision could make even tfie best ignore some 
cultural component (like the technologbal) to which more attention was paid in other 
nfKtments. But progress is the result of choices and of suspensions of Judgment, which 
at every moment can en' by tncompleteness; progress is paJd for also with some 
mislaid. Yet I am persuaded that along with the dartgers that Italian architecture is 
runnfng, awareness does surface, despite the arrogant goading of Mr. Banham, who 
plays the part of custodian of Ffigidaires and who furthermore believes that "the 
revolution . , /began with electric cookers, vacuum cleaners, the telephone, the 
gramophone, and all those other mechanized aids to gracious living that are still 
invading the home, and have permanently altered the nature of domestic life and tiie 
meaning of domestk; architecture." f^that weare here, I would also add the blende, 
which woukJ serve to make a nice cocktail together with the other revolutions which, 
according to him, have their "milestones" in the "Foundation Manifesto of Futurism, the 
European discovery of Frank Lloyd Wright, Adoif Loos's "Ornament and Crime/ 
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Hermann Muthesius's lecture to the Werkbund Congress of 191 1 , the achievement of 
fij% Cubist paniti^, and so fbilh.' All ^ 

I am persuaded that the whole experience has been useful. It has been so useful 
that Italian architectural criticism and production have taken, desprte everything, some 
steps that in many countries are yet to be attempted. 

The latter will pert^nly take these steps, and perhaps h a different direction, in 
accordance with what the particular cultural and economic conditions suggest, but I 
do not believe our experience, that of a proven historical consck^usness, of the 
necessary usaiyness of c^re inthe order of space and tk^^ 
new work and those preexisting factors— to be of little import, nor do t believe tfiat 
these ought to be discarded with such superficiality. 

Anyway, we do not presume to be the only ones who are moving fonA^ard: much 
more luminous exarnples come to us from the Mesters: La CortHJSier has created 
Chandigarh with the echo of all India; Gropius the Emtiassy of Athens, steeped in 
Greek history; Mies a "monunr>ent" with the Park AverKie skyscraper in New York; and 
Wright, before he died, works which, wtiHe hij^ consistent In spirit, cannot be 
confined wtthln the letter of many of his prBcedlngtftBclaratk3ns. 

No one has stopped; concerning the Masters themselves one coufd paradoxically 
paraphrase an aphorism of Nietzsche; "He who remains a discipb rewards his own 
master badly." 

This is so in ourQa9e, aHttienrKHefbrthoseof uswlx)donotM<elDgetfr^^ 

slavish dogmatics. 

If all that departs from the configurations of academic modernism or does not 
succumb, out of lU-edvised escapism, to the brevado of formalism is fMediberty, then 
we shall be in large and good company. 

But if Neoliberty is really that tendency which retraces the steps of Liberty Jtseif, 
tfien what we^anetalknig about is giving the right fimr% to a little firidure wh^ 
are represented, in Italy, by certari ymmo ardtHeots who— I hope^-^ere suffioiertfy 
aware as not to belfeve they sum up all of Italian architecture in themselves And it is 
also to be hoped that they wili soon notice some useless misunderstandings into which 
tbey have fallen. To^xxtotude, I mnuki like to invite Mr Beuiham, wfio I believe kr)ows 
English better than Italian, to read directly from ITw Poetry of Architecture by John 
Ruskfn, a great Englishman, without repeating the outdated interpretation of Marinetti, 
a "revolutionary' Fascist who died wearing the cap of the Academy; 'We shall consider 
the architecture of ratiorB as it ktfkjencad t)y ttieir feelings and manners, ae it is 
connected with the sdenery in wf>kit it is founds and with the ski^ under whbh it was 
erected," 

He wilt find ttwe eome starting points for the evoKitkxi of aiohitactura. 
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Trained as a painter, the Dutch artist Constant Nieuwenhuys became involved 
with surreafist circles in Paris after the war. His encounter with the Danish artist 
172-75 Asger Jorn led them in 1948 to found the Cobra group together with the Belgian 
poet Christian Dotremont. Cobra was dedicated to the vitalism of art brutanO 
opposed to all rationalistic forms of expression. After Cobra's dissolution in 1951 
Constant moved to London for two years. There he became convinced that 
traditional painting was Irrelevant to contemporary problems stemming from a 
"mechanized, technoid envlfonmeru" and began to study the relation between 
urban space and human behavior. Ir , 1953 he collaborated with the Dutch 
34 7-60 architect Aldo van Eyck on a "color-^ace" installation In the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam. In the accompanying manifesto, entitled "For a Spatial Coionsm," 
the authors rejected the use of color tor decorative or functional ends, calling for 
the development of a chromatic 'plastic reality" in architecture analogous to that 
in painting. Three years later, after attending the First World Conference of Free 
Artists staged by Jorn and the ltaliar> painter Giuseppe Pinot-Gallizio in Alba. 
Italy, Constant joined their Intemational Movement for an Imaginist Bauhaus. As 
a member of Its "experimental laboratory," he explored the idea of unitary 
167-^71 urbanlsm (a concept originated by a related group, the Intemational Lettrists, 
headed by Guy Debord in Paris), designing a pavilion for the laboratory, a plan 
of Alba based on 'psychogeographic" routes, and an encampment for the 
gypsies who had been passing through this town in Italy for centtjries. The last 
project became the first realization of unitary ufbanist theory. Based on the 
notion of a mobile and nomadic architecture, it also served as the starting point 
of a scheme for a Utopian city which Constant would call the "New Babyfon." 

In 1957. after a founding meetjrrg in Alba» Jorn's Imaginist Bauhaus and 
Debord's International Lettrlst merged with several other radlcai groups to form 
the International Situatlonlst. As a protagonist of the new movement ckjring Its 
initial stage of development. Constant continued to elaborate ttie Idea of unitary 
urbanlsm In projects and writings. The statement that follows was published in 
the first of the new series of Potl&tnh, formerly the Leltrist organ—its name 
derived from a ritual exchange of goods practiced by the Northwest Coast 
Indians, reinterpreted by Marcel Mauss in his Essay on the Gift and later by 
Georges Bataille as an expression of humanity's desire for "unconditional 
expenditure." In his article Constant criticizes functionalist urbanism» epitomized 
by the French grands ensembles of the 1950s, for its sterility. Drawing on the 
427-<36 ideas of the Dutch historian Johann Hutzinga and Henri Lefebvre's philosophy of 
everyday life, he calls for a city conducive to psychic needs for play and creative 
use of leisure, propo^ng psychogeographtc study techniques and models as a 
testing ground: "the science fiction of architecture." 

Constant resigned from the Siluationist group in 1960 when its program 
shifted from unitary urbanism to more directly political activities. A poetic 
fantasist of great plastic sensibility, he continued to develop the New Babylon on 
his own, envisioning a global system of megastructural "sectors," their 
labyrinthine circuits separated by green spaces. Commenting freely on the 
266-69 space frames of Konrad Wachsnmn and the suspended mast structures of 
86-92 Buckminster Fuller, Constant imagined the citizens of a postrevolutionafy future 
living in perpetual circulation and indeterminacy, lib>erated from fixed nnodes of 
production by cybernetic technology and able to reinvent their own environment 
on a purely creative basts. "The homo tudens of the future society wai not have to 
make art, for he can be creative in ^e practice of his daily life." 

Published as "L& Grand Jeu ^ Venir" in Potlatch: Informations int6rieures de 
rinternationaie situationnisle 1(30), 15 July 1959. Courtesy of the author. 
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The Great Game to Come 
Constant 

1 The necessity to construct whole cities rapidly and in large number, a necessity 
thatinvolvestheindustrializationofunderdevelopedcountriesandtheprobngedcnsis 

of housing since the war. has propelled urbanism to a central position among the 
probiem^of the presentday.Wein fact consider that all development is imposstbletn 
thisculturewithoutnewconditionsforoureveryday surroundings. Urbanism musttake 

stock of such conditions. First of all, it is necessan/ to state that the initial experiments 
undertakenbyteamsofarchitectsandsociologistshavefalteredfromlackofcollective 

imagination, a fact we hold responsible for their Med and arbitrary approach 
Urbanismasitisconceivedbyprofessionalurbaniststodayisreducedtotheprac^^^^^ 
sludyofhousingandofcirculationaslsolatedproblems.Thetotallackoflud*csol^^^^^^ 
in the organization of social frfe prevents urbanism from rising to the level o creation, 
and the sad and sterile aspect of the majority of new housing districts testifies to this 
hideously 

2. TheSituationfets,explorersvrf«specializeinplayandleisurepastimes.understand 
thatthe visual aspectofcitiescountsonly in relation tothepsychologicaleffectswh,ch 
itwiUbeableto produceand which must be calculated as part of the sum of functions 
to be anticipated. Our concepBor. of urbanlsm is not limited to buildings and heir 
functions but extends to the entire usage one will be able to make of them, or at ieas 
to imaginefor them. Itgoes without saying thatthis usage will have tochangeassoca 

conditions demand, and that our conception of urbanism is therefore above all 
dynamic. We also reject the establishment of buildings in a fixed landscape that now 
passes for the new urbanism. on the contra-y.we think that all static and ur^terabte 
aspectmuslbeavoided.andthalthevariableorfurniturelikecharacterofarchrtectural 
elements is the condition ofasupple relation wrththeevents that theywiinivethrough. 

3. Consciousnessof future leisuretimeandthenewsituationsthatwearebeginrang 
to construct must profoundly change the prevailing idea that is the point of departure 
for urbanistic study: we can already enlarge our knowledge of the problem by 
experimentation withcertainphenomenatlnkedtolheurbanamblence:the animation 

of different8treets,the psychological effectsofdiversesurfacesandconstfuctons me 
rapid changeoflhetookofaspace by ephemeralelements,therapidityw.thwh«;h the 
ambience of places changes, and the variations possible in the general ambience of 
different neighborhoods:TheddnVe,aspracticedbytheSituationists.isan efficacious 
means for studying these phenomena in e)dsting cities and drawing some provisory 
conclusions. The psychogeographic notion thus obtained has already led to the 
creationofplansandmodel80fanimaginisttype.whichonecanca!lthesciencefictKDn 

of architecture. 

4. The technical inventions that are today at the sen/ice of humanity will play a great 
role in the construction of futurecity-ambiences.it is notable and significant that 
inventionshave up tothepresentadded nothing to exisdngcutturalactivrties. and tha 
artist-creators have not known howtoemploy them. The possibilities of thecinema of 
television,ofradio.of rapid travelandcommunicationshavenotbeenut»ized.andttieir 

effect on cultural life has been the most miserable. The exptoration of technology and rts 
utilizationforhigherendsofaludic nature isone of the most urgent tasks for bringing about 

the creation of a unitary urbanism at the scale that future society demands. 
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K«iso Tange rose to preeminence in Japan in 1949 when he won first prize In 
a oompetilion to design the Hiroshima Peace Canter on the site where the first 

in turfi Imn trained by Le Corbusier end Antonin Raynnond. Tange was strongly 
affieet#d by European nrYOderniam. He presented his Hiroafiima project at ClAM's 
eCgtUti congress in Hoddesdon irv 1951. and m 1d69lrat/«led Otterioto ittind 
CIAM"^ IMipihirlng^ lhare he amoiv 

€MM%4Mebil«iyiMlHi<il « momsnt wtien he M ft more useful "to Day emphasis 

on the links thar unfte us all," At the sanne time h© was strongly receptive to the 
f^r-^p 240-4 f new ideas on nrx>biiity being advanced by the Smithsons and Team 10. Taking 
' ■ •HMfMenloEri^ 

'\^} nimm m t ixmmm\, he sited ihit he did pmum to htm txxmrmm m 

expressed irt our times in a unbn of technology and hunnanity Tradition can, 
to be sursp partk^ptf^ a pieoe Of creation, but it can no longer be a 
rtNt# T^pNiaMm it ti^ 

e i i ii d tnp «^sn island in Boston's Back Bay <ld69) and. above al, a pian for 
reiinic^yrlno Tokyo (1 960)— clearly narked a deparlure from the more ob^- 

oriented monumsntaljty of Hi roshima (com p leted i n 1 956} and the biMan bnM 
8)qysssJor)iifn of hie KurashNd Town Hall (19&B-60>, 

Tarigaia plan for Tottyo^ deported fn 6dM^^ 
Koji Kamiya. Noriaki Kurokawa. Arata Isozaki, and Heiki Koh, was first presented 
at the World Design Conference heid in Tokyo in 1960. Comparable in visionary 
scope to Le Corbusier's 1922 Ville Contennporajr>a for Paris, a city for three 
million inhabHants^ Tange's plan provkied fpr tan mjtHon. a dansMy on which 
tohyo^ populatfon we^^^WQjho at thfs dai£^ schMe was prtdteafead dfr 
' . mass movennent, speed, and automated conwnunicatton. Rejecting the 

trad itkDnal fixed rnaster plan. Tansje approached the oity as a iiving organism 
aut#ot to a Miiriyiua oyM ^ 
3t^^ Team 10 and being developed at this time by the Metabolist g rou p (among thorn 
Kurokawa)— seeking a form of organization responsive to dynamic patlOTS of 
urban flow and changing function . Believing that "the or>ly way to save Tokyo is 
to chan(}a its basic structure/ he rejected tfte model of the oentiipataJ oora 

schema he consktored obsolete and dysfunctional for a city of this rnagnitude 
(and which had been proposed for Tokyo in 1 956 on the nrx)del of Abercrombie 
and Forshaw's plan for Greater London), taking his cue instead from the linaar 
clly proposals that had been devek}ped by vafksus arthnecis since 1^ 
beginning of the oentory. To solve the prodfei iai'ihe dfty% aadiai i Stteh of 
iHjIldable surface area, he boWly located a new civic axis running from the 
. ^ modern business center of Tokyo into the middle of Tokyo Bay, whsre a chain of 

megaatructufal space frames interJ inked a cydkal^tjamof aijpai1i(|hi^i|saiitf 
mass transit flanked by fk>ating residential davelopment 

The dudackxjs prapoaal was worthed M and es^ delMi^ 
pragmatic terms. Yet it entailed nothing less than a total redefinition of the city 
itself. The lata-twentiattvoentury city was, in his view, "not merely a collection of 
peoplt and ftinofionah?l)ul 'an open oompMlliM 
oommunicalion network." Its fur>ctbn was no k)ngar % produce objects,' but to 
'act as a brain oanlsr performing countless invisible tasks/ If the period from 
1920 to 1960 had been one of func:tiorialism, Tange noted in a 5ubse<^uent 
writing, the new perk)d wotjJd t^e one of ''struoturism": 'the process of formaliziing 
the oommunicallonal actfvftiae and ftom 
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tjhough. it was widely criticiEed for both its technological determinism and < 
monumentaiity. Fumihiko Maki. a member of the Metabolist group, sugg^ted 
thai men thouflh th» msgfimx^re allowed for changeable infill , it could iteetf 
become obsolote arid thus pfow "a great w«ight about ^ 
society." Ma>«i proposed Instead the system 1h«t pemilte the greatest efflcierKy 
and flexibility with the smallest organizational structure." The critique of "major 
• j . stiyctures" vereus •minor objects" and the "overestimation of technology and 
..r,vM- .' productS»|iTOies8forthoifow^ 
. others, while anomer Team 1 0 representative, Peter anitf«or». objecting lo the 

regirT>entatton and overscaling of the componente, raised t» spect»r 
Brother, charging that the vision of a megalopolis the majority of whose 
population was eogaged in "tertiary" acMes--oommunkjations-^^ 
urwdlstic ec»fiomlcaliy but iy W 
such a "centralized nation-city." 

TX\e debate opened by Tange's project had important repercussions on 
rotated leodeocies around the world. The issue was approached in France as a 
K> . iL. ^0$mi. debate over the *8patlal o(ty; white m Italy it was refrauned in terms of the "new 
-hj" A-k. mMft urtjan dlfT»n^" tod the question c* "total form Ttie crilic Manfredo Ttluri, In 
'^t 'r>\^M(S5 an early essay entitled "^The New Urban Dimension and the f=unction of Utopia" 
• ' (Arch^tefllvra, crooac/wesiofia, February 1966), cautioned against "conc^ 

: ni,.Av.^«ivY,|5j5^^ n globfll and ^Resolving urban fOfm, alternative in the sense of dissolving 

existing structures; o* the IdenHficatlon of a ulopiaof scate with a eooisl Utopia 

d the camartte value attributed to tectinotogica* prophet 
of city and nature; and fir^, of forma* axaMeration Introduced aa an ufban 



Published in J&panese in Shinkenctiiku, iWSfCh t$6t in Br^in^ki^ 
Architect, >^r// 1961 pp. 10, 1Z 16, 18,28.32. ^^ptrfJMSherf fr) SfiffWft/' wv^setf 
ibm) in Udo KuHermann, ed.. Kenzo Tange: Architecture and Urban Design 
(Zurich: Veftag f(ir /^Wktur ArmUs, J970}, pp. 1 U ff. CkMrtesy of the author. 



A Plan for Tokyo, 1960: Toward a Struotural Reorganization 
Jf anzo Tafi9» 

1 . The nature of a city of 1 0,000,0003 tlio innponanee of its Mistoneo 
and the necessity of its growth 

Tokyo, New York, LxwxJon, Paris, Moscow— all masses of population that have passed 

or will soon pass the 10,OCX),000 mark. People call them "overgrown cities," but before 
deciding whether they are really overgrown or not, we must first consider the conditions 
that neoessitale their development, the importance of their existence, and the true 
nature of their functions.^, - 

The technologicaf revolution of the twentieth century, and particularly of its fatter 
half, is causing drastic changes in economic structure, in social system, and in living 
environment Technical systems invoMng huge energy, such as that produced from 
the atom, and electronic controls are rapidly improving the Industrial structure and 
furthering its organization. As a result, the circulation that occurs before and after 
production, as opposed to production itself, is becoming a more and more important 
part of the economic process. Inordertoconlrot econormc cycles In ourcapilalistic 
societyandtDenoourSQe uninterrupted growth, it is becoming increasingly necessary 
to plan and organize this circulation, in the capitalistic societies the ties between 
govemment and business are becoming stronger, and in socialist countries they are 
already stronger than that. 

Furthermore, it is now impossible to plan an industrial undertaking without 
reference to technological research or to the prospects for demand. The stimuiation 
of demand, whteh we refer to in Japanese as the "revolution in oonsumptkm," has 
become an unavoidable part of economic circulation; withoutthe mass communication 
that produces this stimuiation there can be no mass production. This phase of tfie 
economy Is beginning to controi people's nrKxles of living and their concept of life. 

The process of eoorKxnic circulation within a given country is determined by a 
complicated system of relationships in which government, politics, finance, control of 
production and consumption, technology, and communications are ali intimately and 
mutually finked. The portk)n of the populatbn whteh has charge of tfiis system— we 
might call this the tertiary industrial population — has been greatly increased during the 
second industriaf revoiution. The growth in this sector of the population, the increase 
in its productivity, and the rise in its income are indices of economic expansion. 

The functk}ns that are gathering togettw in cities d the ten^^ class are tfie 
pivotal functions of this tertiary phase of industrial production, and the peopie in the 
cities are the people who perform these functions. They are tf^e organization men. In 
response to their high level of consumption^ it Is only natural tfiat the tertiary functions 
of consumptkxi, such as sales and services, should oorx)entralB In the cities. Again* 
In Japan, which depends upon imports for raw materials, the factories concentrate in 
the ooastal areas around the cities, in pursuit of the capital and the oonsumptrve 
demand centered tfiere. The factories, hiowever, donot constitute tfve source of enei^ 
fbr the cities of 1 0^OOO.OCX). The source of energy is, after all tesaid and done, tfietarttary 
production functions. 

What 1 speak of as organization is not a slngie enterprise. It is neither fixed nor 
closed. It isatypecf organization that results fi^ 

produced by the technologicaf revolution, an open organization in which any combination 
of function and function, of function and man, of man and man is possible. By virtue of 
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this organization, the individuaJ fur>ctions go together to form the comprehensive 
fundtion of a crty of 10,000,0CX). 

At any class tevel and in any field, organizations— they might be called 
conferences — are formed and dissolved. This organizational activity, while entailing 
many expenses, decides everything, creating wisdom, producing values, and 
oonneoting Ihenri with the world. Tokyo, a city of 10,000,000, is the orgarrizalion of tm 
pivotal functions of Japan, and as such it is so important that tt controls the fate of the 
entire country. At the same time, world conditicns are reflected in this organization with 
gradually increasing sensitivity. 

Peoplesay thatttkeofig(anizaftk)n man is 
isseparated from this network. It is in order to cxjnnect themselves with this network that 
people gather in the cit^s. The telephone, the radio, television, the portable telephone, 
tfie videe>'tBleph6rie--<| these 

demand and need for direct communication. When men carry messages, when they 
attempt to preserve the links between the various functions, there is a flow of 
movement, and it is this movement that makes the urban organization an organization. 
The dty of 10,000,000 is an aggiBgation of a moving, flowing pofxilation. 

Tokyo, then js not merely a collection of peopie and functions. It is also an open 
organization in which the various functions communicate with each other and create 
the total function. What gives this organization its organic lif@ t84lie ftowing movement 
of the 10,000,000 people who are engaged.in the oommunicatjon of functions. 

2. The physical structure of Tokyo: limitations and inconsistencies 

Communication is the factor that gives organic life to the organization that is Tokyo, This 
city of 10,000,000 is, in effect an open complex linked together by a communication 
rvetwQf1c:A& tlieleohhkiiltndBn^ 

need fbr direct communication, ^ sirtcd transportation is neoesi^ary for direct 
communication, the transportation syGtem is the tDasIc physical fburtdation for the 
functional operation of the city. 

The functlonQ which are gathered In Tokyo seek closer muti^ communlcatkx>, 
and as a result they are drawn toward the center of tfie city- This civic center, once 
formed, grows larger and larger. At the same time, the people who perform the 
functions spread out into the suburbs in an effort to find cheap land. The city therefore 
assumes a form that Is centripetal and radial. This has been the t!rt3lcalurt>an pattern 
since the Middle Ages, and the natural pattern that a city will follow if left to grow freely. 

As tfie central urban district grows, there are more and more commuters, and as 
the suburbs grow, lh^ travel farther. Hence the murderous confusion ^ the train 
stations of Tokyo today. The movement of the commuters is repeated daily at definite 
intervals It constitutes a regular, permanent flow, which is sustained by the mass 
transportation organs. Though private railways and subways carry a certain percentage 
the people, the rmin burden Is shoukiered by the natkN^ 

With the growth cf social organization and the division of functions, there is nrore 
and more free, individually motivated movement. In opposition to the steady f kiwof tfie 
commuters, this is a variable fteiw^Km might say a flowing mobility. It Is this mobility 
thatgivestheopenorganlzallonoftfwcity its organic life. Ari^ 
this flow grows larger, sustained largely by automobiles, which grow more and more 
numerous with the expansion of the economy. 



Automobiles carry the flowing movement of traffic in the heart of the city and to a 
b^er degree in and between the urban subcente^ 

per capita is less in Tokyo than in Westem countries, it is growing fast, and wHh it the 
steady flow of commuters who drive their own cars is swelling. 

In the center of the city, where the pivotal functions are concentrated, the variable 
flow is increasing at an acoeleratirig rale, 

reached a state of paralysfs. but this does not alter the fact that the flow is both 
necessary and inevitable. Such nrK)bility is needed to maintain the life of a city of 
1 0.000,000, ArKi it should bekaptlnmifKj that the InorBBseinth^ 
^affic GonfL»bn. ConfMfion results from the fact thatlhe structure of the city cannot 
sustain the necessary mobility of the times* This is the failure (rf the redial city in which 
traffic moves toward the center, 

The traditlormi radiaf plan can perhaps provide the mobility required by a city of 
1 ,000,000. but that of 10,000,000 is beyond Its limitations. In Tokyo, where movement 
is increasing by the day, it Is urgent that a new system of transportation be constructed. 
And one which wiii bring city, buildings, and transportation into a single organic entity. 

In addition^ sir>cettte speed arid ^^ale of movem^ ddetroyingtfie 
ipatial order of t^ke1^^ty, it is r>ecessary to find a new or^ 

3» A Irian for Tokyo, 1960: a propoaal for a chango In atroo ftir a 

As a reflection of Japan's economb expansion, Tokyo is deveioping and spreading at 
a rapid pace^ and the flow of movement within the city is increasing in scale and speed. 
The human drive behind this growth is tremendous. 

And yet this tremendous human drive is having the adverse effect of exposing 
Tokyo's incongruities, of throwing the city's furtctior^ into confusion, and of slowing 
down movement to tiie point of paralysis. 

Many peopie consider tfiat growth itsetf has ptoduoed oori^ 
lhatifgrowthis contained, the situation willi^^ It is impossible, however, tocurtail 
ttiis growth, for that would be attempting to reverse a necessary historical trend. 

We do rK>t oppose such measures as tt^ redistributksn of factories throughout the 
country, the construction of satellite cities, or tfie rertioval of govemnrtental and 
educational institutions to otiier kx^ations. Such measures might in some r^pects be 
advantageous. In our opinion, however, the Tokyo that remained after these nr^easures 
had iDeen taken would still writhe in urban confusion. Furthernxire. the causes that lead 
to the city's e^cpanslon would still remain in operation. 

Tokyo will not be saved unfess we keep our vision firmly fixed on Tokyo itself. 
Nothing is accomplished by escapism; there may be open spaces to which existing 
urban instailalions oould be moved, butthe problem of Tokyo's growth would omtinue. 

People say that the city's expansion has t>een too rapid, but the real difficulty has 
been that our plans have been too smalf and our policies too oid-f ashioned. People are 
forever saying "we must be practical," but the type of "practicality" that has been 
exercised in Tokyo is impractical in the extreme. It is unrealistic and badcward-looking . 

We, for our part, recognize the necessity of Tokyo's growth, tho importance of its 
existence, and the vaiidity of the functions that it performs. Furthermore, we beiieve it 
possible to direct the human drive that has created ti^ confusion of today into new 
channels, and for tfiis reason we place forward a plan which we regard as both 
constructive and pi^actical. 

The city of 10,000,000 is an organism which has appeared only in the tatter half 
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of the twentieth century. It is a historical novelty. In orcter to remain alive and to grow, 
it must have a staicture befitting t>e twentieth century Instead, however, the radial 
pattern of the Middle Ages, with its centripetal traffic system and its rows of buildings 
along tfie sides of streets, has been allowed to grow and grow without basic alteration. 

The result is that the pennar>entstracture of the modern metropolis is incompatibie 
wttii the nrKivenDenttiiat is necessary te the life of the metropolie. The dd body can no 
longer contain the new Irfe. The radial pattern is incapable of the mobilrty that the city 
of 10.000,000 requires- FurthemrKire, the population of Tokyo twenty years from now 
will be about 15,000,(XX). 

This is the inconsistency that lies at the root of Tokyo's oonfusion. There is only one 
way to save Tokyo, and that fs to create a new urban stnioture which will make it 
possible for the city to perform its true basic functions. ■ 

We are not trying Id reject the Tokyo tfiat e)d8tB and 
wish instead to provide the city with a revised structure which will lead to its 
rejuvenation. We are talking not merely of "redevetopment/ but of detefmlning a 
direction along which redev8k)pment shoukJ proceed. Redevetopnnent that is not 
orientated in a d^nrte direction cannot solve tiieproblenristtiatfiace Tokyo. 

fn our proposal, the basic aims of redevelopment should be as follows: 

1 . To shift from a radial centripetal system to a system of iinear development; 

2. Tofindanriean8ofbringtF^tt!ecitystuc1ure,thetransportat^ 
architecture into organic unity; 

3. To find a new urban spatial order which will reflect the open organization and the 
spontaneous mobility of contemporary society. 

4- From a radial •tructiM to a llnaar atnieturac a proposal for cyeto 
tnuisportatMHi 

In tiie age when cities developed around central squares or plazas and when peopie 
lived within limits prescribed by regional societies, the central square was the rnicieus 
of communication, and the cathedral, the castle, and the city hall were the spirrtual 
supports* as well as the symbois, of urban life. Horses and carriages moving along 
radial streets past rows of buikJings nnust have fomied a very harmonkxjs ensemble. 

Now, however, mass communication has released the city from the bonds of a 
closed organizatkxi arKl is changing the structure of society itself. In the society with 
an open organizalkin and in the pivotal city of this organization tfie mobility involved in 
free, Individual communlcatkxi is assuming a larger and larger scale. This movement, 
added to the fixed movement of regular cxmmuters, has led to ^ctneme confusion in 
the larger cities. 

The urt>an system 6sm\ope6 in the Middle Ages cannotwiflistand this movement, 
arxi tf)e centripetal pattem is seeking to reform itself from within. 

We reject the concept of the metropolitan civic center in favor of a new concept 
whidi w© call the civic axis. This is tantanrojnt to rejecting tfie closed organization of 
the centripetal pattem in favor of an open orgatization wNch makes possible a 
development along a linear pattern . f n effect » we are proposing tliat the radial structure 
of Tokyo be replaced by an axis which develops linearly. 

The evolution of radial cellular bcdi^ into veriebfatas and the changing of eggs 
into bodies are instances of the sort of devebpment we fiave in mind, and tiiey illustrate 
its necessity. 

The manufacturing processes in modern factories will gradually be divided, and 
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the alt-purpose machines which make for centralization wiji be broken down into 
component parts. At the same time, howiavef, the work performsd t)y these smaller 
machines wfll be uni^ by the linear movement of a conveyor systern. 

If the variousfunctions of a great city were distributed along a line, communication 
llnkNig ih&m oould be cariried out In a minimum of time by movement along that line. 
Nothing could besimplerorquiclw TheentiranrKsvemernof aci^ 10,000,000 would 
be sustained by this communication. 

The cathedral, which sat quietly at the center of the closed aganizatran, was the 
symbol of the olty of the Middle Ages. For the open organization of the contemporary 
city of 10.000,000 the civic axis, along which theartprialnrwvement that sus^ 
IHe takes place, is a fitting symbol. 

We propose for this civic axis a system of cyclical transportation. It is estimated 
that the Tc^ of twenty years hence will have a population of 15,000,000. This will 
probably mean that 2,000.000 or 2,500,000 people will have to gather atong the chflc 
axis in order to perform nece^ary urban functions. In addition it may be expected tfiat 
fiye or SIX rhHIion people will flow into the axis each d^. VVhile many of these people 
wiN rely on mass transportatSon, there will also be flpwirigMTioNi^ of ir>dlvidi^ tr^o. 
The present system of dtraet and ordinary highways oouid never withstand the strain 
of such a volume. 

Wi^ the existing systerh of highways, at the points of interchange it is unfeasible 
to have more than three lanes in one direction. The three-level cyclical system that we 
propose, however, overcomes this limitation with a series of overlapping links. In each 
link all traffic is one-way, but in any two neighboring links the direction of circuiation is 
opposite, so that at the points where the lihl^ overlap, nrK>vemdnt In bofli links is in the 
same direction. The overlapping finks serve as points of interchange, the connection 
between upper and lower links beirtg accomplished by means of ramps. The number 
of ramps is equal to the nurrt^of lanes, end tfie ra^^ 

This type of highway could be niade to handle ten times, or even thirty timae, as much 

traffic as the present freeways, and a civic axis with a system of cycles of this design 
could serve as a rapid and effective means of communication for a city of any size. 

The three levels of traffic wouki be divided in aooordance with the speed of 
vehicles moving along them, and the lowest level would be divided in accordance with 
Ihe speed of vehicles nrioving abng tfiem. and the lowest level would be a unit of a man- 
made "ground"* which would oontaio several levels of parking space. 

The cyclical transportation system iscomposad of aseries of unerKf 
fink of whrch serves as a steady cycle of flow. Any number of finks could be employed, 
so that the civic axis could develop unit by unit. A system of this sort would mai^e it 
possible for any number of people to move freely and qUddy among the functkxis 
Ihed up along the axis. 

5. Organic unification of tlie cityp tlie transportation system, and 
ardiltootiaMs a propoMi for unifying tiia mto syatom and iliafiilotfe 

Transportatron today is changing the relationship that links the city structure with traffic 
and architecture. Indeed, the automobile is compjetely overturning this relationship. In 
the past, people walked along a street until they arrived at their <le^nation and then 
waiked directly into a door. This fact has since ancient times determined tf»e system 

of traffic and architecture in cities. The appearance of the horse and carriage created 
no need for a new system, and even when railways and trolleys were invented, people 
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felt no serious ckxjbts about the old one. Tine problems and these new modes of 
timriKSporteltion crealied 

In our age the automobile hm altered reMonship between streets btkI 

buildings, but the old system remains in existenca The confusion that prevails in our 
cities today results largely from the fact that the automdDile and the street system are 
incompatible. 

The basic diHerenoe between the automobile and mass transportation facilitjes 
like the train and streetcar is that the automobife theoretically makes it possible for 
individuals to move freely from door to door. In other words, the automobile provides 
not ma^, but tixlivklual4ran8portation. 

The appearance of the automobile has led to the division of vehicles and 
pedestrians, with the result that the relationship between street and buildings has come 
to resemble the relatfbnship between raitwdys and buildings. Even though buildings 
open on a street, it is usually impossible to park cars in frontof Ihem. There is need for 
a new sequence in which the automobile moves from high-speed highways to low- 
speed highways and then to parking spaces from which the passengers in the 
automobile c»n appfoad^ buildtrtgsJnc^herwD^ 

in which the urban systBm, the traffic system; and the archttactuial sy^em are 
organically unified. 

In respor^ to this problem, the arct\itecujral piorieers of the earty twentieth 
century dieveloped the p^s^as a meansfor releeeing ground space. Their idea was 

to create a public space on the ground where the movement necessary to modern 
society couid take place and a quiet private space above ground where men could live 
and vt^rk. Th0 pM^ area would serve as a link between 
automobiles would move about on the ground wHhout disturbing life within Ihe privaie 
space above. 

We have bean using pihtis arrangements since we drew up the plans for the 
Hifo^ifnaPeace Memorial, lntheTokyD<>ityHdt;ihe|Mlgabareawasc^^ 
levels, a lower one for automobiles and an upper one for pedestrians, and in our pian 
for a comprehensive metropolitan center for Tokyo, we carried this system through 
arK>ther stage of devebpment. In genaial, ttils sort of soluUdn appears to be one of the 
most promising nrieans of redeveloping uitoan areas. 

We are also proposing to make use of the core system, in which the vertical traffic 
in buildings as well as the service arteries— water ducts and electric wiring— are 
gathered together in single shafts forming ttie rnjclei of buidin(;^. The cores of 
buildings would become branches of the urban transportation andservtoeiMfles, so 
that architecture would be integrated witii the urban system. 

In ourplanlbr Tokyo, WBha^ deMaedmsflraof mifyin 
pMcxfe. As we envisksn them, the oores d buikjings take t^ 
"columnfess" pilotis areas under the buHdftigs. This system Is unHied with the c^cNeal 
transportation system we propose. 

Eaohllhkof thetraridportatlon^stem contelns auh^^^ 
space. People would enter the parking space in their cars, get out of the vehicles, and 
then ride up into buildings in elevators situated in vertical cores. In this way the unit 
urban area and the highway system would iniermesh, and there would be spatial order 
as well as a speed hierarchy linking, first. stiB^ ir^erdwiges, perMng spaces, and 
buildings, and second, high speed, low speed, humanapeed, and Immobility. Urban 
space would be restored to life. 
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6. The restoration of spatial order in the city: a new urban spatial 
order reflecting tiie open eoclety and flowing organizetion of the elty 

In contemporary civilization and in the cities of 10,000,000 which form tiie nuclei of 
contemporary civilization, tiie speed and scafe tiiat have been made possible by 
modern technology are destroying spatial order. 

The p\was, cathedrals, and city hallsof the Middle Ages had a mass human scale 
which was united to the masses of people gathered in the urban centers, and which 
harmonized with the human scale of the roads rad fating from them. Today, however, 
huge highways carrying high-speed traffic have intruded themselves into the old 
system. They represent a superhuman scale, which ir> no way harmonizes with the 
architectLire of the lalG nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth century. 

The accumulation of capital in our time wili doubtiess work to increase the scale 
of construction still furth^p causing the order of urban space to be shaken to its very 
foundatiorts. The new large-scale structures, which have bng life cycles, will form ti^ 
major framework of the cities, and they wilt be one of the decisive elements in the new 
urban spatial systems. When we o^nsider that traffic can nrKDve at 100 kilometers per 
hour or more, however, the vastiTess 0^ the fiew striictuf^ 
flow and speed of tt>e present will doubtless lead to even larger- scale construction. 

Nevertheless, man himself continues to walk in steps of a meter or so, and we are 
still sunrounded by ttie unchanging human scale. Furtiiermore, whereas the life cycle 
of large-scale construction is growing kxiger, tiie life cycle of our houses and the 
articles we use in daily activities is gradually growing shorter This fact results from our 
ever-increasing reliance upon manufactured goods and from our tendency to take up 
new things and discard them more and more rapkJfy. 

Individuality, freedom, and spontaneity form an ever-strengttiening antitiiesis to 
the control of technology, Man desires more and more to exercise his own individual 
choice in matters that concern houses, gardens, streets, and plazas. 

There are, then, two corrflictingextrefnes-Hhefnaicir structure 
life cycles and which, while restricting individual choice, determine the system of the 
age, and the minor objects tiiat we use in daily iiving, which have a short iife cycle and 
which permit tiie e^pnessbn of liree indivkJual choice, the gap between the two is 
gradually growing deeper. 

The important task facing us is that of creating an organic link between these two 
extrenrves and, by doing so, to create a new spatial order in our cities. The centripetal 
hierarchy of the cities of the Middle Ages will no longer serve, for it represents an order 
determined by the fact that man walked on his own two feet. In thenra/ing, flowing cJties 
of our time, pedestrian traffic and automobile traffic Intersect, and the direction of both 
is variable. Movement is not closed and centripetal, but open and fluctuating. 

The spatial order in citi^ will doubtless becorne rteher in 0^ 
It will come to include not only spaces of an orderty nature, butfres, nonordered spaces 
as well. 

We have putforth several plansdealingwitii the spatial relation oftiie two extremes. 
Inthe KurashikiClly Hall, tiie MJX plans, theWKO, plans, and in t^ 
we have tried to provide freedom withrn a more systematic spatfaf structure, and in the 
Kagawa Housing project as well as the plans for housing on the filled-in land in this 
project, we have ^ed to firKi order witiiin free disorder in groups of buildings. 

We must seek order in freedom and freedom in order. It is by relating these two 
extremes that we will create a new spatial organization for contemporary cities. 
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1961 



In 1949 tne Tttle I slum cleawica pio^rislon-of the Federal Housino Had , 
efnpowBrad urban sdmkiMMon and public hoUBlngtw r B aucrate e pft o mtewl « - 

_ SB-63 by Robert Moses, Public Works Oommissfoner of New York Cily — to meet 

postwar housing needs by building s^perscale high-rise apartment blocks. By 
the eaity 1960s, the degraded incamalions of the Radiant City, first idecdiaticdily 
proposed by U CkTTbuslar In the lazOa, ¥m baino 90 riri^^ 
under the pragmatic irrvperatfm of "u^b^ mmiit 1f1«t ifchttMur^ Jour^^ 
J mnm 4m&)hs v/as driven to direct political action in order to defeat a Housing 
and Redevelopnnent Board plan that threalef>ed to bulldoze her neighborhood in 
downtown M^mhattan. In 77f«Da^ «uri^ 

earlier Ihf tatne year^ sho Nkd lovingly poi^ayed the same West Village streets 
as a counter to the t^Nght of dullrtess' of prasent-day planning Incorporating 
sociological in sights » ecooomfc analysis^ and persuasive prose to chaHenge the 
orthodoxies ol professional piannerSi Jacobs opt»mi8licajty^^ 
oily, spetiad out in phrasss lihB 'aaAami clfmilly^ and^^^i^lannfng for vltal|r.?. 
Her "realistic" prescriptions for civic-nninded bahavior and safe street life— "eyas 
on th€ street"— were directed against the single-use zoning that was then 
nomiative practice in urban planning, a legacy of ClAM's functionally 
cornpartmentalized urbanism. Yet the probtem with functionali^ was more than a 
ntaller of good Intentiora gone awiy fbf ^i:^;Nertbote ynequK^ocalty fmXteMt 
the entire modernist tradition of the designed urban Utopia as "statistical." 

The response to Jacobs's passtonata book was anorrrxxjs and none of it 
neutral. Toudiina a receptive choif ^pqog i^^i^ piBB/^s^^ ^ nm 
lay pubHc seeklr^ ameilk>ritk)n Ibr urb^ 

the middle^lass's fligtYt to the suburbs, the boof< vi^'wiiiity reviewed Irr boiff ihi 
popular and architectural press. The professional readership, stung by her 
idolatrous ^sauJt on rrxx^emism's "sacred cows" (as Pfogrs^VB ArctUtsctum 
: . . putn Iri e feature Of AprU: tge2}, laMMt^ 

and adherence to a single model m e^^mMMow^fae high-density housing 
on mixedHJsed streets-^even while aoknowladging the thrust of her argument, 
t07-9 Lewis Mumford, whose book The City in H/sfory was published the same year, 
was provoked by Jacobs's attack on the Qarden Ci^ideal.of which he had been 
a career-long pfoponant In Jacx)be^^»taw/#iii$dNM ititobi Bllhexor " 
hlowardi Patrick Geddes, and others were slnripty the horizontal and antiurban 
correlates of Le Corbusier's towers^in-the-park. Mumfbrd responded with a 
twenty-page review in the New Vloilfa/ (December 1 , 1 962) entitled, with some 
sexism, "Mother Jacobs' Home Remedies.' *lf pec^ are housed in sufficientiy 
congested quartors^-proHMed only'^ Aid buiklfr^ 

super blocks— and if there is a sufficient mishmash of functions and actMUii'fii 
wrote sarcastically, ''abl her social and aesthetic demartde are satisfied.* . 
442^ Yet iaoobs'B book tielped urteaiti tteomi^^ the lOSOa. lb 

^ . ^ often credHed with nnore. A decade later, wtien the authorrtite in St. Louis 
dynarrvfted the notorloue Pruift-lgoe public housing bfock— art award-winning 
design by Minoru Yamasaki of the mid-1950s later plagued by a high incidence 
of crinne ascril^ed to rts anonyrT>ous corridors and unsafe open spaces^-many 
saw it ae tt» autOKta46 of rtK>dem ai^iilecM ^ aayn^^ 
Jacobs's diagnosis. IhB irnpact of ^M^i.iii udtMVrcrlma woukj be studied in 
greater depth by Oscar Newman in Ns widely read Deifensibfe Spaces (1972). 
The folJowing excerpt comes from the introduction to Jacobs s book. She 

would raturn to the economics of housing m The Eocpomy of Cities (1969). ^ 

" - . -■ ^ 

FfcnrJaneJBC^fS, The Death and Life of Great American Cities (Random House, 
19Btl pp. 4-6. Copyrights 1961 Jane Jacobs^ Courtesy Rmdom House, inc. 



from The Death ami Life of Creat American Cities 
JaneJmcota 

I . .] There is a wistfui myth that if only we had enough money to spend— the figure is 
usually put at a hundred billion dollars— w© oodd wipe out all our slums In ten years, 
reverse decay in the great, dull, gray belts that were yesterday's and day-before- 
yesterday's suburbs, anchor the wandering middle class and its wandering tax 
money, and perhaps even solve the traffic problem. 

But look what we have built with thefirst several bilHons: Low^inoome projects that 
become worse centers of delinquency, vandalism, and general social hopelessness 
than the slums they were supposed to replace. Middle-income housing projects which 
are truly marvelsofdullnessandregimentation,sealedagainstanybuoyancyor vitality 
of city life. Luxury housing projects that mitigate their Inanity, or try to, with a vapid 
vulgarity Cultural centers that are unable to support a good bookstore. Civic centers 
thatare avoided by everyone but bums, who have fewer choices of loitering place than 
others. Commercial centers that are lackluster imitations of steindardized suburban 
chain-store shopping* Promenades that go from m place to nowhere and have no 
promenaders. Expressways that eviscerate great cities. This is not the rebuilding of 
cities. This is the sacking of cities, 

Under the surface, these accomplishments prove even poorer tlian their poor 
pretenses. They seldom aid the city aieasaround them, as in theory they are supposed 
to. These amputated areas typically develop galloping gangrene. To house people in 
this planned fashion^ price ta^ aie fastened on the population, and each sorted-out 
chunk of price-tagged populace lives in growing suspicion and tension against tfie 
surrounding city. When two or more such hostile islands are juxtaposed the result is 
caiied "a balanced neighborhood. " f^onopolistic shopping centers and monumental 
ojlturaf centers ckDak, under the public relationslxiohaw, the sub^ 
and of culture too, from the intimate and casual life of cities. 

That such wonders may t>e accomplished, people who get marked with the 
planners' hex signs are pushed about, expropriated, and uprooted much as if they 
were ttie subjects aS a conquering power. TfKvusandS upon thousands of small 
businesses are destroyed, and their proprietors ruined, with hardly a gesture at 
compensation. Whole communities are torn apart and sown to the winds, with a 
reaping of cynicism, r^entment, and despair that must be heard and seen to be 
believed. A group of clergymen in CNcago, appalted at the fruite of planned city 
rebuilding there, asked, 

Could Job have been thinking of Chicago when he wrote: i 

Here are mar} that alter their netghba's landmark . . . Bhoukier *fie poor aside, 
cofispifB to oppress itie friendless. 

Reap they the Mdlhat is none c^^rs, s^p they the vineyard wrongfuiiy seized 
from its oiAffier. , . 

A cry goes up ^om the dty streets, where wounded men lie groaning , . . 

If so, tie was also ttiinking of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, St. Louis, 

San Francisco, and a number of other places. The economic rationale of current city 
rebuilding is a hoax. The economics of city rebuilding do not rest soundly on reasoned 
investment of public tax sut)sidies, as urban renewal theory proclaims, but also on 



vast involuntarysubsidies wrung outo*helpiesssit6victim9.MdtheirK^ 
atum Cm such sites, accruing to the c^as as a resu« Of this "investment,- ^ a 
m le a pmi gB^ against the ever increasing sums of public money needed to 
d'Z^a^nstability that fiow from the cr,^shaker.-up cty. Tne 

means to planned city rebuilding are as deplorable as the ends. 

JIL. a., tt« art and soi^ of oiW plann^ a,« hetpless to stem deca^ 
andthespirit»B«^tf.atprecedesdecay-.nevermoremas.veswatch^^^^ 

Nor can ' is decay be laid, reassuringly, to laoK of ^^^'^^^'^J;^^'^^ 
planning. It seems to matter little wt««her they are applied or nrt. Consder the 
rningsideHeightsarea^N«.,VbrkCl.y.Accordingtoplannin 

^tro'ub^Xntenicysagreat abundance Of p^^^ 

and ether open spaces. It has plenty of grass. It occupy h,gh and pleasant ground 

:2 LtrLviews-feisafarnouseduc^ 

^lumNa Ur*«»8.ty. Union Theological Seminary, the JuUiard School of Mu ,c. and 
Srdozeno;i^.er..entrespectability..^ 

churches ithasnoindustries. Itsstreetsarezonedinthemainagaoist -ncompa^ble 
uI™dinginto*«preaen«slor«.idVoon^ 

^6^ts Yet by the early 1950s Morningside Heights was becomtng a slum so 
^r^e surly kind of slum in which people fear to w^K the stree. «^t the s.tuaton 
^ edacrisis ortheins«tution8.Theyandlheplann«.garn«d 

SSelher;appHed more ptennins theory, wiped out the most run-down part of 
Sa^dbuittSadamiddle-incomecooperat-^proiectcompletew,^^^^^^ 

^er a public housing project, aii interspersed with «r. light. sunsh.ne. and 
landscaping. This was haHed as a great demonstration in dty sa«ng. 
Alter IhaMtftomingside Heights went downhill even faster. 

Nor is this an unfair or irrelevant example. In city after ^^^'^^^''f'';^^^ 
areas in the light of planning theory, are decaying. , Less noficed, but equaHy 
:igSci;^td^after4thawrongareas.«>.heH^ 



are an immense laboratory of trial and error. ' 
building andcitydesign. This isthe laboratory in whichcityplafmg^uld have 

te^nSilaLgLtestin^ 

^rd scS^h it can be called) have ignored the study of success and failure 
ZSTJe been incurbus about the reasons for unexpected success, and are 
gu dt^ HiiBad by p^^ derived from the behavior and appearance o towns^ 
LSj*^Xcl^sana.ori^fairB.and^inarydreamc^^^ 



citi^ theiineelves. [. ■ .] 
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1962 



In 1947 at Bridgwatef the young [Xitch iPCtittTCt 
100^ , lirvtCIAM meeting. Tnef«tio\ft4oedtrcf1tkTM 

CI AM had pursued sine© 1928. Deploring the faci that "the struggle between 
imagination and common sdnse ended tragically in favor of the latter, " Van Eyck 
asked whether XI AM intend[$] to 'guld#' a rational and mechanistic conception 
at progress toward an lmpra¥9ment of tHKn^ 
conception ' Over ff>e ni^ a^ll^ 9^^^^ 

ultinnaiely unsuccessfyl attertipt to reorient itseif, and Van Eyck, as a member o* .. 
Teanrt 10, helped to bring about its demise. For its Otterlo meeting in 1959, he 
. pmpafdd a fecial Isiiw of /^Qvurri the 

ig@3, which waa in ^Ivct ClAM's obHuary and a manlftsto of his own oonoems. 

The 1950s had tiieefi a significant period of cofirtacts and adMtles for Var> 
^Ck* Trips to central Africa, first inspired by his reading of Marcei G-^ auie's 
lethnologicai account of Dogon ctilure in the Surrealist journal Minotaure, 
spunrad Ns inta««8t in anihropatogy iMdrprttiHIva dweUing forme. This intaraat 
fourid its way into CI AM's discussions at Aix-en-Provence in 1 963 by way of his 
friendship witti Sigfried Giedioo, chairman of the aesthetics commission. 
Recasting the debate on regionaN&m, the commission report acknowledged , "a 
. prinnitiveCamefocri hut has nuraaealheiic dignity than most p^ 
houses * Out despHe acictt ao6feit»Tiod^ 

"iTS-W guard—Gropius'?: "dear industry happy future teamwork no art no primadonrtas ' 
kind of gruel" {as Van Eyck later put it)— proved unpalatable to the young 
archHiSGiB gaiheflng amund V||n ^yck. Jacob Ba^ 
Smtthaon.Team1DwaabornataTO^^ 

Van Eyck was also close#i^'ei^ IdSCfe to the Dutch artfats Constant 
and Karei Appei. who beionged to the avant-garde group Cobra and espoused 
an art of spontaneity and a/^'i}n/t dtfiecti>ess. Their aesthetic, which infiuenced 

24(M1 thaSmiih&or^aawell.ivpmiliMAl^ 

the legacy of De StijL But the laKar woiid rwmin a viUI inspiration for Van Eyck 
It became the crux of an argument wfth the older Rotterdam afchttect W. van 
Tijen, wfiose technical -social raJttorffllism Van Eyck attacked as lacking in 
Hiatveld's imagination. Van EycKli ar^ltecture also had affinities with the wortc of % 

zm-72 Louis Kahn at thia tima. aa «MtfiiiltM #f« f aaat fl blanoo B {parhapa unoomdoua) 
between Kahn's Trenton Bathhouse (1954-59) and his aefnlrral Childfen's l-lorne 
in Amsterdam of 1956-60. Less concerned with what the building "wanted to be" 
than with its Inhabitants' experience of it, though, Van Eyck dtvergad from ICahn 
in his more anthropological conoapdon of spa^. 

Many df Van ^ck's kMa racur In the Iblkwii^ e^ay, whteh ha 
as an introduction to a special Issue of forum on P ^eb'o architecture Among 
these are the notion of "twtnphefxirr)ena*— the both/and nature of things— and o# 
"identiVlftg devicas/ elementB that make a space humanly comprehensible. The 
''conllgurai¥adlacipine/ an Idea \te Eyck devak)^ isadaeion 
method in which part and whda reinforca each others fdantfty In a ratatkmahlpof 
reciprocity, summarized in the paraphrase of Alt)erti, *a city is a huge house and 
a house a liny city, ' The dty becomaa ^ hierarchy d superimposed conflguratlva 
syatarnsiTMllilBairaiyoorwahfar-^ 

3S5-^ tha 'a8Athatlcadthegreatnuml>er'(arKlthiiaacr4tlquaofTanQa1si^ 

The method was later applied by Van Eyck's followers Ret Blom and Herman 
Hertzborger, though in a more didactic spirit, it also led to an altercation with 
Chhstopher Alexander over the city-as4ree analogy: in Van Eyck's viw^, the city, 

'S79-S$ IMcsthetree, wastoopoetk^afiguratobaquwittfTed, eveffasasaf^^ 

Fmm Fonjm 3 (August 1962), pp. d1-93. Couftesy of the author. 
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Steps toward a CiHifigunitivo Discipline 
ilftfo van £)fvlr 

Open up that window and let the foul air out— Jelly Roll Morton 

Architecture — planning in general— breathes with great difficulty today. Not because 
of the erroneous obstacles society casts in its way, but because architects and 
ptaniDers r^setoextend tie truth thatman breathes both in and out into buitttonnn. Tbe 
breathing image epitDmizes my conception of twinpherKsmena^-we canrxst bmalhe 
one way, either in or out. As to what Jelly Roll cried: which window and what foul air? 
The 'window" is relativity and the "foui air" . . . well it is what exudes from the aggressive 
halves into which twinphertomena are brutally split by some disease of the mind wlish. 
in our particular part of the world, has been devoutly cultivated fof 19^ yearsl 

Riglit^iza 

I am again concerned with twinphenomena^ with unity and diversity, part and whole, 

small and large, many and few, simplicity and complexity, change and constancy, 
order and chaos, individual and collective; with why they are ignobiy^halved and the 
halves hollowed out; why too they are withheld from opening the windows of th© mind! 

As abstract antonyms ttte hialves are rendered meaningless. As soon, however, 
as they are permitted to materialize into house or crty their emptiness materializes into 
cruelty, for in such places everything is always too large and too small, too few and too 
many, too far and too near, too much and too little the same, too much and too HHIb 
different. There is no question of right-size (by right-size I niean the rlghteffect of size) 
and hence no question of hunnan scale. 

What has right-size is at the same time both large and small, few andmany, near 
and fiar, simple and complex, open and closed; will furthermore always be both pirt 
and whole and embrace both unity and diversity. 

No, as conflicting polarities or false alternatives these abstract antonyms all carry 
ttie same luggage: loss of identity and its attrfbute— monotony. Monotony not meiely 
in the sense of uniform because, as I have already said: 

If a thing is too much and too little the same, it will also be too much and too little 
different. Right-size will flower as soon as the mild gears of reciprocity start working— 
in the dimate ofrBla^^^; in the temdscape ofaff tmrf^mnorrmra. 

The amorphous and additive character of all new towns— their heterogeneous 
monotony-Hs the immediate resuitof the complete absence of right-size. Those urban 
functior^ whteh were forgotten were compartnnentalizBd, The actual buifding 
elements were subsequen^y arranged academically according to a trivial Infill habits 
and theopen space between them is so casually articulated and emptied of every civic 
meaning that they loom up like oversized objects, pitilessly hard and anguiar. in a void 
(wtiat Candilis justly calls e^pace corriido^ 

Within the tyrannical periphery of such objects there is no room for emotion; nor 
is there any in the resulting emptiness between these objects. Emptiness l^as no room 
tor anything but more emptiness. 

All urban ingredients curdle* all urtuan colors clash. Just planned wastetand* 

Th* davaluaticHi of various abatraet antonyms 

Now the object of the reciprocal images contain^ in the stat^ent rmkB a bundt cf 
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piftsces of eac/) house and emy city; makB of esc^hoi^a sme^dty mid c^ each city 
a large house is to unmask the falsity which adheres to many abstract antonyms: 
adheres not merely to small versus large^ many versus few, near versus far, but also 
to part versus whole, unity versus diversity, simplicity versus complexity, outside 
versus inside, individual versus colteclivd, etc., etc. 

It seems to me that these reciprocal images furthermore upset the existiog 
architect-urbanist hierarchy. It is what I wanted them to do— gladly. 

To proceed from the ictaiof dweiNng, in the sense of ''itving in a house, in order 
to arrive at the ictea of living, in the seriseof ''dwelling" in adtyi impttes proceeding 
simultaneously from the idea of living, in the sense of "dwellrng" in a city, in order to 
arrive at the idea of dwelling, in the sense of "living" in a house. That is as simpte and 
infvdved as it actually isl 

When i say, therefore, make a welcome of each door and a counlmance of each 
mndow: make of each a place, because man "s home-realm Is the lnt)etween realm— 
the realm architecture sets out to articulate— the intention is again to unmask false 

equilibrating impact of the inbetween realm— extended so that it coincides with the 
txmch oi places bothhouseand city should be— manifests itself in a compreherisibiy 
mticulatedcwf^^jm^, the chmcas that tt^ 
man 's right composure may still be fecor^aif&d mil certainly be greater. 

Itisstillaquestionoftwinphenomenon,aquestion of making the inbetween places 
where they can be encountered, readily mitigating psychic strain. What is dtrely needed is 
a dinnensional change in Isofib our way of thinldng and working whbh will allow the 
quantitative nature of each separate polarity to be encompassed and mitigated by the 
quaiitative nature of all twinphenonnenon comblried: the medicine of reciprocity. 

Flivt appimrali to « iMHiRatwatlm dl^^ 

Commenting on some housing projects by Piet Blon (published in Forum? , 1959, and 
5, 1960-61 ) I stressed the fact that these projects dWnot depend on current types of 
liousing, since the latter have stfnply proved their own obsolescenoe, especially in a 
larger Gonte)^. Nor do these projects depend on thecurrent narrow views of wfial inside 
and outside, individual and public space mean; nor for that matter on the frozen quartet 
of functions and the foolish severing of urbanlsm from architecture into two conflicting 
disciplines. 

They successfully demonstrate the validrty of a way of thinking andoorrespondlrig 
design process which i have advocated for many yeafs. 

By liberating oneself of the abject burdens menttoned above, by crossing the 
frontier of established practice— though not of what is plausible™and making 
constructive use of the kind of capacity rGjection of the obsolete precludes if new valid 
forms are to replace it, it is now possible to invent dwelling types which do not lose their 
specific identity when nnultiplied, but, on the contrary, aolually acquire extended 
identity and varied meaning once they are configurated into a significant group. 

Wmtlse$sentialtysin)ilarijec€^riesessenti£^differentUiF^^ 
of is but mlDitfafily ''d^eksnt" becorntr^ 
universal citym)le^ig 8^(n^}, 

Each individuaf dwelling possesses the potential to develop, by means of 
configurative multiplication, into a group (subcluster) in which the identity of each 
dwelling is not only maintained but extended in a qualitative dimensbn that is 
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specifksally relevant to thapartiCLriannultip^ belongs. Whitstttke 

r^Wng group is, in turn, fortified iri the neKtmuldplicath^ stage by anewiden%v^ 
will again enrich that which precedes it. 

As it is, ali liitherto adopted methods impoverish whatever limited identity a 
preceding numericaf stage may possess as such. In fact the absurd truth of it is tiat 
the idaitity of a dwelling, if it has any at all, is at present almost irivariably such that it 
is incapable of sun/iving the very first repetitive stage, i.e., that of the single block! This 
demor^atas th^ the established design mechanic is unable to cope with plurality; 
that it deals with the wrong singular in a basically wrang--ecldltivQ— way. 

n is of course true that the plural must first acqukB meanhg tnhumm tBrrm ifiti$ 
to be guided by the still un&cplared aesthetics of niMT^ 

But the reverse is equally true. We simply cannot embat1< on one without the 
other— they are both part and parcel of the same problem. 

The identity of a smaller cluster— its intrinsic ^'gestalt'^ in human terms, i.e., its reaJ 
"dwelling" potentiahns embraced and intensified in that of the larger one which grows 
,out of it trough further repetitioni whilst the identity of the iarger cli^ter is latently 
present in the smaller one. This, of course, points toward the meaning of unity through 
plurality and diversity; diversity through unity and configurative similarity, but also 
tDward the need tOETticulatebGth interiorand exterior space asclearly and cor^istentty, 
since only their comptete ambivalent accordance can ultimately constitute the 
sequences of places fiat must acconnmodate the occasions which real urtian 
existence calis for. 

This is why I propose so emphatically not only a far greater oomprehensibility at 

all stages of multiplication but also a radical eniargement of scale in the sense of far 
greater configurative compactness. Furfriermore. a greater audacity of form and 
articulated place-clarity within a closely knit connpourKJ rather than an anrK^phous 
texture of ine^^ly oversized items (cverSzed, tiowever measurably insignificant) 
addltively arranged in space-emptiness. 

But it is alsowhy I proposeagreaterurbanitysince this implies afar closer meshing 
of all urtj^ functions, aspects, and kinds of human associatkin* A far greater affinity 
toward their interdependent multimeaning on the partof the architect is afirst condition. 
Hence the citylike nature of a house and the houselike nature of a city. 

Ail oonf iguf ativestagesof multiplication-^imultaneously rather than consecutively 
conceived— cannot acquire real significance until they coinokje to sonrte extent at least 
with the illusive configuration of the individual and the collective. Fuel for frie entire 
process as well as recipient of the engendered warmth. ■ 

To achieve this end, more Is required than a fugal configuration of dwellings. We 
must indeed proceed from this but we must also proceed from more than this. Why is 
apparent enough, since it is those functions that every plurality of people required in 
order to exist within an urban cluster in a fashion and degree of urbanity pertinent to 
it which must furtfw identify each configurative stage. 

We must do all that can be done in our field to make each citizen f<now why it is 
good to live citizeniike ir\ a city buiit for citizens, for a city is not a city if it is just an 
agglomeration for a very large "popufat^'—a meaningless acoBtton of quantities 
y^norB^Tocmtormy^k)gbGy(^rn^skMvt)^. • 

Coincictoncft of urban identity and dwelling configuration 

It is a qu^tion of multiplying dwellings in such a way that each multiiplicati\« stage 
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acquims kJerrtily through the si^Tificanca of the oonfiguretion al that stag#. 

I say, through the "significance" of the configuration in order to make it clear that 
it is not merely a matter of visual form, since this alone would be purely academic, but 
of significant content transposed through structural and configurative invention Into 
architecturB^ Edch muHiplicative sftage should tiieiBlbm achieve its appiopriele 
tdentity by assimilating spontaneously within its structural pattern ttiose public facilities 
this sta^ requires and which inseparably belong to it. 

Vie4mponantquestkmhemis,lhe^^ 
whc^. Lb., what can identify U beyond 9}emL^3l^^ hsm^oneto 
comprehend whether the cluster one resides in is self-contafnedmdincbpm)dents or 
a dependent configurative part of a larger cluster? 

To put it in general tonms: by what means can the degree of "urbanit/* (literally 
used as derived from urt)an) that belongs to the particular complexity and scale of a 
given urban entity be identified throughout--j.e., beoorrieeignificantly oompreherisible 
in terms of what it actually is? 

n seem me that M eai^ rnuti^yik^iive large e 
specifically civic mes^iing or dty-forming potential, beyond that of the mmediate 
public requirements Mstagea^ for iocally, should beinciudedwi^n itsconfiguration. 

On a city level these demerrte are so manifold that if meaningfully localized in a 
framework of urban reierencetfiey could help to impart a specflic urban identity to each 
subare^-a different one, moreover, in each case. Such decentralization of the civic 
possiNlities tfiat belong to a Jarge city would impart citylike Identity evenly instead of 
concentrating it in oneor a few centers. It wouki, at any rata, counrleract ttie kind of 
urban congestion through overpressure, which of course goes hand in hand with 
suburban anamla as its equally nefarious counterpart, and impute fuller urban context 
to the subereas beyond ibetr specifloally kx^ coritext 

Eac/T dtizm would ttm/WuM' tfie en&re dty ^ flime and space, (See John 
Voelker's scheme, Forum 1 , 1960.) 

it may sound paradoxicaJ but decentralization of important city-scale elements will 
lead to a greater appreciated overall homogeneity, Eachsubarea will Bcqukm urban 
relevance for citizens that do not reside there. The urban image— awareness of tfie total 
urban cluster-ns then no longer represented by strictly personal place-reference, 
different for each citizen, and a center comnnon to all, but, apart from such personal 
plaoe-reforence^byagamutoftrulyoivicelernentsnxtrBorlessequattydte^^ 
relevant to all citizens. As I have already suggested, such elements wifl bring varied 
specific identity to each subarea. They will, nrKDreover, induce citizens to go to parts of 
the city otherwise mean^less to them. 

How obsolete the accepted ingredients with which n>ost city plans and housing 
projects are additively concocted really are, certainly in Holland, is demonstrated by 
the schemes which have tentativeiy succeeded in reestimating the nrkeaning of many, 
if not yet all, urban ingredtervts and inventing newfbrms and ideas for tiem by means 
of one single simultaneous configurative discipline. Those housing projects which are 
real sources of inspiration today demonstrate new dwelling types; new methods of 
access; oommunk:atk}n and integrating public facilities through a single complex, 
constnjctive, and sequential discipline. 

All these matters coincide in that they constitute part of each other's irrwnedfa^ 
counterform and are contained in each other's embracing periphery. 

Thehouse,1br Instarice, isthusalso partof thestreet, whi^ 
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is incbded in the house in that it is rK3^ 1^ 

nor, for that matter, are external living spaces. AH ingredients are redefined and ctosely 
meshed. 

Provided the dimension of a given cluster is fairly small, whether independent or part 
of a larger urban compiex, the suggested configurative process couid no doubt bring 
about the requii^ overall comprehensibliity. In city scale cKJsters or entire dties. 
ho^vever, the tdfces and mmimMB which result 1mm th^ forces-4he vehemence 
of vast plurality— are so great that functional and emotional conflicts ensue with which 
even the sequential configur^ye process I have referred to cannot fully cope. This is 
to the heaping up of qu^ita which, evert H they maty one day be so interadjusted 
SB to become compatible, confront us today in their apparent discrepancy as 
trreconoifables which the citizen can no longer respond to positively, but which 
together, nonetheless, belong to the essence of the citizen's encvironment. 

Uie movements which ensue, cmmotbe canalized adequately in f/me and space by 
any of the ideas and methods mmto accepted by urbanists v\4iether in the CIAM 
UmUHon or mt. ^ 

Amotphous texture versus comprehensible structure 

Nor will the configurative process manifested in the outstanding schemes already 
referred to, which deal wWi the grouping of a large though still limited number of 
dwellings and the public facilities this number requires, suffice, unless ttw 
"infrastructures" are so conceived that identity is maintained iocally as well as 
throughout the entire city-compound. If this fails, what we shall end up with wll, in spite 
of the desired oppoelfeet again become an amorphous additive texture instead of a 
comprehensfble configurative structure; a mere arrangement, still, of some urban 
components instead of a nneaningf ui configuration of ail urban components in the right 
association. 

Locally the configuraiedsulDareas will no doubt, be richer and more habitable by 
virtue of the same fugal process of thinking that brought aboyt the housing schemes 
rnentioned. A greatadvance indeed—but the vastness of the urban areas covert 
the ntjffnerk^ problerns t^kat go with it can 

identity during the initiat stages of multiplicative configuration to be discontinued 
during the further ones so that textural inoomprehensibility instead of structural 
comprehensibility vrill again result. It is ndt my intention todevakiate what has been 
gained so far by reciprocal thinking and the configurative design process that goes 
with it. The process is certainly the right one; it must on iy be extended because, as yet, 
ithasthe numerical limits I have just dealt with. But they can be resolved if new structural 
devices are inverted ttiat have urt^an validity for ali citizens and impose a clear, large, 
and comprehensible overall framework on the whole urban entity within which the 
smaller nuHmerically limited configuratior^ are integrated and acQUireoverali specifically 
urban identity. These large struotural devices rnsry be ttie/'infrasiruGt^es" about which 
the Smithsons have ttXHjght a great deal; they may be the "megastmctures" which 
hflwe also occupied the minds of Tange, Maki, Ohtaka, and Kurokawa. 

(An inspiring scheme for a total and very compact habitat on which Piet Blom is 
at thefmoment working— it will be published 1n a forihcorning nunnber-^-etternpts to 



imegralB tfie smaller and larger urban components by means of a single conf igurative 
discipline, proving tantativaly that this Is certainly possible.) 

Without such farge identifying structures the vehemence of the forces and 
movenrients Uiat belcxig to a city— and make it a city— cannot but assault the identity 
mear>ingfu1 configurHtion may have acquired wttNn it. WNIst ft Is certainly possible to 
guide repetition through the initial stages ot multiplication — the schemes already 
published demonstrate tills effectively— it is not possible to maintain, extend, or 
augment identity tiirough any number of stages by continuing the fugal process 
beyorKi the stages it can ixipe with. 

Whether it will be necessary to subordinate it from the start to a large structuraf 
sen/ice framework (Tokyo Bay plan), or whetiier the conf igurative process can become 
30 rich tf>at It InoorporHtee all components, including the most intimatBp as Blom*s new 
plan (albeit for a much smaller cluster) attempts, is a question of crucial importance- 
I, for my part, do not believe that these two concepts are incompatible. On a vast 
metropolitan scale, at any rate, their integration seems inevitable. The configurative 
diecipiine already discussed shoutd at all costs be extended and enriched as 1ar as 
possible. 

Aifeady in Forum 7, 1959, the necessity to imoover the still hidden /aws of 

govern mMplldty creatMyt to fMrmHze number by means of aftteuteton and 
configuration has already fed to Uie curse of the new towns! 

They demonstrate how the identity of the initial elenr^ent— the dwelling — has hardly 
proved able to survive even ttie very first multiplicative stag&r-those in Holland are 
temfyir>g examples of organized wasteland. The fact is that in most cases tfie initial 
elements had no identity to lose anyway I 

In order that we may overcome the menace of quantity now that we are faced with 
lhd:^tpourle plus grand nombre, the aestiietics of num ber, the laws of what I should 
like to call "hamnony in motion" must be disanvered. Protects should attempt to solve 
the aesthetic problems that result through the standardization of constructional 
elements; through the repetition of similar and dissimilar dwellings within a larger 
housing unit; through the repetition or grouping of such housing units, similar or 
dissimilar; through the repetition of such fxxjsing groups, simrteir or di^mitar (ttieme 
and Its mutation and variation), as I put it in Aix-en- Provence. We must continue the 
search fpr the basic principles of a new aesthetic and discover the aesthetic and 
human meaning of number. We must impart rhythm to repetitive similar and dissimilar 
form, tiiereby disclosing tiie oonditione that may lead to tiie equilibration of the pfiural,- 
and thus overcome the n>enace of monotony. 

The formal vocabulary with which man has hitherto successfully imparted 
harmony to tt^ singular and particular cannot help him to equilibrate the plural and the 
general . Man shudders because he believes tiiat he must forfeit the one in favor of the 
other; the particular for the general; the individual for ttie collective; the singular lor the 
plural; rest for movement. But rest can mean fixation— stagnation^-«id muttiplicity 
does not necessarily imply monotony. The individual (tiie singular) less circumscribed 
within him (it) self wilf again appear in another dimension as soon as the general— the 
repetitive— is subordinated to the iaws of dynamic equilibrium, i.e., harmony inriKition. 

Havlr)g suggested that itisdue both to the greet area covered andtiie^uan^^ 
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aggression ^tteforces vast pluralityBntajIs whteh tmd 

artbulatkx) of repetitive elements beyond the first stages of multiplicatiCKi, it is obvious 
and reasonable to suggest that identity beyond these first stages — real city identity- 
can only be estabiished by the very quanta which tend to obstruct the sequential 
pfDcess halfway. With thi» in view, it is dear th^ large c%^fbmiing attributes-^c^her 
than circulatfon — nnust be rnt reduced stage by stage rn the whole configurative 
process to impart fcocaltzed full-city Identity, whiist bold infrastructures must generate 
aframsworl^ within whidi aH configurertive stages cffnultlplication-4.e., not noeretyths 
initial ones— beoonie nneaningfully comprehensible. Failure to govern nrK)bile quanta 
tfraugh infrastructures will make it impossible for cities to become more than vast 
dieorganlzed accretions that frustrate the very needs they are meant to provide for. 

This, of course, is the kind of sen&rtentaf toosa ttMng4h^ ^ands in the way of any 
soiution that proms the oppc^ita: 

1 

If it were possible to comprehend a city as a complex with a certain finality, or as a 
determined mechanism geared to a kind of urban existence which is fairly constant in 
time arKi spac^-^subject onFy to either slow gradual ch^lge or sucklen mut^ions at 
very long inten/als — it would perhaps also be possible to rely on the extended 
configurative discipline. But a city is no such thing — no longer at any rate. I am prone 
to speak instead of a city as an organism, since this suggests quite predictabb 
"^natural" change and growth according to ftxed Irtherent mnpulsas and external forces. 

The "organic" image of a city is therefore as false and misleading as the 
mechanical one. Wtt|Tout wanting to be nasty, both sprout from the same sentimental 
and rational type of mind; a type, rrK)reover, that is ifivarlably addicted to technobgrcal 
advance for its.own sake, and aH too common among architects andtirbanists. A city, 
however, is a very complex artifact and, like all artifacts, fits no pseudobiological 
analogy, it is a man-made aggregate subiect to continual rrietamorphosis to which it 
erther manages or fells to respond. Accordingly, it is either Irarisfigured or disfigured* 
Our experience is founded on the latter, our hopes on the former-^that is the plight we 
are in now. But we know this m\jch, ^ttransfigurative potential implied enduring and 
(fynannc idmi^ty; fac^ ^ it: disffguramertt, Jbss identity, and paralysis. 

A otty tsorily tiansTTKitable as a whole if itscoftipc^ 
change can effect, delay, or check another change, but this does not alter the fact that each 
component is subject to change of sorm kind. Transmutations seldom coincide In tinrie and 
degree noraietheyeffieclsdatthesafnetempo. Such ifK^^ 
outcome of urtan life. It is aiedity that must be accepted and understood, 

A city is chaotic and necessarily so. One can no nnore rule this truth out than one 
can rule out the eternally incongruous desires of man. The nrianifoid functions of a city 
must be adequately organized in the lighlxif aU aspects of nnobility/not for the sake of 
subduing the chaotic element they incur, for this is happily as impossible as it is 
ujiKlesirabb, but in order to avoid their reciprocal elimination (functional paralysis), 
nnechanical stagnatton, eaid the human drstress Implied, 

Are we suchfoolsas not to realize this? All these netarious properties do not exude 
from either order or chaos as such but from the mismanagement of both. Order and 
chaos form yet another twinphenomenon which, if split into incompatible polarities, 
tumsboth halves into atwin^negative* fviowarchitaots arxl urt^aniststoday areaddlcted 
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to Vnm splitting mania. Thair particular nature seems tomato them as wary of chaos as 

they are willing to bestow order. 

One cannot eliminate chaos through order, because they are not alt&ma^ves. 
Sooner or later it will dawn upon the mind that what it mistook for order is r^otreaiiy order, 
l^tf)e i^o^Mqg £fiar causes s 
to chaos ^ 

It will also dawn upon the mind that what such "order" is supposed to dispel — 
chaos— is quite a diffefent thing from the negative elfeds brought about in trying to do 
arifythif^ so foolish. 

Chaos is as posi^e as its twinsister order. 

It is ciear that the time has conr>e to reconsider the entire conf igurative process in 
the light of the mar^ aspects mobility embr£tf)es in order to d^&ceym new spatial, 
structural, and asnstmctive possibilities for our cities. 

Kenzo Tange, reining to his Tokyo Bay plan, says; "The spa^l order in cities will 
doubtless becormndm in con^ as ^rm goes ori. It come loinciude notary 
spaoes(^mofC^cfnaiur9butfree, r)onorderedspacesas wetL"* ^WBrnu^se^oftfer 
in freedom and freedom in order " It is hyreiatinglhese^eittrBm^ti^wemticrBate 
a new spatial a-ganization for contemporary Ci^/ 

As fully as tiie oFder^freedom reciprocity appeals Id me, as little can I cope with 
order and freedom as extiemes whiich they only are as long as they are negatives 
{insofar as the chaotic element is here rightly impiied in the word freedom). Since there 
must always be some kind of space between the alleged extremes, a distinguishable 
bordertine between ordered and nonordared space is unthinl<abte. They are nc^ 
separate categories that can be iocalty provided for. 

A lot has been written al30Ut circulation— its mechanical and numerical cor^notations. 
It is still too often handled tn the abstract, as one of many urban functions. But circulation 
cannot be fuiiy understood in terms of function — that is why we have hitherto faiied to 
come to terms with it. Transportation is a particul^ aspect of communicalion, 
communication a particular aspect of mobility in generaL Iviow mobility is not merely an 
aspect of city life, it is of the very essence of human association, whilst cities in principle 
are meant to provide the f ramewori^ for human association in its most complex and 
variedfom). 

Cities tend to become more magnetic, and consequentiy larger and larger, as the 
web of association is inter^sified and its range extended, i say it ^is way and not the 
other\myammdlbxau^n'mknpomnk}c^^ 

of man's basic desire to communicate, i.e., from a positive human need, &ridnoi6vm 
statisticaf. econorrucal, mKit9chn(^o^ceikmvi^il^hmkT^)mson^hmcene^^ 
sense, 

I believe it is because this quarititaftiveattitude stiil pi^ projectof urban 

expansion seems terrifying instead of gratifying, and the solutions ubiquitously 
proposed so functionally inadequate arvi contrary Id the growing comnnunicative need 
of the citizen. 

There is one more question Tange's eKcellent expo^ of the Tokyo plan poses. I 
should like to deal with it here briefly because it imrfiediat^ conc^ns the argument 
of the present essay. He says: 

"The speed and scale of contemporary life call for a new spatial order in cities. 



Nevertheless man himself conttnups to walk m stepe ol a meter or so and we are sSII 
surrounded by tm unchanging human scale. 

Turthermore, whereas the life cycle of large-scale constructions is growing 
longer, the life cycle of our houses and the articles we use in daily activities isgraduaHy 
growing shorter. Thl6feu:^fesulteft^ 

goods and from our tendency to take up new things and discard them more and more 
rapidly. Individuality, freedom, and spontaneity form an ever-strengthening antithesis 
to the^control of technology. Man desires more and more toexsrdsehis own Individual 
chotoe In ma^rs that concern houses, gardaw, streets, and plazas. 

'^There are then two conflicting extremes— the major structuresvjh\ch have a long 
life cycle and which, while restricting individual choice, determine the system of the 
age. and the mffK>rofc(/tec«sthat we use in daily living which have ashort life cycle and 
wNch permit the expression of free individual choice. The gap between the two is 
gradually growing deeper. The important task facing us is that of creating an organte' 
link between these two extremes and, by doing so. to create a new spatial order in our 
cities!** 

Some basic objections to this concept, which I underline fully, have been thus 
formulated by Fumihiko Maki and Masato Ohtaka in an essay on Group Form (St. Louis: 
Washington University, 1961): 

Tange's rr^egalbrm concept depends largely on the idea that change will occur 
less rapidly in some realms than it will in others, and that the designer will be able to 
ascertain which of the functions he is dealing with fall in the long cycle of change, and 
whk^ in the shorter. The question is. can the designer suooessfully base his concept 
on the idea that, to give an example, transportation methods will change less rapidfcy 
than the idea of a desirable residence or retail outlet? 

"Sometimes the impact and momentum of technology become so great thai a 
change occurs in the basic skeleton of social and physical structure. It is difficult to 
predict to which part of apondastone will be thrown and which way ripples will spread. 
If the megaform becomes rapidly obsolete, as well it might, especially in those 
schemes whichdonotalkMfor^ kindsdchange 
the nedc of urbai society. 

"The ideal Is not a system, on the other hand, in which the physical structure of the 
city is at the mercy of unpredictable change. The Ideal is a kind of m^r form whksh 
can move into ever new slates <rf eqirilibrium and yet maintain visual consistency and 
a sense of c^jntinulng order in the long run. 

"Inherent In the megastructure concept, atong with a certain static nature, is the 
suggestion that many and diverse functions may beneficially be concentrated in one 
place. A laigeframe in^lies some utility in combination and concentration of function. 
That utility is sometimes only apparent. We frequently confuse the potential that 
technology offers withakind of compulsion to 'use iff ully/ Technological possibility can 
be sangulnely useful only when it is a tool of civilized persons. Inhuman use of 
technological advance Is all too frequently our curse. Optimum productivity does not 
ever depend on mere concentration of activities and workers. , 

"Paul Goodman says in Communitas. Vie coukJ centralize or decentralia. 
oxicentrste population or scatter it* , . . tf we want to continue the trend away frwn the 
country, we can do it; but if we want to combine tovm and country values in an agri- 
industrial way of life, we can do that It is just this relaxing of necessity, this 

wcttaordinary flexibility and freedom of choice of our techniciues. that is baffling and 



frightening to people. . . . Technology is a sacred cow left strictly to (unknown) experts, 
as if the fbmri of tie industrial rT^K:hi^ did not profoundly ^lect every person/, . . 

Technofogy must not dictate choices to us in our cities. We must learn to select 
modes of action from among the possibilities technology presents in physical 
planning* If the nriegastriicture corkcept preGeritelhe problems outlined above, it atso 
has great promise/' 

MotivOf meanSf and In confusion 

I have nothing against the megafbrm oorKopt; on Ihe contrary, tNs essay is a plea for 
a configurated megaform, i.e,, for the city as a single complex megafcrm in which the 
oonflicting extremes, about which Tange speaks, are not resolved, however, by 
"creating an organic link/ but are simply not accepted as conflicting categories. 

Were It not for the faot that Tange seeks order in freedom and freedom in order, 
what are now but doubts as to some a f be It vital implications with regard to motive, 
means, and end would have become reai objections. 

I would contend that it is prirmordifllty man's nature as a social belr^ to seek 
innmediate intercourse with his fellow men and partioipalMaBn indlvkiual in the doings 
of society at large. 

This is in fact as much a consequence of consciousness as man's specific ability 
Id evolve the nrieane, tec^nok)gical and ecorK3mk)al,wil^^ 

to survive physically but, beyond that, to frame more effectively all the shades of human 
intercourse he seeks. As soon as his physical survival is secured— a stage as yet only 
reached in a small part of the world— what lies beyond sunm^ as such becomes 

paramount— and, one would imagine, well wilhin reach. This is my point of view: 

Once this stage is reached I think one can say, without looking for reserva^ons 
which can easily be construed, that ultimately man tends to move toward large cities 

communicate In as varied a way as possibie. It is not merely because he must, in that 
impersonai ecorKxnIcal factors or systems of production necessitate him to do so. 

We cannot soto the problefn of the expanding metropolis if we corttinue lo 
approach it negativeiy. Thatthe metropolis "expkxles' Insleadof^ipanding naturally— 
i am thinking among other things of the suburt>an dlseas&-i& based on an existing 
negative status quo. 

Even if the vtetous circle qualities are &M&nX, we must start from the simple 
positive truth that cities expand because man today is drawn toward tl^em for 
intrinsically human reasons— because the desire to communicate and participate is a 
prinrK)rdial attritxita of consciousness. In order to accompiish this end he has 
developedtBchriologic€rtandecoriomicalnfieansw^ 

or not these succeed or farf— tc accomplish the terrific human clustering his desire for 
complex association demands. That there is an enrx^tional chasm between the way the 
incre^ed speed and scale this desire causes manifests ltsetf arKi the desire itself is 
evident. But this is no reason to disparage either the uftimate human validityof the great 
metropolis or the increase in speed and scale of contemporary life which has, of 
course, in many ways unfortunately developed in a way both arbitrary, Impersonal, and 
hence inhuman. 

Of this I am convinced, one is certainly putting the cart before the horse when one 
suggests thatmanrr^adapthh^ifrrtentEdfyandemotk)r^fyh 
hknsetftuh^ am ar0s(^ because h&fai^ to bukit^^ 
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he fundamentally desires. 

Technology and eoironte die 

human association beyond those which survival necessitates (in the light of his hobby for 
making bombs and rocl^ I cannot help adding: so I would like to think!), if instead they 
have become the veiy tyrante that frusta 

never be allowed to alter the right relation between n>otive, mears, and end. 

Herein lies the danger of labeling the two conflicting extremes mapr structures 
and minor objects, as Tange does, since the minor objects are always the end, in that 
ttiey appertain to daity IMng, whilst the major structures (must they determine the 
system of the age?) are the means (the servant), in that they are conceived to help the 
end accord with th^ desire. It seems strange, therefore, that Tange calls minor what 
I would call the meiior end. 

As long architects desire to create a new spatial order for our cities, because 
they not only desire to bridge the great "gap, " but because they think that it Is these 
"major structures which, while restricting individual choice, determine the system of the 
age/ they will not fully succeed, becai^ this conc^ept Is founded on false premises— 
on a technological slant— albeit a different one from that which infected GIAM for so bng. 

This is also why the whole concept of "open" versus "closed" fdrm^ cherished by 
astute architects today, is, in my opinion, untenable and emsneous* I detect inTeige's 
intellectual excursions into the raainn of social, economicai; aesthetic, and histodcal 
cfltlcism, with which he attempts to fortify the open-versus-closed-form concept, a 
continuation of the same overestimation of technology and productive progress for 
their own sake which also infected tfie minds of so many architects and urbanists of 
the former generation. A '^closed" concept, to use Tange's word just once! 

In view of Japan's incredible technological development and its formidable 
impact on an enormous impoverished population, Tange's attitude is very 
understandable. His audacioi^Tol<yD Bay plan could or^^h^ 
country confronted with such terrific plurality. The Smithsons also attribute major 
importance to the structures that must be invented to identify a city as a city, but they 
very wisely use the term "'infrastructure'! It must be remembered that their Berth and 
London ciroulatton schemes carrie after rnany years of ^ 

sphere of the intimate "minor structures" that conoem the spaces, houses, and articles 
we use in our "daily activities." The danger that the Smilhsons will put the cart before 
theplodding fK»rseis trer^bresosfTiall thatt^ 

it seems to me, of motive, means, and end is sound, simple, and Mie— "open," if I may 
use that word as well, ji^ once! 

To return to ttie probtem of mobility arKi how it affects the conngurative disoipHne for 

which this essay makes a pJea. A crty's effective transmutabilrty depends on wfiettier 
the various aspects of urban mobility have been structurally recognized. 

I mean by tfie various expects of mobility everything which appertains Id urt^an 
movement, growth, and change. This includes so many things that they canrKrt be 
listed (as long as they are ^preciatedl). Yet it is impor^t here to point to afew prlrri^ 
aspects: 

# the sensorial and emotional impact of urban envkonnrfertt on the citi^ as he 

moves through it in general— the nature of this impact in light of the different ways and 
speeds the citizen moves from one place to arwther and what he experimices en route; 

• rnutations of use, aspect, arxl functional potential due to tie nad^ 
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large-^he seasons (indiding weather), night and day, age-phases of the human being; 

• the relation between the natureancftempoof thedifferBnt ph^es of hur^ lifeand 
the overall nature and tempo of urban life— and the way the latter changes; 

• chiange of dwelling, neighborhood, or city with regard to the individual or a 
particular group <rf citizens (the right ahd the desire for such change ^ increasing, 
whereas the possibilities are decreasing!); 

• furthermore all mutations in size, quantity, place, kind, form, and function of all 
urban components— the incongruity as to speed, time, extent, and place of one 
mutation in relation to othen. 

{See also Forum 7,1959. p. 236, Dubrovnik report on Mobility.) 

I am prone to sugg^^ that our cities will not be able to exist in tinna and space 
unless all tfiese aspeds are supported by the configurBtive disolp^lne which is IseIng 
evolved to reestablish and perpetuafe&tfwidentlty for the sake of the purpose cities 
stand for . . . because it is so blatantly obvious. 

And yet, when Willem van Bodegraven read an essay he had written on urbanism 
and ttie time factortD the [XitchCIAM grtHjp in 1952, the 

was such tiiat it is perhaps best forgotten . "We are faced^itth tie necessity of evoMng 
structure and forms which can develop in time; which can remsun a unity and maintain 
the coherence of the components at all stages of their growth. The absence of this must 
lead to self-destruction." 

This means that the identity of the whofe should be latent in the components wNlst 
the identity of the components should remain present in the whole. 

tt does not impfy.fKymver, that these fdernitfas need or shotM rmiah 
in the face of mutations. On tfre contrary, it is exactly this potent to c/ianhge hoe ' 
without losing it whiofj cities must acquire in order to fulfill their purpose in space and 
time: the provision of places wliere vast numbers of people can live, benefiting iiberaiiy 
ffmiaHthevaffedk)mst^hurnms^soGis^ 

A city should embrace a hierarchy of superimposed configurative systems 
multjiaterally conceived (a quantitative not a qualitative hierarchy). The finer grained 
systems-^those which embrace the muHiptod dwellinig arKJ its esdension— should 
reflect the qualities of ascending rep^itiveiOonfiguraSive stageeas has already been 
put forward. All systems should be familiarized one with the other in such a way that 
theif combined impact and interaction can iDe appreciated as a singie complex 
system— potyphorial, muttirhythmic, kalek^ 

comprehensible. Asingle homogeneous configuration composed of many subsystems, 
each covering the same overall area and equally valid, but each with a different grain, 
scaleof movement, and association potential. These systems are to be so configurated ' 
tfiatone evolve out of the ottier-Hspartof it. Thespecifiome^ 
sustain the meaning of the other. Structural qualities must contain textural quafities and 
vice versa— in terms of consecutive place-experience structure and texture must be 
ambivalent. For only then can wrong emphasis of tf^e structural and amorphousness 
of the textural be avoided, i.e., the reciprocal meaning of small and large; nnany and 
few; part and whole; unity and diversity; simplicity and complexity be eslabli^ied and 
right-size guaranteed. 

ThetargestructurBs(h^^^tnK^t(^fm)mt^not<x^^ 
right, they must above ail-^his is the crucial point-assist the overall comprehensibility 
oftheminutelyconfiguratedin^mate fabric which constitutasUieimmadialBCOunterfofm 
of each and every oitfzen's everyday life. They mu^ not only be aUe to absorb 
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iBasonsdJlemutation wiUiin mem$dvest>utalsopern«t»iemwmt^inmia^8m^ 

Reasonable mutations should be possible without loss of the identity of that which 
changes: of that which is immediately affected by it, or of the whole; without one 
reasonable change Nndering or irwalidaWng anottier reasonable change. 

FlttxibilHy and false neutrality 

Flexibility as such should not be overemphasiwd or turned into yet another absolute, 
anewabstrart whim. The prevailing tendency todesire great neulralilyfor the sake^ 

extreme iransmutability is as dangerous as the existing urban rigidity from which this 
tendency springs as a reaction. Significant archetypal structures should have enough 
scope for multimeaning without having to be continually altered. 
Mfe/misf beiwra of tfwflfove ttatlte ailf handb andtfi^^ 

Identifying device* 

Inftnjm7, 1969, vrerefenedtolhe need fw new "IdenlilyingdewiCOT 

TeemXat Dubrow* in 196a Without these a house wffl not beoxiie a house, a street TO^ 

a street, a village not a village, and a city not a city. TTiey should be structurally boider and 
far more meaningful than those which satisly architects and urbaniels today. Tliey must. 
dxweall.beofahigheraderof mvendon. solhatlheoongenyity and human immediacy 
of the small, intimate configuration can become of a higher order through them. 

Mate a bunch of places c^each house and eadi city, for a city is a huge house 
andahousea tiny city. BathmustsenemesameperaonkimBrBntwaysanddiOB/Bnt 

persons in the same way. 

At a city level many closely related identifying devices will be necessary to establish a 
rich scale of comprehensibilily. Identifying devices can be artifacts-nawor historical-or 
given by natoreandTTioreorlessinlmselyeiqaloited. Inlhepaattv^ 
palace, a great wall, a harbor, a canal, an important street or square— often, too, a fiver, 
valley, hill, or seafront. Many of these are still valid beyond their visual impact 

We know this well enough, but I an not so sure if we are sullicientty aware of *« 
fact that it is those identilying dewtees-call them images-which not only articulate 
visually but also frame civic association between people, i.e.. which still possess direct 
physical meaning and still bearwitnesstothisday by day. which remain in ourmemory 
most persistently. T»iey articulate places for simpte occasions in which we are abte to 
participate directly. I need not name them since everybody has found his own— and 
more than can ever be listed . They make continents your own. Yet although the human 
validity ofsuch places is recognized againandagain.assoonastheyareieencountered. 

the vwndeiftJl eftect Ihey have is aoirowlully forgotten the moment architects and 
urbanlsts grab a pencil. But we cannot continue to exploit old identifying images— 
those we have inheritad-passiyely with impunity. They cannot possibly survive 
continual motestatton nor can Iheir identity be maintained uncondllionally. 

The time has coma to Imentnew significant identifying devices that perpetuate 
inanewwaytheessennaJhuman experiences theoldones-providedforsoweH. Atffie 
same time these new ones must provide for equally essential experiences the older 
ones no kxHjerprcMde for or never cSd. 

[.-•1 
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1964 



The future members of Archigram— Warren Chalk, Peter Cook, Dennis 
Crompton, David Greene, Ron Herron, Michael Webb— were students in the 
237-39 1950s when the Independent Group was staging Its confrontation between high 
art and popular culture at the Institute of Contemporary Arts in London. Inspired 
240-41, 370-78 by the polemical energies of the Smithsons, Reyner Banham's enthusiasm for 
technology, and Theo Crosby's revitalizing role on the English editorial scene, 
they began their collaboration casually, unlike the more politicized architectural 
radicals soon to emerge elsewhere in Europe. Peter Cook later recounted, "In late 
1960, in various flats in Hampstead, a loose group of people started to meet: to 
criticize projects, to concoct letters to the press, to combine to make competition 
projects, and generalfy prop one another up against the boredom of worklrrg In 

• London architectural offices The main British magazines did not at that time 

publish student work, so Xhat Archigram was reacting to this as well as the general 
sterility of the scene. The title came from the notion of a more urgent and simple 
item than a journal, like a 'telegram' or 'aerogramme,' hence 'archi(tecture)-gram."' 
Archigram 1 appeared in May 1961 . It consisted of a page of kaleidoscopic 
imagery and words lithographed on cheap paper with a separate foldout. Greene, 
"the poet of the group, wrote, "The poetry in bricks is lost. We want to drag into 
building some of the poetry of countdown, orbital helmets, discord of mechanical 
body transportation methods and leg walking." That program roughly defined the 
iconoclastic and visionary series of urban' proposals that the group would realize 
in the ephemeral medium of the broadsheet, assembled with memorable 
graphic, fold-out, and pop-up ingenuity in the course of nine issues. If the first 
two numbers were provocational in a general sense, with Archigram 3, devoted 
to expendability and consumerism, the group presented a more focused 
manifesto. Living City, the first tutl-group prdject, staged at the I.C.A. in 1963, 
was an effort to express the urban vitality in a "throwaway environment." 
Archigram 4, a space comic issue, zoomed in on "the context of the near future." 
In the Opening editorial, reprinted here, Cook po^d the question of Ihe fast- 
moving object as part of the total aesthetic." With number 5. of the same year, 
273-75, 325-34 the focus shifted to megastructures— clusters and molehills— while Cook's Plug- 
in City of 1964-66 combined with Chalk's Capsule Homes to bring the group's 
ideas on stacking, servicing, and technical transformability to a point of intensity. 
After 1965 the aggressive sci-fi monumentality relaxed into more domestic 
86-92 notions of "survival kits" and Fulleresque standard-of-living packages, also 
inspired by the antiarchitectural stance of Cedric Price. This trend began with 
Webb's Auto-Environment of 1966 and culminated in the inflatables of Instant 
City (1968-71). Archigram 8 (1968) summed up the group's "preoccupations": 
metamorphosis, nomad, comfort, hard-soft, emancipation, exchange, response. 
Seemingly a predictable allegory of mid-1960s psychedelic space-age British 
counterculture, the effect was nonetheless arresting by virtue of the group's 
inventiveness in translating its generation's concerns into architectural images. 

It was also an ultimate riposte to the postwar humanism of the "masters." In 
the 1967 edition of Space, Time and Architecture Sigfried GiedloTi denounced 
Archigram's machinism in the name of Le Corbusier, who had just died. The 
group had also gone too far for the Smithsons (ribbed below for the use of the 
cut comer in their Economist buildings); the Smithsons responded 'm 1973 with 
459-62, their book Without Rhetoric, But for more radical arphitects— in Austrfe., tetiy, 

456-58, 3W-24 France; in Japan, where the plug-in dreams becanne buildable; and In schools 
everywhere — Archigram offered a vivid critique of current practice, liberating 
speculations about urban design in an advanced industrial society. 
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From Amazing Archigram 4 (1964). Courtesy of Peter Cook. 
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Zoom and "Real" Architecture 
Peter Cook (Atchigram) 

We return to the pnsoocupation of the first Archigram—B mmmh for ways out from the 

stagnation of the architectural scene, where the continuing malaise is not just with the 
mediocrity of the object, but, more seriously, with the self-satisfaction of the profession 
backing up such architectijra The line that "modern architecture has arrived" seems 
more than ever inapprcpriate, • . 

Certainly it has never been more possible to produce buildings that are at once 
well mannered . . . and quite gutless. Great British architecture now has more to do, 
organically, with the "line-of-least resistance" tradition— from Queen Anne's Mansions 
to the Hilton through Dolphin Square— than with the New Architecture of the twenties 
and thirties. Though it would be ridiculous to force a "heroic" phase in the present 
decade, the cycle has too quickly reached the "tragic." 

Mainstream-fanciers can currently report further unashamed use by everybody of 
the 45° corner, stepped section, 3-D precast panel, and the rest— a cosmetic 
borrowed from the originals' beauty-box to tart up the latest least-line (tradition) 
schenrje. _ 

It would have been too easy to look over one's shoulder and fill Archigram with 
three dozen of the respected goodies of the last fifty years (interesting that so many 
would.be pre- t930)t and the commeiTt, "What have we lost? What are we missing? " Yet 
set against such aleeling of loss is the continuance of something that has not yet 
disappeatred into historical perspective— a tradition that is still developing, and is still 
original tq many of the basic gestures of modern architecture. It shares much of its 
expression with those dim, neurotic, enthusiastic days of the Ring, Der Sturm, and the 
Futurist Manifesto— {he architectural weirdies of the time feeding the infant modern 
movement. Our document is the space-comic; its reality is in the gesture, design, and 
a natural styling of hardware new to our decade— the capsule, the rocket, the 
bathyscope, the Zldpark, the handy-pak. 

Is it possible for the space-comic's future to relate once again with buildings-as- 
built? Can the near-reality of the rocket-object and hovercraft-object, which are virtually 
ceasing to be cartfadh^, carry the dynamic (but also noncartoon) building with them into 
I ife as it is? Or shal I we be riding in these craft amongstan environment madeof CLASP? 
The rid icu lousness of such a situation can be compared with the worfd of Schinkel seen 
by the Futurists. •. ■ " 

. There is the same consistency in an "Adveniure-Comic" city of the 1 962-63 period 
and in Bruno Taut's projects for Alpine Architecture of 1917, the same force of 
prediction and style. The cross-fertilization can come from the "design" world, but 
only— and this is the point— when the idea is big enough— so we frequently find 
conditioned environments of domes over cities and representations of tensegrity nets 
in cartoons. The point made in Edilizia Moderna 80, where the movement-tube 
emerged as an essential aspect of the more sophisticated skyscraper city (as 
dpposed to a city which is a coHection of skyscrapers- and relative to only one level 
of horizontal circulation), has long been realized by the comics' skyscraper cities. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of our immediate urban architecture is the 
inability to contain the fast-moving object as part of the total aesthetic— but the comic 
imagery has always been strongest here. The representation of movement-objects 
and movement-containers is consistent with the rest, and not only because "speed" 

mm 




/Archigram 4, cover. By Warren Chalk.] 
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is the main gesture. 

The positive quality that the rocket (both aetual and represented), the Futurist 
scribblfe, and the space-city share is their ultimateness— which has most significance 
as a counterweight to so-called "real" architecture. We connect this material with 
serious projects for making living space, entertainment space— and the city, in the 
context of the near future. 

Cedric Price's work has particular relevance to this "connection" with reality. Price 
is almost the only architect in England actually building tensegrity structures, pop-up. 
domes, and disposable buildings— and therefore coming to grips With tlie hear future. 
The towers (page 26) are also relevant to this situation in the never-land between 
gesture and architectural laboratory work. 

It is significant that with this material there exists an inspirational bridge, stretching 
both forty years into the past and perhaps forty years into thef L(tur0, and perhaps the 
answer lies neither in heroics nor tragedy, but in a reemergence of the- courage of 
convictions in architecture. 



1965 



Histarian, critic, and sharp-witted essayist Reyner Banham trained as an 
aeronautical engineer during the Second World War before coming under the 
tutelage of art hfeterian NMaua ^ev^iief ^^^^ lfismm# tn l-ondon rn 

the late 1f40s.lT«C« he completed^a dissertation that would be rewritten and 
pUblisfiecJ in t960 as Theory and Design in the First Machine Age, revising the 
sachlich narrative of modern architecture rendered by Pevsner in his classic 
Pioneers of the Modern Movement o\ 1936. In the postwar period Pevsner would 
itjimgelf FetrenchtomIN mdfscoverffig trie 

114^1$ peiY^M virtues of Emglfsh empiricism and Townscape picturesque, which he 
promoted as an editor of Architectural Review, and later acknowledging the 
importance of "antirationalist" currents, especially Art Nouveau and German 
expressionism. Meanwhile, Banham, who began contributing r^ularjy to 
Archftmnmil mviewin imi^ md woufd become assistant edttoMn t959, was 
increasingly concerned with the relationship between architecture and 
341-46 technology, in particular the symbolic or aesthetic interpretation of technology by 

modern architects. This would l6a#i11iil^dfl*«^|jr? 0er^^^ 
500-7 giving primacy to Italian Murisnr^—i^ne architecture autre, as he put it in 1 9S5, 
Banham was also Involved during these years In the activities of the 
237-39 Independent Group and the inception of the New Brutalism, a tendency 
240-4 1 propounded by Peter and Alison Smithson which Banham did much to explicate 
and promote through an article in >4>Bl?«feolt/^W0v^9^ a 
booK In \9^l Bmhm^s mubBtmm^^fm^ of popular culture, industrial 
design, this American way of Hfe, and new technologies, and his dislike for 
traditionalism and aestheticism of any kind, subsequently led him away from the 
Smithsons— whose work, he felt, took a regressive and formalistic turn with their 
*archaeoloofeal" "Ra«te ahd P jFietaiiatlon at the "mis ts fotnoirowBmmm 
8$-92 of 1956— and to embrace the work of Buckminster Fuller as a radical populist 
response to social needs and prophetic embodiment of a Marinettian future. 

The following essay, accompanied on its original pubiicai^'fey:.st.Vf^<^;^t 
of drawings by Frangois Dallepret and published the sameyeaf t6 the »g-|i 
Cfty^^Afeh1gfam(^ group ^Ith whom gahham preserved Mofigiy paternalistic 
relations), reflects the Banham polemic at its most visionary and at the same time 
most satirical. It proposes an architecture of ultimate antimonumentality: the 
house as a minimal membrane of enclosure, dematerlallzed of aaf butlts- 
essential mechanical services- Inepip^d by Fuller^s Pymaxioh with its central 
^ervfce com and later geodesic designs where all space-defining elements were 
coterminous with the structure's skin, Banham's "unhouse" was "an extension of 
the Jeffersonian dream beyond the agrarian sentimentality of Frank Lloyd 
WriiglTfs Ue^fiianSfoad^^^^ . a^h^putft, ^power^oi^^^ 
ir^.a^m^^gafs^^'ii=iiippliances," Banham was to return to this "gas-powered 
pastorale" al^d the advantages of the portable life-style in "The Great Gizmo." 
published in Industrial Design in September 1965. 

After a stay in Chicago in 1964-66, Banham eventually moved permanently 
,10 the Wed States, teadhihg at N^ yori^ State University tn Bufferto and tftm 
the University of California at Santa Cruz. His prolific writings and books- 
including The Architecture of the Well-Tempered Environment {1969), Los 
Angeles: The Architecture of Four Ecologies ( 1 97 1 ) . and A Ommte 
( 1 986)— reflect his passionate commitment to advancing a pf^Qmaie teohnolog^- 
for the controlled environment. 



From Art in America, April 1965. pp. 109-18. Republished with commentary in 
Charles Jencks and George Baird, eds., Meaning in teliite#tum {NmW(: 
George Braziller, 1969), pp. 109-16. Courtesy <^mifB0ahm. 



A Home Is Not a Mouse 
Reyner Bainham 

V#imy©arhdti8aedntaffits^ ffo^vrfuejts^, wfres, lfe|Hfe/ihIets, 

outlets, ovens, sinks, refuse disposers, hi-fi reverberators, antennae, conduits, freezers, 
heaters— when it contains so many services that the hardware could stand up by itself 
without any assistance from the house, why have a house to hold it up? When the cost 
ofatl thls^^dkieis haf of^^^^^ outlay (or iTi©f@rM)toft0r) i^^'v^ 
except concealing your mechanical pudenda from the stares of folks on the sidewalk? 
Once or twice recently there have been buildings where the public was genuinely 
corifu^d afeout^hatv^stiiechianrc vvtiat AA/^'Stitic^^ 

Philadelphia take quite a time to work out that the floors of Louis Kahn's laboratory 
towers are not supported by the flanking brick duct boxes, and when they have worked 
it out, they are inclined to wonder if it was worth all the trouble of giving them an 
independent supportifig ^dura 

No doubt about it, a great deal of the attention captured by those labs derives from 
Kahn's attempt to put the drama of mechanical services on show — and if, in the end, 
it fails to do that convincingly, the psychological importance of the gesture remains, at 
least irtthsayasaflnte^^ 

practice has alternated capriciously between the brazen and the coy— there was the 
grand old let-it-dangle period, when every ceiling was a mess of gaily painted entrails, 
lisifltheeoynctlohamfej^ Mfflhf,indfc^ 
when even the most rnnoc30!tiSiiiai3mi^^^ details have beeii hurrfeidis? i^Ied with a 
suspended ceiling. 

Basically, there are two reasons for all this blowing hot and cold (if you will excuse 
theairconcfiflonlni ifKiustry^ 

are too new to have been absorbed into the proverbial wisdom of the profession; none 
of the great slogans— form follows function, accusez la structure, firmness commodity 
anddellght, tmthtomaterials, M/en/gf/sfme/?r--ls 

invasion . The nearest thing , in a significantly negative way, is Le Corbusier's pourLedoux, 
c'dtait facile — pas de tubes, which seems to be gaining proverbial-type currency as 
the expression of profound nostalgia for the golden age before piping set in. 

Ihe seeofid mason tftat tfe mechanical Invaston te a feet, stfid architects— 
especially American architects— sense that it is a cultural threat to their position in the 
world. American architects are certainly right to feel this, because their professional 
specialty, the art of creating monumental spaces, has never been securely established 

are constantly harking back to that culture. The generation of Stanford White and Louis 
Sullivan were prone to behave like e/D/^fres f rom France, Frank Lloyd Wright was apt 
to take cover behind sentimental Teutonicisms like //eber/l^feter/fiel3ig b^^ 
thirties and forties came from Aachen and Berlin anyhow, the pacemakers of the fifties 
and sixties are men of international culture like Charles Fames and Philip Johnson, and 
so too, in many ways, are the coming men of today, like Myron Goldsmith. 

Lefrto their cwndeviceSr^^ 
From the Cape Cod cottage through the balloon frame to the perfection of permanently 
pleated aluminum siding with embossed wood-graining, they have tended to build a 

'The Weather-Conditioned Hous^'jlftaf^ho^^ nothing but a hollow shell . . . ashell 
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is all a house or any structure in which human beings live and work really is. And rriGSt 
shells in nature are extraordinarily inefficient barriers to cold and heat . . .," he was 
#Xpf^tsf h-g tR eWem©!^^ view, backed by a long-established grass-roots 

tradition. 

And since that tradition agrees with hinn that the American hollow shell is such an 
inefficient heat barrier, Americans have always been prepared to pump more heat. 
KfWr^ili'p^^ have other peoples. America's monumental 

space is, I suppose, the great outdoors— the porch, the terraii^Wiltmi^ 
plains, Kerouac's infinite road, and now, the Great Up There. Even within the house, 
AWerfeiris rapidly learned to dispense with the partitions that Europeans need to keep 
spaos^re*lfe©tgfaf:t^^ mm6t\ m€ MgmmWi^i^hegm blunderfng 
through the walls that subdivided polite architecture into living room, games room, card 
room, gun room, etc., humbler Americans had been slipping into a way of life adapted 
to lfFfofimMy^:^^p^^^ effectively, large single spaces. 

Now, large single volumes wrapp®i.fe:flif»5^s}^dls.|^^^ amiheatetf 
in a manner quite different and more generous than the cubicular interiors of the 
European tradition around which the concept of domestic architecture first crystallized. 
Iligl*t0r*5 IhS'SWf ffom-tte Frankfin stove and*© ik^fosene lamp, the American 
interior has had to be better serviced if it was to support a civilized culture, ar^^ fefels 
one of the reasons that the U.S. has been the forcing ground of mechanical services 
in buildings ^i:|Bervice$ aretO; be felt anywhere as a threat to architecture, it should 
-be in America. 

"The plumber is the quartermaster of American culture," wrote Adolf Loos, father 
of all European platitudes about the superiority of U .S. plumbing. He knew what he was 
ateulr m brf^ v^st to mm m m mm^^ Evinced him that the 
outstanding virtues of the American way of life vver© ite: toterTO!ity(n0M 
top hat to call on local officials) and its cleanliness— which was bound to be noticed 
by a Viennese with as highly developed a set of Freudian compulsions as he had. That 

lysdi-breathing Kleenex-culture) was another psychological motive that drove the 
mtm toward mechanical services. The early justification of air-conditioning was not 

1 904) wrote fasg»yily:^* ^ ^ ^^^afejv^Miroyt^ti of wat^^ 

respiratory organs, unclean teeth, perspiration, untidy clothing, the presence of 
microbes due to various conditions, stuffy air from dusty carpets and draperies 
•C?iu^ ^raater dtsoorrifort and gm^r fif tieiftli. 

(Have a wash, and come back for the next paragraph,! 

Mostpioneer air-conditioning men seem to have been nose-obsessed in this way; 
besrifeild^eiuW jusl.about force themselves to tell America of her national B.O.-^ 
then, compy^ aatesitieri to a mtn; pfbmpily pt^plfe^'thelr own^^pat^^ 
panacea for ventilating the hell out of her. Somewhere among these clustering 
concepts— cleanliness, the lightweight shell, the mechanical services, the informality 
af^cJ tedffferenm^ values, the passion for the outdoors- 

there always seemed to me to lurk som©alysfV0f1^a^r.c©B,(^ 
come into focus. It finally became clear and legible to me in June 1964, in the most 
highly appropriate and symptomatic circumstances. 

klokfromtel^lng expensive hardwaia into, hostile ehvironmerits) at the canipus beach 
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at Southern llllfwfe. m ieaeW eornb^ and »ie clean in a highly 

American manner— scenicly it is the old swimmin' hole of Huckleberry Finn traditlort. 
but it is properly policed (by sophomore lifeguards sitting on Eames chairs on poles 
inthevvater)andifs chlorinmimm^vihecemooci, l could see not only immensely 
elaborate family barbecues and pfenies iapiogpe^ d^^ sand, but also, 

through and above the trees, the basketry interlaces of one of Buckminster Fuller's 
experimental domes. And it hit me then, that if dirty old Nature could be kept under the 
proper degree#edntR3l(«®(leftfr», streptocsjcci taken out) by other means, the United 
States would be happy to dispense with architecture and tjuildfrigs altog^ief . 

Bucky Fuller, of course, is very big on this proposition: his famous nonrhetorical 
question, "iVIadam, do you know what your house weighs?" articulates a subversive 
suspleisn of the fwnunienM This suspicion fe Inarticulately shared by the untold 

thousandsofAmericanswhohavealreadyshedthedeadweightofdofTTesBearehttaeture 
and live in mobile homes which, though they may never actually be moved, still deliver 
fatfier better performanGe. as shelter than do ground-anchored structures costing at 
least three times as niuch and vselghing ten tiniesfn^ If someone cotilddevtees 
package that would effectively disconnect the mobile home from the dangling wires 
of the town electricity supply, the bottled gas containers insecurely perched on a 
padkfng case, and the semi-unspeakable sanitary arrangements that stem from not 
being connected to the main sewer— then we should really see some changes. It may 
not be so far away either; defense cutbacks may send aerospace spin-off spinning in 
some new directions quite soon, and that kind of miniaturization talent applied to a 
genuinely self^^onteihed and regene^ standardof-iiving package that could be 
towed behind a trailer home or clipped to it could produceasortQ{U<4MUlunit-tf«tm^ht 
be picked up or dropped off at depots across the face of the nation. Avis might still 
become the firat In U*Tility, even if they have to go on being a trying second in car hire. 

Out of thfe ityght eorneta domesferevoiuedn which modem ardiitasture 
would look like Kiddibrix, because you might be able to dispense with the trailer home 
as well. A standard-of-living package (the phrase and the concept are both Bucky 
Fuiler*a) that really worked might, like so many sophisticated inventions, return Man 
nearer to a natural state in spite of hj8:a3mple)e culture (muehasthe^S^^ 
the Morse telegraph by the Bell Telephone restored his power of speech nationwide). 
Man started with two basic ways of controlling environment: one by avoiding the issue 
and hidJng undera rQGk,-ttee,ieht, Orroof (this led ultimatelylo architecture as we know 
it) and the other by actually interfering with the local meteoroloa^, usually bymeansQf 
a campfire. which, in a more polished form, might lead to the kind of situation now under 
di^i«s^. Unlike the living space trapped with our forebears under a rock or roof, the 
spa(*f dround a oampfirehas many unique qualities whtch archftecftire cannot hope 
to equal, above all, its freedom and variability. 

The direction and strength of the wind will decide the main shape and dimensions 
Of that space, stretching the area of tolerable warmth into a long oval, but the output 
of light will now be affected by the Wind, #KJme ares of tolerabfe fl^^^^ 
a circle overlapping the oval of warmth. There will thus be a variety of environmental 
choices balancing light against warmth according to need and interest. If you want to 
dOeto86A(rart<. likeshrinkinga human head, you sit in one place, but if you want to sleep 
you curl up somewhere different; the floating knuoMebonesg^ WQuldcometOtest 
somewhere quite different from the environment that suited the meeting of the initiation 
rites steering committee ... and all this would be jim dandy if campfires were not so 
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perishing inefficient, unreliable, smoky, and the rest of it. 

ait'a property s#iup^ndartl-bW package, bmathing out wann air along 

the ground (instead of sucking in cold along the ground like a campfire), radiating soft 
light and Dionne WanA/ick in heartwarming stereo, with well-aged protein turning in an 
infrared glow fh therottsserfe, and^^^^^^ 

on the swing-out bar— this could do something for a woodland glade or creekside rock 
that P/ayboy could never do for its penthouse. But how are you going to manhandle this 
hunk of technology down to the creek? It doesn't have to be that massive; aerospace 
needs, fcjr h^i^et tmve doiie wild things !0 sailid^M# produelng 
tiny refrigerating transistors. They don't as yet mop up any great quantity of heat, but 
what are you going to do in this glade anyhow; put a whole steer in deep freeze? Nor 
do you have to manhandle it— it could ride on a cushion of air (its own air-conditioning 
output/for ihs^r^Gi9)K^^^^ h^ver^mftor d^estic c\mtm. 

All this will eat up quite a lot of power, transistors notwithstanding. But one should 
remember that few Americans are ever far from a source of between 100 and 400 
horsepowerMhe awtoTObiife Bgdtedkjp car batteries and a self-reeling cable drum 
coald proiafely gettfitepao^ warm bourbon fumes o'er Eden long before 

microwave power transmission or miniaturized atomic power plants come in. The car 
is already one of the strongest arms in America's environmental weaponry, and an 
^ertttalconiponenf ino^^^^ 

of the nation — the drive-in movie house. Only, the word house is a man if est misnomer- 
just a flat piece of ground where the operating company provides visual images and 
piped sound, and the rest of the situation comes on wheels. You bring your own seat, 
tteat^ar^iheiltBiras^^^ 

spare clothes, shoes, the Pill, and god-wot else they don't provide at Radio City. 

The car, in short, is already doing quite a lot of the standard-of-living package's 
job— the snrKX)chy couple dancing to the mystcof tie radio in their parked convertible 
have created a ballroom In the wtderr^^ (daftcje itoc^ 

Dept. , of course) and all this is paradisal till it starts to rain. Even then, you're not licked— 
it takes very little boosting, and the dome itself, folded into a parachute pack, might be 
part of the package. Frorn within your thirty-tohemlfepherebf^^ dry leh&nsmm 
you could have spectacular ringside views of the wind felling trees, snow swirling 
through the glade, the forest fire coming over the hill, or Constance Chatterley running 
swiftly to you know who through the downpour. 

But. ; ;sar^y,*»f§fenot^h^ 
this can never replace the time-honored ranch-style trilevel with four srffell boys and 
a private dust bowl. If the countless Americans who are successfully raising nice 
children in trailers will excuse me for a moment. I have a few suggestions to make to 

fake monuments of Permastone and instant roofing. There are, admittedly, very sound 
day-to-day advantages to having warm broadloom on a firm floor underfoot, rather than 
iieedles and prison ivy; Arif!ieyfea*s pi©^ fmm buMers recognized Ihfe by 
^ommbnly buMdlng their brick chimneys on a brick floor slab. A transparent airdome 
could be anchored to such a slab just as easily as could a balloon frame, and the 
standard-of-living package could hover busily in a sort of glorified barbecue pit in the 
middle Of the sls^^^^ 

Pumpkin Eater, could ain in and out of when the fit took them— believe me, fighting your 
way out of an airdome can be worse than trying to get out of a collapsed rain-soaked 
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tent if you make the wrong first move. 

But the relationship of the services kit to the floor slab could be rearranged to get 
over tiis <MGuRy; all the standard-of-lfvfhg tackte (or rnost of it) could be redeployed 
on the upper side of a sheltering membrane floating above the ftodTr radiating heat, 
light, and whatnot downward and leaving the whole perimeter wide open for random 
egress— and equally casual ingress, too, I guess. That crazy modern movement 
dreairi crftie Iwlerp^et^tfe^ and outdoors could become real at last by 

abolishing the doors. Technically, of course, it would be just about possible to make 
the power membrane literally float, hovercraft style. Anyone who has had to stand in 
the groond-effect of ahitoplir'W^^^^ solution has little to recommend it 

apart from the instant dfepc^a} of Wfi®te j3^ The noise* |3<^r consurnption, and 
physical discomfort would be really something wild. But if the power membrane could 
be carried on a column or two, here and there, or even on a brick-built bathroom unit, 
theri we are almost in sight of \Arfiat rrifght be technically possible before the Great 
Society is much older. 

The basic proposition is simply that the power membrane should blow down a 
curtain of warmed/cooled/conditioned air around the perimeter of the windward side 
of theun-hotfse, andieavtthe sorrounding weather tov^^ the living space, 

whose relationship in plan to the membrane above need not be a one*tO-on.e 
relationship. The membrane would probably have to go beyond the limits of the floor 
slab, anyhow, in order to prevent rain blow-in, though the air curtain will be active on 
precisely the side witroh the rain Is Wowfi^g ind„ t^liiii conditfdhed, wlil tend 
to mop up the moisture as it falls. The distribw8on#theaircurtain will be governed by 
various electronic light and weather sensors, and by that radical new invention, the 
weathenmne. Fbr really foul weather aUtomaMc storm shutters would be required, but 
in all but the most wildly inconstant cBmates. tt should be possible to design m 
conditioning kit to deal with most of the weather most of the time, without the power 

consumption becoming ridiculously greaterthanfor an ordinary inefficientmonumental 
typehous©'" - 

Obviously, it would still be appreciably greater, but this whde arpfliait Nhges 
on the observation that it is the American Way to spend money on services and upkeep 
rathef than on permanent structure as do the peasant cultures of the Old World. In any 
case, we donl know w^^ next decade, 

and to anyone who wants to entertain an almost-possible version of air-conditioning for 
absolutely free, let me recommend "Shortstack" (another smart trick with a polythene 
tube) in tte Decw^ber 1964 issue of Analog, In fact, quite a number of the obvious 
common-sense ol^ions to the utytouse rnay prove to be self^vaperatlng: for 
instance, noise may be no problem because there would be no surrounding wall to 
reflect it back into the living space, and. in any case, the constant whisper of the air- 
curtain would provide a^tf ttireshold of foudness that sounds would have to beat 
before they began to be comprehensible and therefore distuitoihf. Bugs? Wild lite? In 
summer they should be no worse than with the doors and windows of an ordinary house 
open; in winter all right-thinking creatures either migrate or hibernate; but, in any case, 
Why notencduraaetheiTOfmaf^^^ competition to tidy up theeituatiort 

for you? All that is needed is to trigger the process by means of a general purpose lure; 
this would radiate mating calls and sexy scents and thus attract all sorts of mutually 
incompatible predators and prey into a compact pool of unspeakable carnage. A 
closed^ircuit television carnem couW rela^ih^ s^ itscreen Ihsicte the 
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dwelling and provide a twenty-foUT'^hOUf program :that woulci cnake the ratings for 
Bonanza look like chicken feed. 

And privacy? This seems to be such a nominal concept in American life as 
fabtualiy lived tllat it rs^^^ 

under the suburban conditions that this whole argument implies, is the same as for the 
glass houses architects were designing so busily a decade ago — more sophisticated 
landscaping. This, after all, Is the homeland of the bulldozer and the tr^nsplarMlon^^^^ 
grown trees--why let the Parks Commissioner have all the fun? 

As was said above, this argument implies suburbia which, for better or worse, is 
where America wants to live. It has nothing to say about the city, which , I ike architecture, 
is art Insecure forefgn'gro^ the conlfneit/Wh^fs unaer elteeygsitan Her# is an 
extension of the Jeffersonian dream beyond the agrarian sentimentality of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's Usonian Broadacre version — the dream of the good life in the clean countryside, 
power-point homesteading in a paradise garden of appliances. This dream of the 
unhousemay sound very antlarbhilBc^ural but ft so only in diigiree, md ardhlteolure 
deprived of its European roots but trying to strike new ones in an alien soil has come 
close to the anti-house once or twice already. Wright was not joking when he talked of 
the "destruction of the box," even though the spatial promise of the phrase is rarely 
realized to the fullintHe*to(>i3ottdte©tGr^ 

Goff and Herb Greene have produced houses whose supposed monumental form is 
clearly of little consequence to the functional business of living in and around them. 

gut It Is h one buildfngftat seems at first stghtii6Wng but monumentat fbrm that 
the threat or promise of the unhouse has been most clearly demonstrated — the 
Johnson House at New Canaan. So much has been misleadingly said (by Philip 
Johnson himself, as well as others) to prove this a work of architecture in the European 
tradition, that its many irtter^lyArnericah aspects are tj^ialfy rr«ssed. Yet wher^you 
have dug through all the erudition about Ledoux and Malevich and Palladio and stuff 
that has been published, one very suggestive source or prototype remains less easily 
explained away— the admitted persistence in Johnson's mind of the visual image of a 

by the fire, leaving the brick floor slabs and standing chimneys. The New Canaan glass 
house consists essentially of just these two elements, a heated brick floor slab, and a 
Sfeffiding unit which is tdhlmney/fireplaceoh one side an^^ on tifetrtier. 

Around fhte has b©en#3ped precisely the kind of insubstantial shell that Conklin 
was discussing, only even less substantial than that. The roof, certainly, is solid, but 
psychologically it is dominated by the absence of visual enclosure all around . As many 
prffgrims on ttlis Site have 

and even the trees beyond, are visually part of the living space in winter, physically and 
operationally so in summer when the four doors are open. The "house" is little more than 
a service core set in infinite space, or alternatively, a detached porch looking out in all 
dtreettdns at the Great Out There; In summer, Indeed , the glass would be a*i! of a 
nonsense if the trees did not shade it, and in the recent scorching fall, the sun reaching 
in through the bare trees crea.ted such a greenhouse effect that parts of the interior were 
acutely uncomfoft^bte^the hodse teye been l?etter off w^^^ ifegjas^watls. 

When Philip Johnson says that tepfeeeis notaaantK^^ 
it is not these aspects of undisciplined glazing he has in mind, but that "when it gets 
cold I have to move toward the fire, and when it gets too hot I just move away." In fact, 
hefs simply exploiting the campfire phertomianon (h© fe^sa pretending that ft© floor 
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heatingdoesn0tmakethev#wieafeahabite^^^ ^^^^ 
does he mean by controlled environment? It is hot tte same Wng as a trtferm 
env^nment. it is simply an environment suited to what you are going to do next, and 
Whether you guDd H sione monument, move away from the fire, or turn on the air 
conditioning, it it*© same basic homiafT gesture you are makii^. 

Only, the monument is such a ponderous solution that it aeiounds me' that 
Americans are still prepared to employ it. except out of some profound sense of 
insecurity, apersfstent intbjlit tofid themselves of those habits of mind they left 
Europe toescape. lntheopemfrOntedS«siety.AWthtesocy ^ 
-nterchangeability of components and personnel, its gadgetry and alrmst mimm 

expendabH^ty^ the persistence of architecture-as-monumental-spacemustappear as 
evidence Qfthesentimetttalityerthe tough. mm«*«. 
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I like complexity and contradiction in architecture. I do not like the incoherence or 

or expressionism. Instead, \ speak of a complex and contradictory architecture based 
on the richness and ambiguity of modern experience, including that experience which 
is inherent in art Everywhere, except in archite05W&* -Complexity and contradiction 

to T. S. Eliot's analysis of "difficutt" poo&y and Jc>9©ph Albeis?s eteflnftion of iSm 
paradoxical quality painting. 

Stit aKStlifec^ complex and corrt^btory in its very inclusion of 

the traditional Vitruvjan elements of commodity, firmness, and delight And today the 
wants of program, structure, mechanicaf equipment, and expression, even in single 
buildings in simplecontexts. are diverse and confiicting in ways previously unimaginable, 

to the difficulties. I welcome the probfems and exploit the uncertainties. By enli:^i^ing 
contradiction as well as complexity, I aim for vitality as weli as validity. 

AroHitect^ dan no longer afford to inMdiJid t>y the puritanieally nrKsnal 
language of orthodox modem architecture. I like elerrtentsvi^ich are hybrid ratlier than 
"pure." compromising rather than "clean, " distorted rather than "straightforward," 
ambiguous rather than "articulated," perverse as well as impersonal, boring as well as 
^iriteff^fiihg," conventional ratlier than "desfgned," aecornnK>daiting rattier than 
Secluding, redundant rather than simple, vestigial as well as Innovating inconsistent 
and equivocai rather than direct and clear. I am for messy vitality over obvious unity, 
I indude the rrcm sequitur arid proclaim the duality. 

I am for ridYiessdf mieanihg rath#*iiaWiaisir^iSf fortHeliipfiGitfunction 
as well as the explicit function. 1 prefer "both-and" to "either-or." black and white, and 
sometimes gray, to black or white, A valid architecture evokes many levels of meaning 
aridc^biriatior^ of foicus^ Its^^ 
in several ways at once. 

But an architecture .of complexity and contradiction has a special obligation 
iCFWard the whole: its truth must be in its totality or its implicatior}s of totality. It must 
embody the difficult inBy of inclusioii rattier than the e^y unity of exclusion. More is 
not 1^. 




If (*iysical nature is characterized by periodicity, the historical world is defined by 
pofai%. 

Moreover different types of human groupings have been of major importance in 
the successive modes of urbanization and thus in the origin of architectural forms. 

This process of polarization (whose devefc^tftintfl^ not be complicated here 
by more specific analysis) has, up to this f^it^ mmmod^i^ 1jrm addition of 
individual dwellings in the town, then the addition of dwelling units in the apartment 
block, this then multiplied in all the apartment blocks of the city— each of these 
suec^ive entities undefgoiHg a c^ienge tn voJume, followed by universalization. 

But these different mocfflfc^ons have above aJ! resulted from an element that for 
along time has wrongly been considered the effect of the others: onentation in space. 

Jf the village wascharacterized by hortzontality-^ conquest of the soil broken only 
by #Te veffioat^^i^ijan^^t^ c%mstNfeert but a succession 

of verticalities ainhed ^ social cmquest, New York being a culminatjon of tiis spatial 
direction. 

tfalltheattenlpie^^TiveMa h^^ the garden city 

of the nineteenth century as well as the satellite city, it is because those who have been 
resp(Xtsible for them have disregarded the predominance of an original axis of 
efevagorj as woWve force for the other components of the whole. 

Th^ hfive fceen f^inafed by the additive aspect df human groupings, wtiich is 
condttimed by the tertwi^ of ^ndustriaf cMlization in the process df coming into 
being. 

■ftiusf an urbanism of subjugation has SMCceeded an urbanism of reaction. 
Irr^rtant as are eleTiients of number eind ^f)©, it is mu proven that they are 

pOM^^ to realize a new mode of urbanization by themselves. 

And ^ are now confronted by the overriding necessity to accept as a historical 
feet tie afld Mlhe vefti^ of elevMorii #(e^i^^^ as permanent 

plan, in order to defer to the oblique axis and the inclined plan, which realize all the 
necessary conditions for the creation of a new uitian ader and pennit as well a total 
r©in^lr«fendf^^^ vocabu(ary. 

This tippM^ of ttie plane must b^ tindersixsoicl fer^^\^ it fe: Hie thircl spatial 
possibility pf ^hite<^re. 
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"Eiffel saw his tower in the form of a serious object, rational, useful; mer^ return it 
to him in the fonn of a great baroque dream which quite naturally touches on the 
borders of the irrational . . . architecture is always dream and function, 
expression of a Utopia and instrument of a convenience.'' Rotand BarUiM's 
essay of 1964. "The Etffei Tower." was an object lesson for architects in reading 
urban form. In an application of post-Saussurean lingutstics to the city. Barthes 
interpreted the great modem monument of Paris as the Iconic center of a 
reciprocal optical system, at once receptacle of all gazes ^ the city and 
universal point of view. As such, it functioned as a stgnifier free of any fixed 
referent, a pure and empty sign, "ineluctable because it means everything' 

It was the tower's very functionlessness that made it so powerful as a 
t symbol, in Barthes's view, an insight he would later transpose to an interpretation 
402-7 of Japanese cuHure as an "empire of 8igr»." indecipherable (to the Western 
eye), and therefore triggering a similar exorbitance of metaphor. Tokyo, for 
Barthes, occupied t>y the lacuna of tlie royal palace, was a case lil^e the Eiffel 
Tower of an empty center— an absent presence, seductively waiting to be filled. 

Barthes's theory of the "infinitely metaphorical nature of urtwn discourse," 
a function of the city's complex multiplicity and therefore Inherent resistance to 
fixed meanings, made the city a privileged semiological context, "a poem," as he 
puts it in the essay that follows. But the "language of the city" went beyond a 
mere analogy to speech or writing. Barthes argued. In the broader sense of 
semiology as a general discourse concerning human signification, the city stood 
as a concrete inscription of the collective unconscious In space, a social 
structure of signs and relationships susceptible to precise linguistic analysis. 

With functionalism's displacement by the early 1960s, the Intense interest 
in semiology on the part of architects— stimulated by the writings of Barthes, 
Umberto Eco in Italy. Noam Chomsky in Asner'tca, and others — represented a 
renewed search for a codifiable system of architectural meaning. It also 
accorded with a general intellectual shift whereby signification had come to be 
seen as conventional rather than natural. The efforts to interpret architecture as a 
linguistic structure led in various directions, running the gamut from perceptual 
and senriantic studies Bke those of Kevin Lynch on the "readability" of urban form 
(closer to communications theory than semiology) and (>ristian Nort)erg- 
Schulz's Intentions in Architecture (1965); to more design-oriented approaches 
379-88. 399^1 concerned with typology, morphology, and generative stmctures: to the Venturis' 
389-9 1. 446^ quest for the popular culture forms of an architecture parlante: to (firectly 

Barthesian readings like the one by the Argentine architects Mario Ganddsonas 
and Diana Agrest theorizing architecture as a field of knowledge production. 

Yet Barthes himself had already made the move beyond stnjcturaiism in 
his textual reactog of the city. Like Jacques Oenrida. his discovery of the 
center and the absence of fixed significatkx) led him to a poststnx:turalist 
ceiebratksn of the free play of the signifier and its endless deferrals of meaning. 
The city, in its role as quintessential site of social oiterchange. of encounters with 
the other, tjecame suffused with an "erotte dimension." For the Barthesian 
interpreter— no more a social scientist but a ffSneur. an "avant-garde reader" — 
the city was an experience much like that which Barthes was later to descrit}e in 
The Pleasure of the Text (1973) as a "text of bliss." 



Frcvn a colkxjufum at the University of Naples Institute of Architectural History in 
1967. Originally published in Op. cit. 10 (1967) in Italian. First published in 
f^rench in L' Architecture d'Aujourd'hui 153 (Decemt>er 1970). f\sblished in 
English in Boland Barthes. The Semiotic Challenge, trans. Ricttard Howard (l^iew 
York: Hilt and Wang, 1988). pp. 191-201. Courtesy of Hill and Wang. 
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Semiology and Urbanism 
Roland Barthes 

The subject of this discussion concerns a certain number of tfie problenrw of urban 
semiotogy. 

But \ must add that anyone who wants to sl<etch a semiotics of the city must be 
at once a semiologist (a specialist in signs), a geograpfier. a historian, an urbanist. an 
architect, and probably a psychoanalyst. Since It is obvious that this Is not my case- 
as a matter of fact, I am none of all this except, barely, a semiologist— 4he reflections 
I shall present to you are those of an amateur, in the etymological sense of the word: 
an amateur of signs, one who love signs, an ainateur of cities, one who loves the city. 
For I love both the city and signs. And this double love (which is probably, as a matter 
of fact, only one love) impels me to believe, perhaps with a certain presumption, in the 
possibility of a semiotics of the city. On what conditions or rather with what precautions 
and what preliminaries will an urt^an semratlcs be possible? 

This is tfie theme of the reflections I shall present. I should like first of ail to remind 
you of a very familiar thing which wHI serve as a point of departure: human space in 
general (and not only urt)an space) has always been a signifying space. Scientific 
geography and especially modem cartography can be considered as a kind of 
obliteratk)n, a censorship objectivity has Imposed upon signification (an objectivity 
which is aform likeany other of the mdage-repertoire). And. before speaking of the city. 
I should like to recall several phenomena of ttie cultural history of the West, rrxxe 
specifically of Greek antiquity: the human habitat, the "oekoum^ne. " as we can glimpse 
it through the first nr^s of the Greek geographers: Anaximander, Hecataeus, or 
through the mental cartography of a man like Herodotus, constitutes a veritable 
discourse, with its symmetries, its opposltlonsof sites, with its syntaxand its paradigms, 
A map of the world by Herodotus, graphically realized, is constructed like a language, like 
a sentence, like a poem, on oppositions: hot countries and cokl countries; then on the 
opposition between rnen on the one hard, and nrionsters and chirneras 0^ 

If we turn from geographksal space tourt3anspace,^ctly speaking, Ishall remind 
you that the notion of /sonorr7y,createdforslxthK^turyAthensbyanfianlikeCleis^ 
is a truly structural conception by which the center alone is privileged, since all the 
citizens have relations with it which are at the same time symnr>etrical and reversible.^ 
At this period, the conceptkxi of the city was exclusively a signifying one. for the 
utilitarian conceptkMi of an urtDan distribution bs^ on functkxis and usages, whrch 
incontestably prevails in our day. will appear much later on. I wanted to point out this 
historical relativism in the conception of signifying spaces. 

Rnally.itisinaiecertpa^thatastrucluralisllikeL^v^^ 
Tropiques. a form of urban semiotogy. even if on a reduced scale, apropos of a Bororo 
village whose space he has studied according to an essentially semantte approach. 

It is strange that, parallel to these strongly signifying conceptions of inhabited 
space, the theoretical elaborations of the urbanists have not hitherto granted, if I am 
notmistaken.anythingbutavery reduced slatustoproblenrisofsignifK^tio^ 
there are exceptions; several writers have discussed the city in terms of signification. 
One of the authors who has best expressed this essentially signifying nature of urban 
space is, 1 believe, Victor Hugo. In Notre-Dame de Paris, Hugo has written a very fine 
chapter, of an extremely subtle intelligence, "This will kill that"; this, which is to say the 
book, that whrch is to say the moniment. By expressing himself thus, Hugo gives 
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evidence of a rather modem way of conceiving the monument and the city, actually as 
a writing, as an inscription of man in space. This chapter of Hugo's is devoted to the 
rivalry between two modes of writing, writing in stone and writing on paper. Moreover, 
this theme can find its current version in the remarks on writing by a philosopher like 
Jacques Derrida. Among present-day urbanists. significatbn is virtually unmentioned: 
one name stands out, therefore, that of the American Kevin Lynch, who seems to be 
ctosest to these probtenrts of urban semantfes insofar as he is concerned with 
conceiving the city in the very terms of the perceiving consciousness, i .e. , of identifying 
the image of the city in the readers of that city. But in reality. Lynch's researches, from 
the semantic point of view, remain quite ambiguous: on the one hand, there is a whole 
vocabulary of signification in his work (for example, he grants a good deal of attention 
to the fBadabilityof the city, and this is a very important notion for us) and. as a good 
semanticist. he has the sense of discrete units: he has tried to rediscover in urt>an 
space the discontinuous units which, within limits, somewhat resemble phonemes and 
semantemes. He calls these units paths, enclosures, distrrcts, intersections, points of 
reference. These are categories of units which might readily become semantic 
categories. But on the other hand, despite this vocabulary. Lynch has a conception of 
the city which remains more gestaltist than structural. 

Aside from those authors who explksitly entertain the notion of a semantics of the 
city, we note a growing consciousness of the functions of symbols in urban space. In 
several studies of urt)anism based on quantitative estimations and on motivation- 
research, we see appearing— in spite of everything, even if this is only for memory's 
sake— the purely qualitative motif of symbolization frequently used even today to 
explain other phenomena. We find for example in urbanism a relatively common 
technique: simulation: now. the technique of sariulatkxi leads, even if it is used in a 
rather narrow and empirical spirit, to a more tfx>rough investigation of the concept of 
model, which is a structural or at the very least a prestructuralist concept. 

At another stage of these studies in urbanism, the demand for signifk5atk)n 
appears. We gradually discover that there exists a kind of contradiction between 
significatfon and another order of phenomena, and that consequently signification 
possesses an irreducible specificity. For instance, certain urbanists. or certain of those 
investigators who are studying urban planning, are obliged to note that, in certain 
cases, there exists a conflict between the functkxmlism of a part of the city, let us say 
of a neighborhood or a district, and what I shouW call its semantic content (its semantic 
power). Hence they have noted with a certain ingenuousness (but perhaps we must 
begin with ingenuousness) that Rome presents a permanent conflict between the 
functional necessities of modern life and the semantic burden communicated to the 
city by its history. And this conflict between signifteation and function constitutes the 
despair of the urbanists. There also exists a conflict between signification and reason, 
or at least between significatfon and that calculating reason which wants all the 
elements of a city to be uniformly recuperated by planning, whereas it is increasingly 
obvious that a city is a fabric formed not of equal elements whose functrans can be 
inventoried, but of strong elements and nonmarked elements (we know that the 
opposition between the sign and the absence of sign, between the measurable degree 
and zero degree, constitutes one of the major processes in the elaboration of 
signification). From alt evidence, each city possesses this kind of rhythm; Kevin Lynch 
has noted as much: there exists in every city, from the moment when it is taily inhabited 
by man. and made by him. that basic rhythm of stgnificatkxi whteh is opposition, 
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alternatkxi and juxtaposition of marked and nonmarked elements. Lastly, there exists 
an ultkrrate conflict between signification and reality itself, at least between signification 
and that reality of objective geography, the reality of maps. Investigatk)ns made by 
psychosociotogists have shown that, for example, two neighborhoods are contiguous 
if we rely on the map. i.e.. on "reality." on objectivity, whereas, from the moment they 
receive two different significations, they are radically split in the image of the city: 
signification is experienced in complete opposition to objective data. 

The city is a discourse, and this discourse is actually a language: the city speaks 
to its ir^bitants. we speak to our city, the city where we are. simply by inhabiting it. by 
traversing it by k)oking at it. Yet. the problem is to extract an expresskxi like language 
of the city" from the purely metaphorical stage. It is metaphorically very easy to speak 
of //7e/anpt«^o^^/)ec/iyas we speak of the language of thecinemaor of the language 
of ftowers. The real scientific leap will be achieved when we can speak of the language 
of the dty without nrielapha. And we can say that this is precisely what hap^ 
Freud when he first spoke of the language of dreams, emptying this expresskxi of its 
metaphorical meaning in order to give it real meaning. We too. we must confront this 
problem: how to shift from metaphor to analysis when we speak of the language of the 
city? Once again, it is to the specialists in the urban phenonrienon that I ^ 
for even If they are quite remote from these problems of urban semantics, they have 
nonetheless already noted (I am quoting the results of one investigation) that *the 
usable data in the social sciences offer a form poorly adapted to an integratkxi into 
nrKxIels." Indeed, if we have difficulty inserting into a model the urban data supplied us 
by psychokjgy, socfotogy, geography, deaK)graphy. this is precisely because we lack 
a final technique, that erf symbols. Consequently, we need a new scientific energy in order 
totransfon7isuchdata,toshiftfromrnetaphortothedescr^tionofsignificat^^ 
thatsemiology(in the broadest sense of the word) maybyastillurpfedc^ 
affordussomeassistance. Itisnotmy intention toevokeheretheproceduresfor discovering 
an urban senruology. ft is fikely that such procedures wouWco^ 
text into units, then in distributing these units into formal classes, and. thirdly, in finding the 
rulesofcombinationandoftransfomiationfortheseunitsandfalheserTK^ 
myself to three observations whk5h have no direct relation wi^ 
ifiefully orient us toward an urban senriiotogy, insofar ^ 

current semiotogy and ^e account of the fact that, in recent years, the semiotogical 
"landscape" is no longer the same. 

The first observation is that "symbolism" (which nrujst be understood as a general 
discourse concerning significatfon) is no kjnger conceived nowadays, at least as a 
general rule, as a regular correspondence between signifiers and signifieds. In other 
words, one notion of semantics which was fundamental some years ago has become 
outdated; this is the lexicon notion, i.e.. that of a set of lists of corresponding signifieds 
and signifiers. This erosfon of the notion of lexkxx) is to be found in many sectors (rf 
research. Rrst of all. there is the distributive semantics of Chomsky's disciples, such 
as Katz and Fodor. who have launched an attack in force against the lexicon. If we turn 
from the realm of linguistics to that of literary criticism, we see that the thematic criticism 
which has prevailed for some fifteen or twenty years, at least in France, and whrch has 
formed the essential part of the studies whfoh we know as the new criticism, is 
nowadays limited, remodeled to the detriment of the signifieds which that criticism 
proposed to decipher. In the realm of psychoanalysis, finally, we can no longer speak 
of a term-to-term symbolism; this is obviously the dead part of Freud's work: a 
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psychoanalytic lexicon is ro longer conoeivE^le. All this has castacertain credit on the word 
"symbol." for this term has always (till today) suggested that the signifying relation 
was based on the signified, on the presence of the signified. Personally, I use the word 
"symbol" as referring to a syntagmatic and/or paradigmatic but no longer semantic 
signifying organization: we must make a very clear distinction between the semantic 
bearing of the symbol and tfie synta^natic or paradigmatic nature of this same syrrtool. 

Similarly it would be an absurd undertaking to attempt to elaiDorate a lexicon of the 
significations of the city by putting sites, neighborhoods, functions on one side, and 
signiftcaitions on the other, or rather by putting on one side the sites articulated as 
signif iers and on the other the functions articulated as signifieds. Tfie list of tfie functions 
that a city's neighborfioods can assume has been known for a tong time; there are by 
and large some thirty functions for a neighbortxxxl (at least for a neighbortxxxl of the 
center-city: a zone which has been ctosely studied from the sociological point of view). 
This list can of course be completed, enriched, refined, but it will cor^titute only an 
extremely elementary level for semiotogical analysis, a level which will probably fiave 
to be revised subsequently: not only because of the weight and pressure exerted by 
history, but t>ecause, precisely, tfie signifieds are like mythical beings, of an extreme 
imprecision, and because at a certain moment they always become the signifiers of 
sometNrig else: the signifieds pass, the signifiers remain. The hunt for the signified can 
therefore constitute only a provisional undertaking. The role of the signified, when we 
manage to isolate it, is only to afford us a sort of testimony as to a specific state of the 
signifying distribution. Further, we must note that we attribute an ever-growing 
importance to the &npty signified, to the empty site of the signified. In other words, the 
elements are understood as signifiers more by their own correlative position tfian by 
their content. Thus Tokyo, which is one of the most intricate urt>an complexes 
imaginable from the semantic point of view, nonetheless possesses a sort of center. 
But this center, occupied by the imperial palace which is surrounded by a deep moat 
and hidden by verdure, is experienced as an empty center As a more general rule, 
the studies made of the urban core of different cities have shown that the central point 
of the center of the city (every city possesses a center), which we call tfie "solid core," 
does not constitute the culminating point of any particular activity, but a kind of empty 
"heart" of the community's image of the center. Here too we have a somehow empty 
place which is necessary to the organization of the rest of the city. 

The second remark is that symbolism must be defined essentially as the world of 
signifiers, of correfatbns, and above all of correlations which can never be imprisoned 
in a full signification, in a final signification. Henceforth, from the point of view of 
descriptive technique, the distributkxi of elements, i.e.. of signifiers, "exhausts" 
semantic discovery. This is taie for the Chomskian semantics of Katz and Fbdor and 
even for the analyses of L6vi-Strauss which are based on the clarif icatbn of a relation 
which is no tonger analogical but homdogical (this isa denrx)nstration made in his book 
on totemism, one rarely cited). Hence we dtscover that, if we want to produce the 
semiology of the city, we must intensify, more meticulously, the signifying division. For 
this, I appeal to my experience as an amateur of cities. We know that, in certain cities, 
there exist certain spaces which present a very extended specialization of functions; 
this is true, for example, of the Oriental sou/cwfiere one street is reserved for the tanners 
and anotfier exclusively for the silversmiths; in Tokyo, certain parts of the same 
neighborhood are quite homogeneous from the functional point of view: we find there 
only bars or snack bars or places of entertainment. Yet we must go beyond this first 
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aspect and not limit the semantic description of the city to this unit; we must try to 
dissociate microstructures in the same way we can isolate tiny sentence fragments 
within a long period; hence we must get into the habit of making a very extended 
analysis which will lead to these microstructures, and conversely we must accustom 
ourselves to a broader analysis, which will lead to macrostructures. We all know that 
Tokyo is a polynuclear city; it possesses several cores around five or six centers; we 
must learn to differentiate semantically these centers, which moreover are indicated 
by railroad stations. In other terms, even in this domain, the best model fc»r the semantic 
study of the city will be furnished, I believe, at least at tfie start, by the sentence of 
discourse. And here we rediscover Victory Hugo's old intuition: the city is a writing; the 
man who moves atxxjt in the city, i.e., the city's user (which is what we ail are, users 
of the city), is a sort of reader who. according to his obligations and his nrxsvements, 
samples fragments of the utterance in order to actualize them in secret. When we move 
about in a city, we are all in the situatkjn of the reader of Queneau's 100,000 Million 
Poems, wfiere we can find a different poem by changing a single verse; unknown to 
us, we are something like that avant-garde reader when we are in a city. 

LasUy. the thirdobservatbn is that nowadays semk)k)gy never posits the existence 
of a definitive signified. Whfch means that the signifieds are always signifiers for others, 
and reciprocally. In reality, in any cultural or even psychological complex, we find 
ourselves confronted with infinite chains of metaphors whose signified is aiways 
recessive or itself becoming a signifier. This structure is beginning to be exptored, as 
you know, in L^tcan's psychoanalysis, and also in the study of writing, where it is 
postulated if it is not actually exptored. If we apply these notions to the city, we shall 
doubtless be led to emphasize a dimension which I must say I have never seen cited, 
at least never clearly, in the studies and investigations of urbanism. This dimenston I 
should call the erotic dimenston. Tine eroticism of the city is the teaching which we can 
derive from the infinitely metaphorical nature of urban discourse. I am using this word 
eroticism in its broadest sense: it would be absurd to identify the eroticism of a city 
merely with the neighborhood reserved for such pleasures, for theconceptof the place 
of pleasure is one of the stubkxxnest mystifications of urban functionalism; it is a 
functfonal and not a semantic notion; I am using erottoism or sociality here without 
differentiation. Jbe city, essentially and semantically. is the site of our encounter with 
the otfier, and it is for this reason tfiat the center is the gathering point of any city; the 
center-city is Instituted above all by the young, the adolescent. When the latter express 
thieir image of the city, tfiey always tend to limit, to concentrate, to condense the center; 
tiie center-city is experienced as the exchange-site of social activities and I should 
almost say of erotic activities in the broad sense of the term. Still better, the center-city 
is always experienced as the space in which certain subversive forces act and are 
encountered, forces of rupture, ludic forces. Play is a theme which is very often 
underlined in the investigations of the center; in France tiiere is a series of investigations 
conceming the attraction exerted by Paris upon its suburbs, and tiirough ttiese 
investigations it has been observed that for the periphery Paris as a center was always 
experienced semantically as the privileged site where the other is and where we 
ourselves are the other, and the site where one plays. On the contrary, everything which 
is not the center is precisely wfiat is not ludic space, everytfiing which is not alterity: 
family, residence, identity. Naturally, especially in terms of the city, we would have to 
investigate the metaphorical chain, the chain which substitutes for Eros. We must 
especially investigate, among the nrvajor categories, other great habits of humanity, for 
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example food and shopping, which are actually erotic activities in aconsumer society. 
I refer once again to the example of Tokyo: the great railway stations which are the 
points of reference of the main neight)orhoods are also great department stores. And 
it is certain that the Japanese railroad station, the station-as-shop, has a unique 
signification and that this signification is erotic: purchase or encounter. Then we would 
have to explore the deep images of the urban etements. For exarrple. many 
investigations have emphasized the imaginary function of the watercourse which, in 
any city, is experienced as a river, a canal , a body of water There is a relation between 
the road and the watercourse, and we know that the cities which trffer most resistance 
to signification, and which moreover often present diffteufties of adaptation for their 
inhabitants, are precisely the cities racking water, the cities without seaside, without a 
body of water, without a lake, withouta river, without a watercourse; ail these cities offer 
difficutties of life, of legibility. 

To conclude. I should like to say merely this: in the observations I have just made, 
I have not approached the problem of nr^ethodotogy. Why? Because, if we seek to 
undertake a semiology of the city, the best approach, in my opinion, as indeed for any 
semantic enterprise, will be a certain ingenuity on the reader's part. It will require many 
of us to attempt to decipher the city where we are, beginning, if necessary, with a 
personal report. Mustering all these readings of various categories df readers (for we 
have a complete range of readers, from the sedentary to the foreigner), we would 
thereby elaborate the language of the city. This is whylshallsaythat the rnost important 
thing is not so much to multiply investigations or functional studies of the city as to 
multiply the readings of the city, of which, unfortunately, till now, only the writers have 
given us some examples. 

Starting from these readings, from this reconstitution of a language or of a code 
of the city, we might orient ourselves toward means of a more scientific nature: 
investigation of units, syntax, etc., but always remembering that we must never try to 
fix and render rigid the signifieds of the units discovered, for historically these signif ieds 
are extremely imprecise, challengeable, and unmanageable. 

Eveiy city is somewhat constructed , created t>y us in the image of the galley Argo of 
which each piece was no longer an original orie, yet whrch still renia 
a group of readily legible and identifiable significations. In this attempt at a semantk: 
approach tothe city, we nujst try iDunderstand the interplay of signs.tou 
city is a stnicture but that we must never attenript and never hope to flH 

For the city isapoem, as has often t)een said and as Hugoput it better than anyone, 
but not a classical poem, not a poem centered on a subject. It is a poem which deploys 
the signifies and it is this deptoyment whfoh the semiotogy of the city must ultimately 
attempt to grasp and to make sing. 

NOtM 

1. OnCleisthef^andlsofwrny.cf.P.UvecnjeafKJRVid^ 
1983). 

2. Of. F. Choay, LVrbanisme: utppie et r6m6s (Paris: Editions du Seuil. 1965). 
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The implications for arcWlecture Iheory and prac^ of the writings of French 
philosopher and historian MieM Focieaiilt were profound, » somewhatf 
belated in being felt. Beginning in the 1960s with Madness and Civifization: A 
History of Insanity in the Age of Reason {fvst published In French in 1961 . 
translated 1965). The Birth of the CUnic: An Archaeology of Medical Perception 
(1963. translated 1973). and The Order of Things. An Archaeology of the Human 
Sciences ^^966, translated 1970). Fbucaulfs "archaeotogicar project of inquiring 
into the origins of modern reason and its institutions necessarily extended to 
architecture, understood in its broadest possitrfe sense as a discipline-^ order 
of discourse— having to do with "the spatialization of knowledge." Within this 
perspective, the meaning of space, which modern philosophy in its posrtlvistic 
affiliation with science had tended to sut>ordinate to that of time, again became 
cnjcial to understanding the distribution, circulation, and regulation of human life. 

Working his way out of the scientific Marxism of Louis Althusser. Foucault 
sought to redirect critical theory toward a conception of knowledge that was 
founded on a systematic description of the material relations between history 
and the formation of consciousness, but no ksnger predicated, like prevkxjs 
critiques of Ideology, on any assumed "truth." He chose to study this process of 
formation in its most "problematized" or intense contexts, privileging moments of 
rupture rather than continuity, and contexts exceptional rather than normative, 
those in which "all the real arrangements . . . that can be found within society are 
at one and the same time represented, challenged, and overturned." Thus 
/ 10- 13 beginning from the 'epistemotogical break"^ concept derived from Gaston 
Bachelard— inaugurated by the Enlightenment he focused his inquiry on the 
formatkxi of modern institutions like the insane asylum, the teachkig hospital, 
and later the prison, places where deviant or noneveryday behavior was 
subjected to a regime and technology of nomialization. In the following paper of 
1 967. Foucault terms such places heterotopias. Distinguished from tm>pias by 
their concrete and disparate existence within reality, they represent 
arrangements that are "other" with respect to society, and as such stand as a 
"contestatkjn of the space in whtoh we Kve." 

After the poHticai upheavals of 1968 Foucault would more explicitly link Ns 
investigation of knowledge production with questions of power. He woukJ now 
describe his method as "geneatogical" rather than archaeotogical. working, as 
he put it in a seminal essay. -fJietzsche. Geneatogy, History" (1971). to establish 
"not the anticipatory power of meaning, but the hazardous play of dominations." 
Reason, a historical instrnmentaNty beyond good and evil, as Nietzsche had 
recognized, was seen by Foucault as both capable of producing ten-or through 
its disciplinary regime and indispensable in the evolution of human knowledge. 
449-45 For a new generation of architectural Wstorlans— Manfredo Tafuri and Anthony 
Vidler, to mentkxi two— this approach would have the powerful Impact of an 
"event of thought" in Foucault's own sense. After the essay that follows. Foucault 
would return to questions of built space on several other occasions, notably In 
remarks on Jeremy Bentham's Panopticon entitled 'The Eye of Power" (1977). 

From a paper delivered at the Centre d'6tudes architecturales. Paris, in h/larch 
1967. Published in part in L'Architettura 150 (April 1968), pp. 822-23. Published 
in present version as "Des Espaces Autres" in Architecture Mouvement 
Continuity 5 (October 1984), pp. 46-^9. Republished in English in Lotus 
International 48/49 (1985/86), pp. 9-17, and Diacritics, vol. 16, no 1 (spring 
1986), pp. 22-27. Translated by Jay Miskowiec. Forthcoming in M. Frangois 
Ewaid. ed., Dits et Ecrits de Michel Foucault (Paris: Editions Gallimard). Courtesy 
of Editions (SaHimard. 
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Of other Spaces: Utopias and Heterotopias 
Michel Foucault 



As is well known, the great and obsessive dread of the nineteenth century was history 
with its themes of development and stagnation, crisis and cycle, the accumulation of 
the past, the surplus of the dead and the world threatened by cooling. The nineteenth 
century found the quintessence of its mythological resources in the second law of 
thermodynamics. Our own era, on the other hand, seems to be that of space. We are 
in the age of the simultaneous, of juxtaposition, the near and the far, the side by side 
and the scattered. A period in which, in my view, the world is putting itself to the test 
not so much as a great way of life destined to grow in time but as a net that links points 
together and creates its own muddle. It might be said that certain ideological conflicts 
which underlie the controversies of our day take place between pious descendants of 
time and tenacious inhabitants of space. Structural isnn — or at least what is lumped 
together under this rather too vague label — is the attempt to establish between 
elements that may have been split over the course of time, a set of relationships that 
juxtapose them, set them in opposition or link them together, so as to create a sort of 
shape. Actually it is not so much a question of denying time as of a certain way of 
dealing with what we call time and which goes by the name of history. 

For one thing the space which now looms on the horizon of our preoccupations 
our theories and our systems, is not an innovation in Western history, having a history 
of its own. Nor is it possible to deny its fatal entanglement with time. To provide a very 
rough outline of its history, it could be said that there was a hierarchical system of places 
in the Middle Ages: places that were sacred and profane, protected and, on the 
contrary, open and undefended, urban places and rural places (for the real life of men 
anyhow). In cosmological theory, supercelestial places existed, in contrast to the 
celestial place, opposed in its turn to the terrestrial place; there were places where 
things could be found because they had been shifted there by violence and there were 
other places where, on the contrary, things found their natural position and rest. This 
hierarchy, contrast, and mingling of places made up that which might, very 
approximately, be called medieval space. That is to say, the space of localization. 

This space of localization was opened up by Galileo, for the real scandal caused 
by Galileo's work was not the discovery, or rediscovery, of the earth's movement 
around the sun, but the assertion of an infinite and infinitely open space, in which the 
space of the Middle Ages was to some extent dissolved. The location of a thing, in fact, 
was no longer anything more than a point in its movement, its rest nothing but its 
movement slowed down infinitely. In other words, from Galileo onward, ever since the 
seventeenth century, localization was replaced by extension. 

Nowadays arrangement has taken over from extension, which had once replaced 
localization. It is defined by relationships of neighborhood between points and 
elements, which can be described formally as series, trees, and networks. 

On the other hand, we know very well the importance of the problems of 
arrangements in contemporary technology: storage of information or of the partial 
results of a calculation in the memory of a machine; circulation of discrete elements to 
random outlets (automobiles, for instance, or even sounds transmitted over telephone 
lines); location of labeled or coded elements within a randomly divided set, or one that 
is classified according to univocal or multiple systems, etc. 

In a still more concrete manner, the problem of position is posed for men in 
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demographic terms. The question of the arrangement of the earth's inhabitants is not 
just one of knowing whether there will be enough room for all of them — a problem that 
is in any case of the greatest importance — but also one of knowing what are the 
relations of vicinity, what kind of storage, circulation, reference, and classification of 
human elements should take preference in this or that situation, according to the 
objective that is being sought. In our era, space presents itself to us in the form of 
patterns of ordering. 

In any case, I feel that current anxiety is fundamentally concerned with space, 
much more than with time: the latter, probably, merely appears to us as one of the many 
possible patterns of distribution between elements that are scattered over space. 

Now, it may be that contemporary space has not yet lost those sacred characteristics 
(which time certainly lost in the nineteenth century), in spite of all the techniques that 
assail it and the web of knowledge that allows it to be defined and formalized . Of course, 
a theoretical desanctification of space, for which Galileo's work gave the signal, has 
already occurred: it remains to be seen whether we have achieved its desanctification 
in practice. It may be, in fact, that our lives are still ruled by a certain number of 
unrelenting opposites, which institution and practice have not dared to erode. I refer 
here to opposites that we take for granted, such as the contrast between public and 
private space, family and social space, cultural and utilitarian space, the space of 
pleasure and the space of work— all opposites that are still actuated by a veiled 
sacredness. 

The (immense) work of Bachelard and the descriptions of the phenomenologists 

have taught us that we do not live in a homogeneous and empty space, but in a space 
that is saturated with qualities, and that may even be pervaded by a spectral aura. The 
space of our primary perception, of our dreams and of our passions, holds within itself 
almost intrinsic qualities: it is light, ethereal, transparent, or dark, uneven, cluttered. 
Again, it is a space of height, of peaks, or on the contrary, of the depths of mud; space 
that flows, like spring water, or fixed space, like stone or crystal. 

In any case, these analyses, however fundamental for contemporary thought, are 
primarily concerned with inner space. But it is about external space that I would like to 
speak now. The space in which we live, from which we are drawn out of ourselves, just 
where the erosion of our lives, our time, our history takes place, this space that wears 
us down and consumes us, is in itself heterogeneous. In other words, we do not live 
in a sort of a vacuum, within which individuals and things can be located, or that may 
take on so many different fleeting colors, but in a set of relationships that define 
positions which cannot be equated or in any way superimposed. 

Certainly, one could undertake the description of these different arrangements, 
looking for the set of relationships that defines them. For instance, by describing the 
set of relationships that defines arrangements of transition, roads, trains (and, with 
regard to the latter, think of the extraordinary bundle of relations represented by 
something through which one passes, by means of which we pass from one point to 
another, and which, in its turn, has the power of passing). Through the sets of 
relationships that define them, one could describe arrangements where one makes a 
temporary halt: cafes, cinemas, beaches. It would be equally possible to define, 
through its network of relations, the arrangements of rest, closed or partly open, that 

make up the house, the bedroom, the bed, etc However I am only interested in a 

few of these arrangements: to be precise, those which are endowed with the curious 
property of being inj:elation with all the others, but ih such a way as to suspend, 
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neutralize, or invert the set of relationships designed, reflected, or mirrored by 
themselves. These spaces, which are in rapport in some way with all the others, and 
yet contradict them, are of two general types. 

First of all, the Utopias. These are arrangements which have no real space 
Arrangements which have a general relationship of direct or inverse analogy with the 
real space of society. They represent society itself brought to perfection, or its reverse 
and in any case Utopias are spaces that are by their very essence fundamentally 
unreal. 

There also exist, and this is probably true for all cultures and all civilizations, real 
and effective spaces which are outlined In the very institution of society, but which 
constitute a sort of counterarrangement, of effectively realized Utopia, in which all the 
real arrangements, all the other real arrangements that can be found within society, are 
atone and the same time represented, challenged, and overturned: a sort of place that 
lies outside all places and yet is actually localizable. In contrast to the Utopias, these 
places which are absolutely other\N\{h respect to all the arrangements that they reflect 
and of which they speak might be described as heterotopias. Between these two, I 
would then set that sort of mixed experience which partakes of the qualities of both 
types of location, the mirror. It is, after all, a Utopia, in that it is a place without a place. ' 
In it, I see myself where I am not, in an unreal space that opens up potentially beyond 
its surface; there I am down there where I am not, a sort of shadow that makes my 
appearance visible to myself, allowing me to look at myself where I do not ^ist: Utopia 
of the mirror. At the same time, we are dealing with a heterotopia. The mirror really exists 
and has a kind of comeback effect on the place that I occupy: starting from it, in fact, 
I find myself absent from the place where I am, in that I see myself in there. 

Starting from that gaze which to some extent is brought to bear on me, from the 
depths of that virtual space which is on the other side of the mirror, I turn back on myself, 
beginning to turn my eyes on myself and reconstitute myself where I am in reality. 
Hence the mirror functions as a heterotopia, since it makes the place that I occupy, 
whenever I look at myself in the glass, both absolutely real— it is In fact linked to all the 
surrounding space— and absolutely unreal, for in order to be perceived it has of 
necessity to pass that virtual point that is situated down there. 

As for the heterotopias in the proper sense of the word, how can we describe 
them? What meaning do they have? We might postulate, not a science, a now 
overworked word, but a sort of systematic description. Given a particular society, this 
would have as its object the study, analysis, description, and "reading," as it is the 
fashion to call it nowadays, of those different spaces, those other places, in a kind of 
both mythical and real contestation of the space in which we live. Such a description 
might be called heterotopology. Its first principle is that there is probably not a single 
culture in the world that is not made up of heterotopias. It is a constant feature of all 
human groups. It is evident, though, that heterotopias assume a wide variety of forms, 
to the extent that a single, absolutely universal form may not exist. In any case, it is 
possible to classify them into two main types. In so-called primitive societies, there is 
a certain kind of heterotopia which I would describe as that of crisis; it comprises 
privileged or sacred or forbidden places that are reserved for the individual who finds 
himself in a state of crisis with respect to the society or the environment in which he lives: 
adolescents, women during the menstrual period or in labor, the old. etc. 

In our own society, these heterotopias of crisis are steadily disappearing, even 
though some vestiges of them are bound to survive. For instance, the boarding school 
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in its nineteenth-century form or military service for young men has played a role of this 
kind, so that the first manifestations of male sexuality could occur "elsewHere." away 
from the family. For girls there was, up until the middle of this century, the traditbn of 
the honeymoon, or "voyage de noces" as it is called in French, an ancestral theme. The 
girl's defloration could not take place "anywhere" and at that time, the train or the 
honeymoon hotel represented thatplace which was notlocatedanywhere.aheterotopia 

without geographical coordinates. 

Yet these heterotopias of crisis are vanishing today, only to be replaced, I believe, 
by others which could be described as heterotopias of deviance, occupied by 
individuals whose behavior deviates from the current average or standard. They are 
the rest homes, psychiatric clinics, and, let us be clear, prisons, in a list which must 
undoubtedly be extended to cover old-people's homes, in a way on the border 
between the heterotopia of crisis and that of deviance. This is because in a society like 
our own, where pleasure is the rule, the inactivity of old age constitutes not only a crisis 
but a deviation. 

The second element of my description: over the course of its history, a society may 
take an existing heterotopia, which has never vanished, and make it function in a very 
different way. Actually, each heterotopia has a precise and well-defined function within 
society and the same heterotopia can, in accordance with the synchroneity of the 
culture in which it is located, have a different function. 

Let us take, for example, the curious heterotopia of the cemetery. This is certainly 
an "other" place with respect to ordinary cultural spaces, and yej it i§ connected with 
all the locations of the city, the society, the village, and so on. since every family has 
some relative there. In Western culture, one might say that it has always existed. And 
yet it has undergone important changes. 

Up until the end of the eighteenth century, the cemetery was located in the very 
heart of the city, near the church. 

Within it, there existed a hierarchy of every possible type of tomb. There was an 
ossuary where the corpses lost their last traces of individuality, there were some 
individual tombs, and there were the graves inside the church, which conformed to two 
models, either a simple slab of marble, or a mausoleum with statues, etc. The cemetery, 
situated in the sacred space of the church, has taken on quite another character in 
modem civilization. It is curious to note that in an age which has been very roughly 
defined as "atheist," Western culture has inaugurated the so-called cult of the dead. 

After all, it was very natural that, as long as people actually believed in the 
resurrection of the body and the immortality of the soul , not a great deal of importance 
was given to the mortal remains. On the contrary, from the moment when people were 
no longer so certain of survival after death, it became logical to take much more care 
with the remains of the dead, the only trace, in the end, of our existence in the world 
and in words. 

In any case, it is from the nineteenth century onward that each of us has had the 
right to his own little box for his little personal decomposition, but it is only from the 
nineteenth century on that the cemetery began to be shifted to the outskirts of the city. 
In parallel to this individualization of death and the bourgeois appropriation of the 
cemetery, an obsession with death as "sickness" has emerged. It is supposed thatthe 
deadtransmitsicknesstothelivingandthattheir presence and proximity to the houses 

and church, almost in the middle of the street, spreads death. This great concern with 
the spread of sickness by contagion from cemeteries began to appear with insistence 
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toward the end of the eighteenth century, but the cemeteries only moved out t th 
suburbs during the course of the nineteenth. From then on. they no longer constit'' h 
the sacred and immortal wind of the city, but the "other city." where each f 
possessed its gloomy dwelling. ' "^''^ 

Third principle. The heterotopia has the power of juxtaposing in a single real ola 
different spaces and locations that are incompatible with each other Thus on th^ 
rectangle of its stage, the theater alternates as a series of places that are alien to ea h 
other; thus the cinema appears as a very curious rectangular hall, at the back of whi^h 
a three-dimensional space is projected onto a two-dimensional screen Perhaps th 
oldest example of these heterotopias in the form of contradictory locations is the 
garden. Let us not forget that this astounding and age-old creation had very profound 
meanings in the East, and that these seemed to be superimposed. The traditional 
garden of the Persians was a sacred space that was supposed to unite four separate 

partswithinitsrectangle, representing the four parts of the world, as wellas one space 
still more sacred than the others, a space that was like the navel, the center of the world 

brought into the garden (it was here that the basin and jet of water were located) All 

the vegetation was concentratedinthiszone.as if inasortof microcosm. Asfor carpets 
they originally set out to reproduce gardens, since the garden was a carpet where the 
world in its entirety achieved symbolic perfection, and the carpet a sort of movable 
garden in space. The garden is the smallest fragment of the world and. at the same 

time, represents its totality, forming rightfrom the remotest timesasort of felicitous and 
universal heterotopia (from which are derived our own zoological gardens). 

Fourth principle. Heterotopias are linked for the most part to bits and pieces of 
time. i.e.. they open up through what we might define as a pure symmetry of 
heterochronisms. The heterotopia enters fully into function when men find themselves 
in a sort of total breach of their traditional time. Then it is easy to see how the cemetery 
is a highly heterotopian place, in that it begins with that strange heterochronism that 
is, for a human being, the loss of life and of that quasi-etemity in which, however, he 
does not cease to dissolve and be erased. 

Generally speaking, in a society like ours, heterotopia and heterochronism are 
organized and arranged in a relatively complex fashion. In the first place there are the 
heterotopias of time which accumulate ad infinitum, such as museums and libraries. 
These are heterotopias in which time does not cease to accumulate, perching, so to 
speak, on its own summit. Yet up until the end of the seventeenth century, these had 
still been the expression of an individual choice. The idea of accumulating everything, 
on the contrary, of creating a sort of universal archive, the desire to enclose all times," 
all eras, forms, and styles within a single place, the concept of making all times into one 
place, and yet a place that is outside time, inaccessible to the wear and tear of the 
years, according to a plan of almost perpetual and unlimited accumulation within an 
irremovable place, all this belongs entirely to our modem outlook. Museums and 
libraries are heterotopias typical of nineteenth-century Western culture. 

Along with this type, bound up with the accumulation of time, there are other 
heterotopias linked to time in its more futile, transitory and precarious aspects, a time 
viewed as celebration. These then are heterotopias without a bias toward the eternal. 
They are absolutely time-bound. To this class belong the fairs, those marvelous empty 
zones outside the city limits, that fill up twice a year with booths, showcases, 
miscellaneous objects, wrestlers, snake-women, optimistic fortune-tellers, etc. Very 
recently, a new form of chronic heterotopia has been invented, that of the holiday 
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village: a sort of Polynesian village which offers three short weeks of primitive and 
eternal nudity to city dwellers. It is easy to see. on the other hand, how the two types 
of heterotopia, that of the festival and that of the eternity of accumulating time, come 
together: the huts on the island of Jerba are relatives in a way of the libraries and 
museums. And in fact, by rediscovering Polynesian life, is not time abolished at the very 
moment in which it is found again? It is the whole story of humanity that dates right back 
to the origins, like a kind of great and immediate knowledge. 

Fifth principle. Heterotopias always presuppose a system of opening and closing 
that isolates them and makes them penetrable at one and the same time. Usually, one 
does not get into a heterotopian location by one's own will. Either one is forced, as in 
the case of the barracks or the prison, or one must submit to rites of purification. One 
can only enter by special permission and after one has completed a certain number 
of gestures. Heterotopias also exist that are entirely devoted to practices of purification 
that are half religious, half hygienic (the Muslim "hammams"), or apparently solely 
hygienic (Scandinavian saunas). 

Other heterotopias, on the contrary, have the appearance of pure and simple 
openings, although they usually conceal curious exclusions. Anyone can enter one of 
these heterotopian locations, but, in reality, they are nothing more than an illusion: one 
thinks one has entered and, bythesolefactofentering, one is excluded, lam reminded, 
for instance, of those famous rooms to be found on big farms in Brazil and throughout 
South America in general. The front door did not give onto the main part of the house, 
where the family lived, so that any person who happened to pass by, any.-traveler, had 
the right to push open that door, enter the room, and spend the night there. Now, the 
rooms were arranged in such a way that anyone who went in there could never reach 
to the heart of the family: more than ever a passing visitor, never a true guest. This type 
of heterotopia, which has now almost entirely vanished from our civilization, might 
perhaps be recognized in the American "motel" room, which one enters with one's own 
vehicle and lover and where illicit sex is totally protected and totally concealed at one 
and the same time, set apart and yet not under an open sky. 

Finally, the last characteristic of heterotopias is that they have, in relation to the rest 
of space, a function that takes place between two opposite poles. On the one hand they 
perform the task of creating a space of illusion that reveals how all of real space is more 
illusory, all the locations within which life is fragmented. On the other, they have the 
function of forming another space, another real space, as perfect, meticulous, and 
well-arranged as ours is disordered, ill-conceived, and in a sketchy state. This 
heterotopia is not one of illusion but of compensation, and I wonder if it is not somewhat 
in this manner that certain colonies have functioned. 

In a number of cases they have played, at the level of the general organization of 
terrestrial space, the genuine role of a heterotopia. An example of this, from the first 
wave of colonization in the seventeenth century, might be some of the Puritan colonies 
founded by the English in America, which were absolutely perfect places. 

Or those extraordinary Jesuit colonies, set up in South America: wonderful, totally 
regulated colonies, in which human perfection was actually reached. The Jesuits of 
Paraguay had established settlements in which existence was regulated point by 
point. The village was laid out according to a strict pattern around a rectangular square 
at one end of which stood the church; on one side, the college, on the other the 
cemetery, while, facing the church, there was a street which met another at a right 
angle. Each family's hut lay on one of these two axes, reproducing exactly the symbol 
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of Christ. Thus Christianity made its fundamental mark on the soaop ann ^ 

of the American world. " ^P^^^ ^^d geography 

The daily life of individuals was regulated not by the whistle, but by the bell- h 
same hour of awakening laid down for all, with meals at midday and five ^ i 
Afterward people went to bed and, at midnight, came what was known as the co^-^^^ 
awakening: at this sound of the monastery's bell, each of them did his and her^d 

Brothels and colonies, here are two extreme types of heterotopia. Think of the sh 
it is a floating part of space, a placeless place, that lives by itself, closed in on itselfV d 
at the same time poised in the infinite ocean, and yet, from port to port, tack by tack 
from brothel to brothel, it goes as far as the colonies, lookin© for the most precious 
things hidden in their gardens. Then you will understand why it has been not only and 
obviously the main means of economic growth (which I do not intend to go into here) 
but at the same time the greatest reserve of imagination for our civilization from the 
sixteenth century down to the present day. The ship is the heterotopia par excellence 
In civilizations where it is lacking, dreams dry up. adventure is replaced by espionage 
and privateers by the police. 
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1967 



In the 1960s the recourse by many leftist architects to sociology and politics 
reflected a fundamental questioning of the architect's role in society. In France, 
in the increasingly turbulent atmosphere that would culminate in the student 
upheavals of 1968, critics inside and outside the profession were asking whether 
there was still a need for architects at all. The traditional figure of the architect as 
form-giver. Isolated in his 'liberal' profession like a demigod," as one writer put it, 
"an individual artisan enshrined in corporate egoism," was not only pass6 but a 
complicitous symbol of what was wrong with the existing system. 

A central intellectual figure within this context was the Marxist philosopher 
and sociologist Henri Lefebvre, whose multivolume Critique de la vie 
quotldienne, begun in the late 1940s, focused on the relations between everyday 
life in modem society and urbanism. The evolution of many of Lefebvre's central 
themes — the need for play and spontaneity in daily life, the suppression of 
human vitality through bureaucratic planning, the eruptive role of "moments" of 
radical possibility in urban experience— paralleled the rise of the bleak and 
anonymous social housing developments built on the outskirts of French cities in 
the 1950s and 1960s, immemorialized by Jean-Luc Godard in his film Alphaville 
(1965) and decried by Lefebvre. In influential writings of the 1960s, notably Le 
Droit ^ la ville (1968), the title chapter of which appears here, he sought to bridge 
the gap between urban practice and theory— to outline a praxis o\ the city 
synthesizing objective analysis and "experimental Utopia." The latter involved the 
deployment of the "imaginary" in the production of new concept's of urban life. 
Critical of what he saw as the three dominant architectural ideologies of the 
day — ^structural ism, formalism, and functionalism— in equal measure, Lefebvre 
assailed architects for their mechanistic application of these partial models. 
Through his own totalistic approach he aimed to counter the overspecialization of 
the various disciplines acting on the city, including architecture, while offering a 
perspective that, despite its globalism, remained open to future transformations. 
Lefebvre's ideas were translated into urban agitprop by the International 
167-71 Situationists. an avant-garde group led In the 1960s by Guy Debord . Debord 
used Lefebvre's concept of the festival to attack the "society of the spectacle," 
depicted in his book of 1967. Another group of young Lefebvre proteges, also 
influenced by the Situationists, was Utopia, founded in 1967. Its interdisciplinary 
membership included urban historian Hubert Tonka, theorist Jean Baudrillard, 
feminist Isabelle Auricoste, and architects Jean Aubert, Jean-Paul Jungmann, 
365-69, 459-62 and Antoine Stinco; like other radical architects at the time, Aubert, Jungmann, 
and Stinco were experimenting with pneumatic structures. The group published 
two issues of Utopia: Revue de sociologie de I'urbain, a journal dedicated to a 
revolutionary critique of the city, culture, and power, illustrated with comic strip 
satires and "detourned" images. Lefebvre's essay "De la science a la strategie 
urbaine" appeared in the second issue along with critiques by Baudrillard of 
technology and of "a society not exactly of repression but of persuasion." In 
456-58 Spring 1968, when the student movement coalesced at the University of Nanterre 
where Lefebvre had been an outspoken faculty member since 1965, the 
explosive disruptions of daily life appeared to many to be the apotheosis of his 
philosophy, confirming the revolutionary potential of urban action. 

Le Droit it la ville \s dated "Paris, 1967 (Centenary of Capital)' In 1970 
Lefebvre founded the journal Eapacm e?SDC/#f^ with Anatole Kopp. In 1973 he 
published a sequel to Le Droits la ville entitled Espace et politique, and in 1974 
a magnum opus, La Production de I'espace, now translated into English. 

From Henri Lefebvre, Le Droit k la ville (Paris: Editions Athropos. 1968), pp. 1 15- 
33., Translated by Christian Hubert. Courtesy of Editions Economica, Paris. 
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The Right to the City 
Henri Lefebvre 

Theoretical analysis must redefine the forms, functions, and structures of the city 
(economical, political, cultural, etc.) as well as the social needs inherent to urban 
society. Until now. only individual needs, their motivations marked by what is known as 
consumer society (the bureaucratic society of programmed consumption), have been 
considered and have in fact been more manipulated than effectively recognized and 
examined. Social needs have an anthropological basis; they have opposite and 
complementary aspects: they include the need for security and the need for openness, 
the need for certainty and the need for adventure, that of the organization of labor and 
that of play, needs for predictability and unpredictability, for unity and difference, for 
isolation and encounter, for exchanges and investments, for independence (even 
solitude) and communication, for immediacy and for long-term perspective. The 
human being also needs to accumulate energy as well as to expend it, even to waste 
it in play. He needs to see, to hear, to touch, and to taste, and he needs to unify these 
perceptions in a "world." In addition to these anthropological requirements which are 
socially developed (that is to say sometimes separated, sometimes combined, in one 
instance compressed and in another distended) one must add specific needs which 
are not satisfied by the commercial and cultural complexes that urbanists take rather 
meagerly into account. It is a matter of the need for creative activity, for work (not just 
products and material consumer goods); of the needs for information, for symbolism, 
for imagination, for play. A fundamental desire resides in these specific needs, which 
finds its specific embodiments, its moments, in play, in sexuality, in corporeal activities 
like sports, in creative activity, in art and in learning, which more or less overcome the 
specialized division of labor. In the end, the needs of the city and of urban life are only 
given free expression in the perspectives which emerge here and the horizons that they 
open up. Are not needs for designated places, places of simultaneity and encounter, 
places where exchange does not pass into exchange value, commerce, and profit- 
are these not specific urban needs? Is there not also the need for a time for such 
encounters, such exchanges? 

Today the requisite analytical science of the city exists only in its barest outlines. 
Its concepts and theories, currently in their beginning stages, can only advance along 
with urban reality in formation, with the prax/s(the social practice) of urban society. The 
current move beyond the ideologies and practices that blocked the horizon, those 
bottlenecks of knowledge and action that marked a threshold to be crossed is 
proceeding only with difficulty. 

The science of the c/7y has the city as its object. This science borrows its methods, 
procedures, and concepts from the specialized sciences. Synthesis eludes it on two 
fronts. First, inasmuch as a truly total synthesis, based on analysis, can only consist of 
asystematization and programming that are strategic. Second, because its object, the 
city as a developed reality, is itself decomposing . The inquiry which seeks to cut up and 
recompose the fragments of the city confronts a historical entity already modified. As 
a social text, this historical city no longer expresses a series of coherent prescriptions 
for spending time in relation to symbols, to a style. The text recedes. It takes on the 
quality of a document, of an exhibition, of a museum. It is no longer possible to inhabit 
the historically formed city in concrete practice. It has become a mere object of cultural 
consumption for tourists, for an aesthetic attitude avid for spectacle and the picturesque. 
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The city is dead even to those who seek to know il most sympathetically. And yet the 
(ir/?an still persists, in a state of dispersal and alienation , as a seed, as a virtuaiity. What 
the eye sees and analysis distinguishes tn this landscape can at best be the passing 
shadow of a future object in the light of a rising sun. It is innpossible to envisage Ihe 
reconstituting of the old city, only the construction of a new city, on a new basis, at 
another scale, in other conditions, in another society. Neither return to the past (to the 
traditional city) nor headlong flight into the future, toward a colossal and unformed 
ag glomeration — this is the prescription . I n other words, as far as the city is concerned , 
the object of inquiry has not been given. The past, the present, and the future are not 
to be separated- Thought studies a virtual object It calls for new procedures. 

The career of the old classical humanism ended long ago, and badly. The otd 
humanism is dead. Its embalmed and mummified corpse is heavy and doesn't smel! 
good. It occupies many a public place, transforming each one into a cemetery with a 
human appearance; museums, universities, various publications. Then there are the 
new towns and periodicals devoted to urban ism. They serve as packaging for 
trivialities and platitudes. "Human scale," they say. When it is immoderation the! we 
should take as our task, and create "something" on the measure of the universe. 

This old humanism met its death in the two world wars, during the demographic 
surges that accompanied the great massacres, in the face of the brutal demands of 
economic competition and under the impetus of poorly mastered techniques. Humanism 
is not even an ideology anymore, barely a theme of official rhetoric. 

As if the death of classical humanism implied that of man as well, we have recently 
heard cries of "God is dead, and man is too." There is nothing new in these slogans 
for best-sellers, taken up in turn by irresponsible advertising. The Nietzschean 
meditation on Ihe theme started almost a century ago, during the Franco-Prussian war 
ot 1870, an ill omen for the culture and civilization of Europe, When Nietzsche 
announced the death of God and that of man, he did not leave a gaping void: nor did 
he fill it in with whatever baggage was at hand: with language and linguistics. He 
announced the Superman as well, whom he thought was to come. He overcame the 
nihilism that he diagnosed. Those authors who coin theoretical and poetic currency a 
century too tate plunge us back into nihilism, Since the time of Nietzsche, the dangers 
of the Superman have made themselves all too cruelly clear. lnaddition,the"newman" 
born of industrial production and rational planning as such has only been a 
disappointment. There is one more path available, that of urban society and of that 
which is human as creative work in a society which would be a work, not a product. 
Either the supersession of the old "social animal" and of the inhabitant of the old city, 
the urban animal, in favor of urban man, polyvalent, poly sensory, and capable of 
complex and transparent relations to "the world" (his environment and himself); or 
nihilism. If man is dead, for whom should we build? How should we build? 1 1 scarcely 
matters whether the city has disappeared for it to be necessary to think the city anew, 
to reconstruct it on a new set of principles, or to supersede it altogether. It scarcely 
matters whether terror reigns, whether the atomic bomb is dropped, whether the world 
explodes. What is important? Who thinks? Who acts? Who still speaks and for whom? 
if meaning and purpose disappear, if we can no longer consider them as part of a 
praxis, then nothing of importance or interest remains. And what is one to reply, what 
is one to do if the capacities of the "human being" — technique, science, imagination, 
art, ortheir absence — ^are set up as autonomous agents and if reflective thought simply 
accepts this observation? 
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The old humanism is receding in the distance and disappearing behind us. We 
are becoming less and less nostalgic and only occasionalty turn back to gaze upon 
its outline stretched across the road. It was the ideology of the liberal bourgeoisie. It 
turned its attention to the people, to human suffering, It sustained the rhetoric of poetic 
souISi of grand sentiments and good consciences. It was concocted out of Greco-Latin 
citations sprinkfed with Judeo-Christian elements. A ghastly coci^tail, enough to make 
one vomit. Only a few "left" intellectuals (do any intellectuals stiti remain on the "right"?), 
neither revolutionary nor openly reactionary, neither dionysiac nor apollonian, stili have 
a taste for this sorry potion. 

We must direct ourselves toward a new humanism, toward a new praxis and an 
other being, that of urban society. We must get away from the myths that threaten our 
will by destroying the Ideologies that turn us back from this project and the strategies 
that divert its course. Urban life has yet to begin . Today we are conci uding the inventory 
of the debris of a millennium in which the country dominated the town, whose ideas, 
whose "values," whose taboos and prescriptions were for the most part of agrarian 
origin, whose dominants were rurat and "naturaL" Oniy sporadically did cities manage 
to emerge from the vastness of the countryside. Rural society was (and remains) one 
of unabundance, of scarcity and deprivation accepted or rejected, of prohibitions that 
developed and normalized those deprivations. It was also a society of festivals, but this, 
its best aspect, has been lost and is what should be resurrected, not the myths and 
limitations! A crucial observation; the crisis of the traditional city goes with the 
worldwide crisis of agrarian society, which is equally traditional. They go together and 
indeed coincide. It is for "us" to resolve this double crisis, particularly in the creation 
of both the new city and the new form of life in the city, The revolutionary states 
(including the U,S,S.R. ten or fifteen years after the October revolution) have sensed 
the development of society based on industry, but only as a premonition. 

In the preceding sentences, the term "we" is only a metaphor. It designates the 
interested parties. Neither the architect nor the urban planner, neither the sociologist 
nor the economist, neither the philosopher nor the politician, can pluck the new forms 
and new relations out of the air. To be more specific, the architect cannot work miracles 
any more than the sociologist. Neither one creates social relations. Under certain 
favorable conditions, they can help tendencies to find expression (to take on form). 
Only social life (praxis) in its global capacity has such power— or lacks this power The 
people mentioned above, either separately or as a team, can clear the path. They can 
also propose, try out. prepare forms. They can also (and most importantly) make an 
inventory of their acquired experiences, draw lessons from failures, help give birth to 
the possible, through a maieutics nourished by science. 

At this point we must indicate the urgent necessity of a transformation of 
intellectual procedures and instruments. Recalling some of the formulations we used 
elsewhere, we consider certain mental procedures that still remain unfamiliar to be 
indispensable. 

a. Transduction. This is an intellectual operation which can be carried out methodically 
and which differs from induction, from classical deduction, and also from the 
construction of "models , " from simulation, and from the simple expression of hypotheses. 
Transduction constructs and develops a theoretical object, a possible object on the 
basis of information that applies to reality as well as to a problematic raised by that 
reality. Transduction entails a constant feedback between the conceptual framework 
and empirical observation. Its theory (methodology) gives form to certain spontaneous 
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mental operations of the urbanist, the architect, the sociologist, the political scientist, 
the philosopher. It brings rigor to invention and knowledge to utopianisnn. 
b. Experimental Utopia. Who is not a Utopian today? Only narrowly specialized 
practitioners who work on demand without the least critical examination of the norms 
and constraints stipulated of them. Only these relatively uninteresting individuals 
escape utopianism. Everyone else is Utopian, including futurologists, the planners 
projecting the Paris of the year 2000, the engineers who built Brasilia, and so on! But 
there are several utopianisms. Isn't the worst the unacknowledged one, which wears 
the mantle of positivism and imposes in its name the strictest constraints and the most 
derisory lack of technique? 

Utopia should be considered experimentally, by studying its implications and 
consequences in the field. They may surprise. What are and what will be socially 
successful places? How can we detect them? According to what criteria? What modes 
of time, what rhythms of daily life inscribe themselves, write themselves, prescribe 
themselves in these "successful" places, that is to say, places which are conducive to 
happiness? This is what is interesting. 

Other indispensable intellectual procedures: to discern, without dissociating 
them, three fundamental theoretical concepts— structure, function, and form. To know 
their range of influence, their areas of application, their limits, and their reciprocal 
relations; to understand that they form a whole, but that the elements of the whole have 
a certain independence and relative autonomy; not to privilege one of them, which 
gives rise to an ideology, that is to say a dogmatic and closed system of significations- 
structuralism, formalism, or functionalism. To use them one by one, on an equal footing, 
for the analysis of the real (an analysis which Is never exhaustive, never without residue) 
as well as for the operation of "transduction." To firmly understand that the same 
function can be carried out by different structures, that there is no unique link between 
the terms. That function and structure take on different forms which both reveal and 
conceal them— that this triple aspect constitutes a "whole" which is more than these 
aspects, elements, and parts. 

Among the intellectual tools we possess, there is one that merits neither disdain 
nor absolute privilege: the system (or rather subsystem) of significations. 

Politicians have their own systems of signification — ideologies — which allow them 
to subordinate their actions and their social influence to their strategies. 

At the ecological level, the humble inhabitant has his own system of significations 
(or rather his subsystem). The simple fact of living here or there entails the reception, 
the adoption , and the transmission of such a system , for example the one that goes with 
the habitat of the detached dwelling. The inhabitant's system of signification tells of his 
activities and passivities; it is received but also modified in practice. It Is perceived. 

Architects seem to have established and made dogma out of a complex of 
significations, poorly explained assuch and expressed under diverse terms: "function," 
"form," "structure"; or rather functionalism, formalism, and structuralism. They develop 
these notions not on the basis of the meanings that are perceived and experienced by 
the inhabitants, but from facts of habitation, as they themselves interpret them. These 
facts are verbal and discursive, tending toward metalanguage. They involve writings 
and visualizations. Because of the factthat architects constltuteasocial body, that they 
are tied to institutions, their system tends to close up, to impose Itself, and to escape 
all criticism. This allows for the system to be formulated and set up as urbanism by 
extrapolation, without any other procedure or precaution. 
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The theory which could legitimately be called urbanism, which would tie into the 
significations of the old practice of inhabitation (that is to say, the human) and which 
would add to these partial facts the general theory of urban time-spaces and which 
would lead to a new practice stemming from its development — this urbanism already 
exists virtually. It can only be thought of as the practical implication of a complete theory 
of the city and of the urban, superseding the currents schisms and separations. In 
particular the split between the philosophy of the city and the science (or sciences) of 
the city. Current urbanistic projects may find their place in this trajectory, but only when 
subjected to vigilant critical examination of their ideological and strategic implications. 

Insofar as one can define it, our object— //?e urban— W\\\ never be fully present and 
realized in our thought of today. More than any other object, its nature as a whole is 
extremely complex in nature, both in action and in potential. As an object of research 
it reveals itself in piecemeal fashion and will perhaps never be known exhaustively. To 
take this "object" as real and truthful is an ideology, a mythifying operation. Our inquiry 
must consider a vast number of methods for seizing this object, without fixating on one 
procedure. Analytic divisions must adhere as closely as possible to the internal 
articulations of this "thing" which is not a thing; they will give rise to reconstructions that 
can never be complete. Descriptions, analyses, attempts at synthesis can never claim 
to be exhaustive or definitive. Every notion, every arsenal of concepts comes into play: 
form, structure, function, level, dimension, dependent and independent variables, 
correlations, totality, ensemble, systems, etc. Here as elsewhere, but here even more, 
the residue is the most precious. The construction of every "object" will itself be 
subjected to critical review. Insofar as possible, it will be carried out and subjected to 
experimental verification. The science of the city requires a historical time frame to 
establish itself and to direct its social practice. 

While it is necessary, this science is not sufficient. We can see not only its necessity 
but also its limits. Urbanistic thought proposes the establishment or the reconstitution 
of highly original (and localized) social units, particularized and centralized, whose 
relations and tensions would reestablish an urban unity endowed with a complex 
internal order, not without structure but with a supple structure and hierarchy. More 
specifically, sociological reflection aims at the understanding and the reconstitution of 
the integrative capacities of the urban as well as the conditions for practical participation . 
Why not? On one condition: one should never exempt these specialized and thus 
partial attempts from criticism, from verification in practice, from an overall perspective. 

Knowledge can thus construct and propose "models." Each "object" in this sense 
is none other than a model of urban reality. And yet such a "reality" will never become 
manageable like a material object, it will never become instrumentalized. This holds 
true even for the most operational forms of knowledge. Who would not wish the city to 
become what it once was: the act and creation of a complex thought? But one remains 
at the level of wish and aspiration if one does not determine an urban strategy. Such 
a strategy cannot but take into account both existing strategies and previously 
acquired knowledge: the science of the city, the knowledge directed at the planning 
of growth and control of development. To mention "strategy" is to refer to the hierarchy 
of "variables" to be taken into account, some of which have strategic capacities, while 
others remain at the tactical level— and is also to refer to the forces capable of realizing 
this strategy in the field. Only groups, classes, or segments of social classes capable 
of revolutionary initiatives can assume the burden and fully accomplish solutions to 
urban problems; the renovated city will become the creation of these social and 
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political forces. The first task is to undo the strategies and dominant ideologies within 
contemporary society. The fact that there are several groups and several strategies 
with their own differences (between private interests and the state, for example) does 
not change the situation. From issues of land ownership to problems of segregation, 
each project of urban reform calls into question the structures of the existing society, 
of immediate (individual) and quotidian relations, as well as those that are intended to 
be imposed by constraint and institution on what remains of urban reality. While 
reformist \n itself, the strategy of urban reform becomes "necessarily" revolutionary, not 
because of the force of events but because of its opposition to what is already in place. 
An urban strategy based on the science of the city needs a social basis and political 
force to be effective. It cannot act on its own. It cannot help but rely on the existence 
and actions of the working class, the only class capable of putting an end to a 
segregation aimed essentially against it. Only this class, as a class, can decisively 
contribute to the reconstitution of the center destroyed by segregation and redeployed 
in the menacing forms of "centers of decision-making." This is not to say that the 
working class alone will make urban society, but that nothing is possible without it. 
Integration without the working class is meaningless, and without it disintegration will 
continue, masked by a nostalgia for integration. This is not just an option, but a whole 
horizon of possibility that opens up or closes down. When the working class remains 
silent, when it does not act and cannot accomplish what theory defines as its "historic 
mission." then both the "subject" and the "object" are missing. And reflective thought 
ratifies this absence. As a result, one must develop two series of proposals: 

a. A political program of urban reform defined neither by the managers nor by the 
possibilities of current society, not subjected to "realism" although based on the study 
of reality (in other words; reform not limited to reformism). This program will thus have 
a singular and even paradoxical character. It will be in the form of a proposal to the 
existing political forces, to the parties. One can even add that it will be submitted 
preferentially to the parties of the "left," the political entities that represent or seek to 
represent the working class. But this program will not be set forth as a function of these 
forces and formations. Its specific character will be in relation to knowledge. It will thus 
contain a scientific aspect. It will be proposed(eyen though this may entail modifications 
by those who take it on). The political forces should assume their responsibilities. In this 
domain which affects the future of modern society as well as its producers, we appeal 
to the responsibility to history which ignorance and indifference put at risk. 

b. Intensively elaborated urban projects that include "models" and forms of urban 
space and time without concern for whether they can be realized today, for whether 
they are utopistic (which is to say. "Utopian" projects). It would appear that these 
models cannot result from simple analysis of existing cities and urban types nor from 
the simple combination of elements. The possible forms of time and space, unless 
proven otherwise, are to be invented and proposed to praxis. Imagination must be 
deployed, not the imaginary which allows for escape and evasion, which is the 
conveyor of ideologies, but the imaginary which is engaged in appropriation(oi space, 
of time, of physiological activity, of desire). Why not counter the idea of the eternal city 
with ephemeral cities, the fixed center with multiple moving centers? Every daring 
gesture is permitted. Why limit these proposals to the single morphology of time and 
space? Why not include in this plan proposals for life styles, for ways of living in the city, 
for development of the urban? 

Short-term, medium-term, and long-term proposals will all enter these two series 
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and will constitute the urban strategy proper. 

The society we live in seems directed toward plenitude or at least satiation (of 
durable goods and objects, quantity, satisfaction, rationality), but in fact it opens up a 
colossal void. Ideologies dance about in this void. The fog of rhetoric spreads across 
it. One of the greatest annbitions for active thought, moving out of speculation and 
contemplation, and away from the fragmentary divisions of specialized knowledge, is 
to populate this lacuna, and not simply with words. 

In a period in which ideologues carry on about structures, the destructuring of the 
city is an indication of the depths of disintegration (both social and cultural). This 
society, taken as a whole, reveals itself lacking. There are holes, sometimes gaping 
voids between the subsystems and the structures that are consolidated by various 
means (constraint, terror, ideological persuasion). These empty places are not the 
products of chance. They are also sites of possibility. They contain elements that float 
freely or are dispersed without the strength to assemble them. What is more: the 
structuring activity and the power of the social vacuum tend to prohibit the actions or 
the simple presence of such a force. The instances of the possible can only be realized 
in the course of a radical metamorphosis. 

In this conjuncture, ideology claims to give an absoluteness to "scientificity." the 
science which applies to the real, dividing it up, recombining it, and on this basis 
dispelling the possible and blocking the path. In such a context science (that is to say 
the specialized sciences) has no more than a programmatic eiiecl It procures certain 
elements for a program. But if one takes these elements for an already constituted 
totality, if one tries to execute the program literally, then one comes to treat the virtual 
object as a technical object, already available. This is an uncritical project, without self- 
criticism, and when carried out, this project realizes an ideology, the ideology of 
technocrats. The programmatic is insufficient. It becomes transformed in the course 
of being carried out. Only the social force which is capable of investing itself in the 
urban, through the course of a long political experience, can take on the responsibility 
for realizing a program for urban society. In return, the science of the city brings a 
theoretical and critical foundation, a positive base, to that perspective. Utopia 
controlled by dialectical reason provides a safety barrier to fictions of scientificity, to 
imagination without direction. This foundation and basis keeps thought from losing 
itself in pure program as well. The dialectical movement presents itself here as a 
relation between science and political power, as a dialogue which actualizes the 
relations of "theory-practice" and "positivity-critical negativity." 

Like science, art is necessary but not sufficient. It brings its own long meditation 
on life as drama and pleasure to the realization of urban society. Above all, it restores 
the sense of the creative work. It gives multiple figures of appropriated Wme and space: 
not passively endured, not accepted with resignation, but transformed into creation. 
Music reveals the appropriation of time, painting and sculpture the appropriation of 
space. If the sciences discover partial determinisms, art (as well as philosophy) shows 
how a totality is born out of partial determinisms. It is incumbent upon the only social 
force capable of realizing urban society to unite effectively and efficiently (in "synthesis") 
art, technique, and knowledge. Art and the history of art, as much as the science of the 
city, should enter into reflections on the urban in order to put its images into effect. This 
meditation geared toward realization in action will thus be both Utopian and realistic 
and will overcome the distinction between the two. One can even assert that the 
greatest utopianism will become one with the optimum realism. 
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Among the conlradicUons that characterize our epoch we encounter those 
(particularly harsh) ones between the realities of society and the achievements of 
civilization inscribed there. On the one hand genocide, on the other the capacities 
(medical and others) that can save a child or prolong life. One of the iast, but certainty 
not the ieasti of those contradictions comes to light precisely here: between the 
socialization of society and genera! segregation. There are many others, for example 
thecontradiction l>etween bemg called a revoiutionaryand being attached toan outdated 
productivist rationalism. The individual does not disappear in the midst of the social 
effects caused by the pressures of the masses, but is instead affirmed. Certain rights 
come to light. They enter into customs or prescriptions more or iess foiiowed by actions. 
We know how these concrete "rights" come to complete the abstract rights of man and 
citizen that were inscribed on the front of buildings by democracy in its revolutionary 
beginnings: the rights of age and sex (of women, children, and the elderiy); rights of 
condition (the proletarian, the peasant); rights to education and instruction; rights to 
work, to culture, to leisure, to health, and to housing. Despite, and even through, the 
terrible destruction, the world wars, the threats, the nuclear terror. The pressure of the 
working class has remained necessary (but not sufficient) for the recognition of these 
rights, for them to become part of custom, for their inscription in law, even if 
incompletely. 

Rather oddly, the right to nature (to the countryside and "pure nature") has come 
into social practice in the past few years in the form of ieisure activities. It has advanced 
by way of the protests that have become commonplace against noise, against fatigue, 
against the "concentrationary" universe of the cities (as the city decays and explodes). 
A strange course of events, we would say. Nature gains exchange value and becomes 
merchandisa !t is bought and sold. The various leisure activities that are commercialized , 
industrtalEzed, institutionalized, destroy the "natural" which is now to be trafficked in. 
What one calls "nature"" becomes the ghetto of leisure* a separate place of pleasure 
and a refuge for "creativity."' But urban people bring the urban along with them, even 
if they do not bring urbanity! Once they colonize it, the countryside loses its own 
qualities, those properties and charms of rural life. The urban ravages the countryside; 
this urbanized countryside dispossesses and replaces the rural: an extreme case of 
the misery of the inhabitants, of the habitat, and of inhabitation. Are not the fight to 
nature and the right to the countryside self-destroying? 

In the face of this right, or pseudoright, the rigiitto f/iec//y becomes a rallying cry, 
a demand. This right takes a slow and tortuous route through unexpected detours — 
through nostalgia, tourism, the return to the heart of historic cities, the requirements of 
existing centers or of newly created ones. The demand for nature, the desire to enjoy 
it. diverts attention from the right to the city. This last demand expresses itself only 
indirectly, as a tendency to flee the deteriorating and unrenovated city, to flee the 
alienated form of "urban life'" rather than the forms which have yet to "really " extst. The 
need and "right" to nature frustrate the right to the city without altogether escaping it. 
(This does not mean that one should not presen/e vast "natural" spaces in the face of 
the spread of the exploded city.) 

The riglit to the c/fy cannot be considered a simple visiting right or a return to the 
traditional city. It can only be formulated as the right to urban iife, in a transformed and 
renewed form. It scarcely matters if the urban fabric encroaches upon the countryside 
and what remains of country life. No matter, as long as the "urban," the place of 
encoiinter, the prime value of exchange, inscribed in space and time as the highest 
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value, finds its morphological basis and practical and sensual realization. This requires 
an integral theory of the city and of urban society, using all the resources of science and 
art. Only the working class can become its agent, the bearer or social support of this 
achievement. Here still, as it did a century ago, the very existence of the working class 
negates and contests the strategy of segregation directed against it. As it did a century 
ago, although under new conditions, it unifies the interests of society as a whole (going 
beyond the immediate and superficial), and especially the interests of those who 
inhabit. The superrich and the new bourgeois aristocracy (who can deny it?) no longer 
inhabit. They go from palace to palace, from chateau to chateau, they manage a fleet 
or a country from their yacht. They are everywhere and nowhere. This is one reason that 
they are so fascinating to people who are steeped in the everyday. They transcend the 
quotidian. They own nature and let their henchmen produce culture. Is it really 
necessary to describe at length the conditions of the young, of students and 
intellectuals, of the armies of workers with or without white collars, of provincials, of the 
colonized and semicolonized of every sort— all those who endure a well-organized 
existence? Is it necessary to spell out the pathetic misery without tragedy of the 
inhabitants of the working-class suburbs, of those who live in residential ghettos, in the 
decaying centers of the traditional cities and in the misguided proliferations far from 
these centers? One has merely to open one's eyes in order to understand the daily life 
of a person who runs from his housing to a near or distant station, to a crowded subway, 
to the office or factory, only to take the same route back in the evening in order to recover 
the strength to start all over in the morning. The portrait of this general misery would not 
be complete without the image of the "compensations" that conceal it and become 
means of its escape and evasion. 
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1967 



In an exhibilion at the Museum of Modem Art in New York i-^ 1972 o-^titled Mtaly: 
the New Domestic Landscape/' curator Emilio Amtjasz brought to mtemationaJ 
attention the achievements of ItaJian product design in the preceding decades, 
seeking to exp'^iin how such a small and belatedty industrialized country had 
come to play so large a role in design developments. The economic boom of the 
1950s had vastly e>;panded the market for donnestic goods. As elsewhere, the 
new class of design-conscious Italian consumers identified the goods afforded by 
pp. }57-S2 an advancing'democratic capiteilism with an enlightened aesfrietic of "good fbrni" 
and a perennial process of asfSf'o^namerfto— keeping yp with new tendencies on 
the international scene. At the same time, materialistic aspirations to Is dotce wia 
pp. 300-7 stirred a desire to reca pt u re t h e b ou r geois t rad iti ons of sly le an d craftsm ansh I p 
repressed by modernism. The result was a vigorous and uitinr^ately fertile debate. 
In the 1960b and 1960s, out of the "lar^d of good design," as Alessendro Mendini 
put it in the catalcguft. ca'-nc a succession of high-quality and varied commercial 
products combining functionality with st/lishness. Associated with the progressive 
entrepreneur ship of Adriano Olivetti and o^er firrms. they Dorc the signatures of 
pp. 260^7 talented designers like f^arcelto Nizzoli. Franco AJbini, Gto Ponti, Gae Aulenti. 
pp 1 72-75 and Maroo Zanuso. and extended from the antsdesign expeffmentalism of Ettof e 
Sollsass. J' . :o f-e ergonomic research of a designer like Enzo Mar i 

By the mid-1960s, however, the fetish ization of the designed object, its 
complicily wilh an elite taste, and the absence of broader social aims provoked a 
radk^al critique by designers and architects seeldng not just to reform the 
profession but to challenge Its very premfses. In this context, In November 1966, 
some young architects in Florenco 0'-ga.n.7ed an exhibit on e^i titid 
"Superarchitecture' : *'Superarchitecture is the architecture ol super production, of 
superoonsumplton, of superiridiiciion of consumptton, of the supermarket, of the 
super nan "he super gasoline. Superarchitecture aooepts the Icjgic of 
production and of ccnsumpiion, operating upon it with an action of 
demy St if i cation," Out of this critique came the formation of two groups, 
Sup^ratudlo and Archizoom. and a little later others like Group 9999 and the 
365-^, 453-62 Turinese Gruppo Strum. Inspired by Archigram in England and by the Viennese 
avant-garde, ihe Italian radicals focused r-iore on the consumer object and the 
domestic environment. In late 1967 Superstudio s founders, Adolfo Natalini and 
CflstianoToraldo di Francia (subsequently joined by Alessandro Magris. Roberto 
Magris. and Gian Piero Frassinelli), wrote the manifesto that follows, calling for an 
"evasive"— subversive— design practice 'assuming poetry and the irrational as 
Its method, and trying to institulionalize continuous evasion of everyday 
dreariness created by the equivocations of rationalism and functbnality." 

In the years after 1966. Superstudio rellnqu^hed product design entirety, 
acknowledging that, asToraldo di Francia put it. *to conttnue d^ignirig furniture, 
objects, and similar household decorations was no sotutlon to the problems of 
living, nor to those of life; even less was it serving to save tho soul " The group 
graphically allegorized an abstract technological environn^nt m collision with 
atavistic nature. Their Continuous Monument of 1969, an encroaching universal 
grid portrayed "a form of architecture emerging all at once from a single 
continuous environment: the world rendered uniform by technology„ culture, and 
all the other inevitable forms of imperialism," With this they pus^iec to ciystopian 
limits the unified and rational design methodology idealisticaliy envisaged after 
77-79 tt^ Second World War in Emesto Ftogers's maxim from a spoon to a ci^.' 

Written in t967. Published a$ "Design d'irtvenzione e destgn devaslone: 
St^mimx^"m Domus 475 (6 June t969}, p 28. Repubiished in "Superstudio & 
flfld/cate," Japaf> Interkjr Design (1982h pp. 228-30. Coormy of Adoifo Natafini. 
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Invention Design and Evasion Design 



It would appear that the fact that the world is round and rotates rs now beyond 
discussion. 

There \s still room for discussion, however, about how we are to live on it. And 

particularly on whether everything shoufd be ir^vented all over again every day or 
whether on the other hand it is enough to cling tightly to the appropriate gravity straps 
against the centrifugal force and keep on breathing. 

Andthfs IS possible, or obligatory rather, for those who live in the cubic boxes about 
which so much has already been said In other words for the fucky rnhabitants and 
owners of block apartments, smaii villas, and civilized housing in general, and then, by 
natural kinship, for all the owners and users of refrigemted portions of established truth 
and the comnnonpface . . . 

If on the contrary we face the problem of making our reckonings with reality at 
every moment, if we face the problem of living creatively, living truly that is. regular 
breathing is no longer enough and we must invent on each occasion the utensils for 
"doing things" and find the answers to new queries. 

Only in this way. by taking a creative attitude, can we avoid the prefabricated 
answers imposed by the big monopolies of truth. 

But contestation of the system, rejection of the products imposed by tfie consumer 
industry as the only true answer at this particular moment of history, wilf not be achieved 
through a total rejection of the products and the activities connected with them. 
Salvation does not lie in aprimitive Arcadia or even in Alice's Wonderland. Arcadia and 

Wonderland,ortheself-sufficientcivrlization of craftsmanship (or evGn the nonacqufsitive 
one of the Hippies) and the hyperconsumer society of Supermarkets and Carnaby 
Street: on one hand a magic world in which tie utensil is the object of a rite, on the other 
a code of iiturgrcai regulations governing nonexistent objects. 

But seeing that "you cannot go backward." and that the process is irreversible 
(and revivals confirm this), and seeing that the system offers us transparent or 
nonexistent objects (the sales system sells only one product: itself), and seeing also 
that we need something in ordor to live (utensils, signs, totems, . we put the process 
oi design back into motion. If, then, the problem is one of fiving creativefy and finding 
the true answers to our problems, of avoiding the prefabricated answers imposed by 
the great monopolies of truth (the pitfalls of the affluent society), we then come to 

propose "invention design "as an alternative orvariant to ^'product design" or "industrial 
design ' as currently conceived. But any valid design is always invention design {and 
in ttiis connection think back to the meaning of the terms "d^ign" and "Invention" in 
Renaissance tracts). 

The term to use, then, may well be "evasion dasign." 

Evasion design, punning and easy overtones of political disengagement apart, is 
the activity of planning and operating in the field of industrial productron assuming 

poetry and the irrational as its method, and trying to institutionafize continuous 
evasion of everyday dreariness created by the equivocations of rationalism and 
functionality. 

Every object has a practical function and a contemplative one: and it is the latter 

that evasion design Is seeking to potentiate. Thus there is an end to the nineteenth- 
century myths of reason as the explanation of everything, the thousand variations on 



the theme of the four-legged chair, aercdynamic shapes, and the sterilization of 
dreams. 

We need in fact to begin all over again; the data are those of experience and those 
of myth, those of technology and consumer demand, those of repressed desires. 

The important thing is to keep on asserting ourselves, to go on making our mark 
on things. The important tfiing is to "be there/ Perhaps one of the most disturbing 
manifestations of our time is the sit-in, the pacific protest meeting at which everyone 
sits on the ground. 

What we want to do is lay the foundations for an existence this is one long protest: 
a "be-in." 

This means involving all the users of our products and creating an operative area. 

Such total involvement may be achieved m two ways: by supplying products that 
are poetically functional or by supplying patterns of behavior. 

In the first case you supply multisignificant (ambiguous) products, objects of 
universal use, and each user puts them to the use he thinks fit. 

In the second case you supply the rules of a game to be played with all kinds of 
objects, or containers that can be filled with all kinds of things. 

To switch our attention to interior space, this may become a genuine space of 
involvement (a stage for a continuous performance or, in other words, a place for 
happenings, a place for the be-fn) by the agency of the design products we place in 
it 

While on this subject we should clarify the fact that this operation belongs to the 
first of the modes of operation to which we referred earlier: we thus put on the market 
poetically fuoctfonal objects in containers of any kind, even rf they are indifferent or 
degraded like those suppfied by the building trade today. It is obvious that we can see 
this only as a "rescue" operation: it is not the total operation to which we aspire 
(supplying and shaping the whole human environment). 

It is only a way of taking action "here and now" In an existing situation. Evasion 
design, then, to evade everyday dreariness, or rather evasion design to make it 
possible to live with everyday dreariness. 

All this is because: apart from those fortunate mortals who can afford to build their 
own "house" (ideally in their own image and likeness), and those lucky erK?ugh to find 
one in which it is possible to live even without putting paintings up on the walls those 
who live in "residential blocks" usually live in a room, a cubic box without memories, 
with vague indications of top and bottom, entrance and exit, a Euclidean parallelepiped 
painted white or distempered in bright colors, washable or no, but always without 
surpnses and without hope. 

We should remember however that "it is poetry that nnakes you live," and that life 
is lived not only in hermetically sealed box^ made for small parallel lives, but also in 
the city and in cars, in the supermarkets, in the cinemas, on the motorways. . . . And 
an object may be an adventure in space, or an object of worship and veneration, and 
beccOTe a shining intersection point of relationships . . . 

Thus evasion design aims at working on the theory of introducing foreign bodies 
into the system: objects with the greatest possible number of sensory properties 
(chromatic, tactile, etc.), charged with symbolism, and images with the aim of attracting 
attention, or arousing interest, of serving as a demonstration and inspiring action and 
behavior. 

Objects in short that succeed in modifying the container-unit and involving it totally 
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together with its occupier 

We shall build on the ruins of our own wars and those of others, on the smoking 
njins of private and public guerilla warfare, on the clouds of numerous mushrooms, 
atomic ones and those of peyote. 

We shall construct huge and indestructible objects thoroughly shockproof 
because as flexible and manageable as the willow branches in Japanese prints. 

We shall have soft pyramids and looking-glass furniture and rooms for the 
contemplation of everyday poetry. 

We shall have microscopes and kaleidoscopes to investigate the mysteries of 
stupidity and boredom. 

We shall make journeys with airline itineraries around the world, tightening only the 
seat belts of the intelligence, but without fear, and we shall construct with a single 
everyday purpose: living with poetry. 

With no time for analysis or denunciation, with little time for bitter ironies and cruel 
tricks of the intellect: we wish to rediscover the heart and raise it on high Sursum corda. 

We shall no longer do anything except for love and in hope and we shall surety die 
of ingenuity, happy. 

Our problem is to go on producing objects big brightly colored cumbersome 
useful and full of surprises, to live with them and play with them together and always 
find ourselves tripping over them till we get to the point of kicking them and throwing 
them out, or else sitting down on them or putting our coffee cups on them, but it 
wiil not in any way be possible to ignore them. 

They will exorcise our indifference, 

Things that can modify time and space and serve as signposts for a life that is 
going ahead. 
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1968 



■ In an article entitled "A Significance for A&P Parking Lots, or Learning fronn Las 
Vegas" published in Architectural Forum in March 1968 and written by Robert 
Venturi and Denls# Spott Brown, the incipient populism of Venturi's Qariier 
389-9 1 Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture came to fruition. The authors would 
test their ideas in a design studio and field study conducted with Steven Izenour 
at Yale School of Architecture that fall, publishing it in 1972 in book form as 
Learning from Las Vegas, along with two other chapters: one a more generalized 
a^ument mtlmM fcom the first, entitled "Ugly and QrdirTary Architecture, or the 
Decorated Shed." the other a catalogue of buildings designed by the Venturi firm 

■ —"Some, Decorated Sheds"— from 1965 on. The following article by Scott Brown 
represents a first formulation of the decorated shed thesis. 

In the transition from "complexity and contradiction" to "ugly and ordinary," 
the aesthetic criteria of Venturi's earlier book gave way to an empirical sociology 
and semiotics (still in a purely formal context) derived from current American 
social planning and communications theory. The reliance on ideas developed by 
442-45 Herbert Gans, Melvin Webber, Paul Davidoff, and others reflected the inputs of 
Scott Brown, a South African educated at the Architectural Association in London 
in the early 1950s and" then in urban planning at the University of Pennsyivani^'''' 
under Gans. Scott Brown brought to the husband-wife team (who began 
collaborating as early as 1960) not only the perspective of social science, but 
240-4 1 also her firsthand experience of New Brutaltet "socloplastics" and Independent v 
237-39 Group ideas, the latter having anticipated the American Pop movement by 
several years. The "almost all right" of Main Street, U.S.A., suggested in 
Complexity and Contradiction — "The main justification for honky-tonk elements in 
architecture is their very existence," Venturi had written — now became a didactic 
"judgment-defert^ed" analysis of the vernacular in places like Las Vegss and 

■ Lm«itto\i«n, and ultimalely confirmed for its vitality and diversity. In an exchange 
with the Venturis published in 1971 in Casabella, Kenneth Frampton, one of the 
most vociferous critics of their position, argued that the would-be populism of the 
Strip was no more than the manipulation of the American consumer through 
advertising and other mythification: Las Vegas was created not by the people 

■ but, more cynically, for the people. Scott Brown retaliated by calling Frampton an 
"armchair revolutionary" with little understanding of American culture. 

The second part of Las Vegas was focused on a semiotic distinction 
between the duck and the decorated shed— the building as a symbol in itself . 
ttifough its formal or spatial features m oppo^Hd toth^ building as a structure to 
which symbolism was applied. The authors felt the latter was more honest. Scott 
Brown later recalled how the concept evolved: "['On Ducks and Decoration'] was 
written while we were conductirig the Las Vegjas studio at Yale. Seeing modestly 
decorated Victorian warehouses- through the train window on our weekly trip to 
New Haven; working in [Paul Rudolph's] Art and Architecture Building th6re; 
analyzing Las Vegas strip signs and reading God's Own Junkyard by Peter 
Blake, prescribed for the studio— one day all joined to form the now famous (or 
ihlamousl argument on the' unadmitted symbolism of architectural form. I wrote i 
the first draft ... it was rewritten and exuded in Part 2 of Learning from Las 
Vegas. In this early formulation, 'duck' is used metaphorically for the first time, 
but we refer to 'decoration' not 'decorated shed'; that idea came later." 

The Venturis' validation of popular culture and its "forgotten symbolism" 
resulted in the advent of a Pop architecture in which high architectufe emufeW, 
low. It also took inspiration from Andy Warhol's soup cans, Ed Ruscha's parking 
lots, and Tom Wolfe's Kandy-Kolored Tangerine-Flaf<e Streamline Baby. 



From Architecture Canada, October 1968, pp. 48-49. Courtesy of the authors. 



On Ducks and Decoration 

Denise Scott Brown and Robert Venturi 

Loos equated decoration with sin; Perret believed it always hid a fault in construction. 
International stylists believed it was valid as the joie d'espnto\ the individual craftsman 
as he worked by hand on the great cathedrals sculpting to the glory of God, but that 
in a machine age the l-thou relation with materiafs and construction is lost and so Is the 
point of decoration; the sameyo/ed'espr/fshould now, it was felt, be expressed through 
the beautiful and precise use of machine-made building elements and the eloquent 
spaces of the building itself. The whole building is the decoration. 

This may have been literally and ironically more true than was intended. 
Contemporary painting and sculpture is now generally accepted as a formal source 
of early modern architecture— whole buildings from this period, in fact, resembled 
constructivist sculptures or cubist paintings. But this happened on an unconsdous 
level. Architects such as Le Corbusier lived their connection to the arts intensely and 
it came through in their worl<. 

A vocabulary of forms whether consciousfy pdssessed or not is probably as 
important in the synthesizing process which gets from functional requirements to a 
building as is a load of bricks. Whether you call it "composition" or "plastic organization" 
you have to have a philosophy about it. Your philosophy may be more or less useful 
depending on how well it helps you relate forms to requirements. 

Later architects have taken too literally the functionalist dictum and allowed the 
formal vocabulary (still unadmitted) to stultify. We don't admit the importance of having 
a philosophy about forms, because a good building should arise like Venus purely from 
the functional requirements. But sin<^ this is impossible, a repertoire of old hand-me- 
downs, from Le Corbusier, Mies van der Rohe, or Lou Kahn slips in unnoticed while the 
pieties of each on antiformalism are mouthed. 

Because applied decoration is still taboo the whole building is still the decoration. 
Only now, artists like Le Corbusier, sensitive to what they are denying, are not involved, 
so the formal vocabularies are dull, unsuited, and unrevised for today's needs. The 
more interesting the attempts of our best, most avant-garde architects at mannered 
complexity supposedly derived from structure and program, the more uninteresting 
their buildings become: they may heave themselves up on needless pilotis, corset 
themselves in rusted iron stays, zap out and up in plan and section ten stories, making 
twihty apartments with "bad space," or welcome in a heedless multitude to an unused 
piazza. They do these deeply distorting things for the sake of appearance, but they 
have no "decoration." 

We believcanew interest in the architecture of communication involving symbolism 
and mixed media \A^ill lead us to reevaluate the eclectic and picturesque styles of the 
last century, to reappraise our own commercial architecture — pop architecture, if you 
wish — and finally to face the question of decoration. We have distinguished in a 
previous articled between two types of heraldry in the commercial environment: 
the sign which /sthe building (for example, the roadside duck, first brought to fame in 
Peter Blake's book) and the sign which fronts the building. The first distorts the less 
important inside function of drawing you in. The second, applied to the building or 
separated from it with the parking lot between , allows the modesteating function to take 
place without distortion in a modest building, right for it, and permits the symbolic 
function its own leeway as well — ^they need not coincide and it is probably cheaper and 
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easier if they don't. ' ' ' 

Our thesis is that most architected buildings today are ducks: buildings where an 
expressive aim has distorted the whole beyond the limits of economy and convenience; 
and that this, although an unadmitted one, is a kind of decoration, and a wrong and 
costly one at that. We'd rather seethe need admitted and the decoration applied where 
needed, notin the waythe Victorians did it but to suit our time, as easily as the billboard 
is pasted on its superstructure; with the building it is applied to allow it to go its own 
conventional way, no more distorted than are the functional wind bracing and catwalks 
of the superstructure. This is an emm, eht^pin rnofB dirKt, ^d basically more 
honest approach to the question of decoration; it permits us to get on with the task of 
making conventional buildings conventionally and to deal with their symbolic needs 
with a lighter, defter touch. It may lead us to reevaluate Ruskin's horrifying statement, 
••architecture is th^d^Qfilkri aM^ But add to it Pugin's warning: it is all right 

to decorate construction, but never construct decoration.^ 

i*^*^Tearning from Las Vegas, or a Signif icarice for A & P Parking Lots," Architectural Forum, March 1 968. 
2. We am gmteful tei Mr. Alan Lapicius, . A. I . A., for this indirect quotation. 
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Wednesday, May 15, 12:00 

Why are we prolonging the struggle? What are we fighting a^^hst? We are fighting 
against the cIs^^H^ased Untv^rsity; we warit ta organiz^^tf^ 

aspects: 

i- We oppose the social drscriminatron that operates throughout the course of study. 
ftom the primary to the higher grades, to the disadvantage of working-ciass children 
poor peasartls. 

We want to fight against We^sy^temMa^^ 

means of this discrimination. 

2. We oppose the content Of the teaching and the pedagogical forms in which it is 
cji^^em^iiaittec} B^tifpiif^l^^ so mk}&n&umistmtj^^^ 

acquire neither critical consciousness nor knowledge of social and economic realities. 

3. We oppose the role society expects intellectuals to piay: to be watchdogs of the 
sy^leHTh of ec^idrriic procM^on, to bc^WWiocra^ managers, see toH tiat each 
person feets very happy wRh his lot, eq^ecfally when he is b^'ng explofled. 

What do these criticisms mean for the school of architecture? For the school of 
p^iTHIflfi^ It Es oertainEy i4>tothe03mmi$$k:mlod^h^ ft precis^^r but 

we already do So as far as archiiectu^^ 

• WewanttD contest the dofTiinafiqnd the Gum^ by the profession throughttie 
Ckvis^ de Fi^dr^and dther^cx^^ 

a pedagogical method. We are against the conformist ideology disseminated by the 
system. The teaching of architecture must not solely consist of the repetition of what 
the master does, to the poihti#ief© tfie student is finally a cartx)n copy, 

• We want to fight against the csorMjitkir^ of architectural production, which in fact 
subordinate it to the interests of public or private developers. How many architects 
have agreed to carry out large or small Sarcelles? How many architects take into 
acGbont in fie notes th^^ SeefS ori their tsdfi^ fnl^tnatidit. 
hygiene, and worker security on the constnJC&xi^te; arid^^c^ it in such a way that any 
developer heeds their appeals? Everyorie lOTO^^lhialfh^ three deaths a day in 

• We want to contest the content of a curric^lMttl tiat is particularly conservative, 
particularly irrational and unscientific, in whic% 1W|ffessions and personal habits 
mntlnue to prevail ovi^ objefc#^ lonfowfedge. 

The ideology of the prix de Rome is still aiSve. 

In short we want to take stock of the real rel^tions between the school and society; 
we war^to fight against its class character. 

Wehavetofi^i^thsstiMGanrK^fighrtNte W^mustiiotliaidxir Su^oris 

that the university will be abfe to establish within ils^ct^tiestheseecteof fealautonorny 
with respect to bourgeois society as a whole. 

The urtfvefBily miq^ flghl iside by side with ttfe vis^terSi who are tho j^in^sal 



victims .of the social discrimination carried out by the system of instruction. The fight 
a^S n^thecfis^feaiectuf^^i^^^ linked organk^lty lb the fightof sdl workefs 

against the capitalist system of exploitation. 

It is necessary for us to engage: to call into question the retafic^ tf^ now govern 
he profession and the cun^icutumr 

• To challenge the present separation of the E.N S B A from university studies; 

• To refuse to allow any form of preselection in admissions to the school; 

• To i5onteist the pt^^em sysi^m of e)(aminationg and comi^titipns; 

• To prepare for the workers' struggle; 

• To prepare for the struggle against the reform decrees; 

• To establish real links with the workers^ struggle. 

On Ml flM^s*^^ 
M teachers mu$t^^m^ 



n. The fight 
" all workers 
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After two years of architecture study in the United States in 1958-60, Hami 



Hollein returned to h\s home city of Vienna where he began collaborating with 
his compatriot Walter Pichler. Within a short time the two had emerged as the 
leading figures in a group of radical architects working in that city. Holtein and 
Pichler jointly produced a manifesto in 1962 entitled "Absolute Architecture" in 
which they declared in separate statements that architecture was a ritualistic 
expression of pure, elennental will and sublime purposelessness. The following 
year a four-day exhibition of their work at the Galerie Sani<t Stephen had a 
catalytic effect on the Viennese scene. Hollein's models and drawings conjuring 
up archetypal monuments, abstract urban complexes, and infrastructures of 
unspecified function and scale gave a potent image to an iconoclastic and 
visionary architecture. So did his surrealistic montage of 1964 depicting an 
aircraft carrier beached in the Austrian wheat fields. A first commission in 1965. 
for the Retti candle shop, allowed him to realize some of his ideas on a small 
scale. Detailed in an elegantly technical language, the shop exhibited a facade 
of symbolistic symmetries rendered paradoxical by an illusionist play of mirrors 
and metallic surfaces within. 

After further collaborations with Pichler on sculptural architecture and then 
on pneumatic environments— a concept also pursued in the late 1960s by two 
younger Viennese groups. Coop Himmelblau and Haus-Rucker-Co — the paths of 
the two architects diverged. The following statement by Holtein appeared as an 
introduction to a thirty-page compendium d images which he a$$enf)bled in a 
memorable issue of Bau. The pictorial selection— ranging from pneumatic and 
tent structures by Frei Otto and works by Claes Oldenburg, Christo. and Joseph 
Beuys to a portrait of revolutionary hero Che Guevara— is a vivid montage of 
1960$ aesthetic counterculture. Hollein's statement reveals his continuing 
expansion of the concept of architecture, not only to embrace other media, txjt to 
transcend its own physicallty into a comprehensive and invisible technical 
86-92 environment. Buckminster Fuller's message is explicit here, as is that of Marshall 
McLuhan. The latter had written (in Understanding Media. 1964), "During the 
mechanical ages we had extended our bodies in space. Today ... we have 
extended our central nen/ous system itself in a global embrace, abolishing both 
space and time as far as our planet is concerned. Rapidly we approach the final 
phase of the extensions of man— the technological simulation of consciousness.' 

From the building to the book to the media environment: with h«s 
pronouncement of the end of the Gutenberg galaxy McLuhan gave one more 
turn of the screw to Victor Hugo's ceci tuera ceta. Hollein's rituals of a "cultic 
architecture" looked back to the future via the technological tribalism of the gk^bal 
402-7 village. Like Arata Isozakl s work in Japan and other neo-avant-garde 
366-69 . manifestations around the world in these years— including Archigram in England 
437-4 1 and Superstudio in Italy, with whom there were close contacts— the Viennese 
movement inspired by Hollein belongs to a current of technological prophecy 
directly responding to the cultural crisis of postindustrial society. For a rich 
compilation of the work of the Vienna architects, including poetic delineators like 
Friedrich St. Ftorian and Raimund Abraham and experimental groups like Coop 
Himmelblau, whose interventions at this date recall Frederick Kiesler's 
muitimedia explorations and the "happenings" on the American art scene, see a 
recent book by one of the movement's progenitors: GOnther Feuerstein, 
Vision^ ArchitekturWien 1950/1988 {^9B8). 



As published under the title 'Aites ist Architektur" in Bau 1/2(1968). p. 2. 
Revised in English in the catalogue Hollein (Chicago: Richard Feigen Gaifery, 
1969). Courtesy of the author. 
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Everything Is Architecture 
Mans HoIMn 

Limited and tradittonal definitions of architecture and its means have lost their validity. 
Today the environment as a whole is the goal of our activities — and all the media of its 
determination: TV or artificial climate, transportation or clothing, telecommunication or 
shelter. 

The extension of the human sphere and the means of its determination go far 
beyond a built statement. Today everything beconies architecture. "Architecture" is 
just one of many means, is just one possibility. 

Man creates artificial conditions. This is Architecture. Physically and psychically 
man repeats, transforms, expands his physical and psychical sphere. He determines 
"environment" in Its widest sense. 

According to his needs and wishes he uses the means necessary to satisfy these 
needs and to fulfill these dreams. He expands his body and his mind . He communicates . 

Architecture is a medium of communication. 

Man is both — self-centered individual and part of a community. This determines 
his behavior. From a primitive being, he has continuously expanded himself by means 
of media which were thus themselves expanded. 

Man has a brain. His senses are the basis for perception of the surrounding world. 
The means for the definition, for the establishment of a (still desired) world are based 
on the exter^ion of these senses. 

These are the media of architecture — architecture in the broadest sense. 

To be more specific, one could formulate the following roles and definitions for the 
concept "Architecture": 

Architecture is cultic; it is mark, symbol, sign, expression. 

Architecture is control of bodily heat — protective shelter. 

Architecture is determination — establishment — of space, environment. 

Architecture is conditioning of a psychological state. 

For thousands of years, artificial transformation and determination of man's world, 
as well as sheltering from weather and climate, was accomplished by means of 
building. The building^Nas the essential manifestation and expression of man. Building 
was understood as the creation of a three-dimensional image of the necessary as 
spatial definition, protective shell, mechanism and instrument, psychic means and 
symbol. The development of science and technology, as well as changing society and 
its needs and demands, has confronted us with entirely different realities. Other and 
new media of environmental determination emerge. 

Beyond technical improvements in the usual principles, and developments in 
physical "building materials" through new materials and methods, intangible means for 
spatial determination will also be developed. Numerous tasks and problems will 
continue to be solved traditionally, through building, through "architecture." Yet for 
many questions is the answer still "Architecture" as it has been understood, or are 
better media not available to us? 

Architects have something to learn in this respect from the development of military 
strategy. Had this science been subject to the same inertness as architecture and its 
consumers, we would still be building fortification walls and towers. In contrast, military 
planning left behind its connection to building to avail itself of new possibilities for 
satisfying the demands placed upon it. 
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Obviously it no longer occurs to anyone to wall-in sewage canals or erect 
astronomical instruments of stone (Jaipur). New communications nr^edia like telephone, 
radio, TV, etc. are of far more import. Today a museum or a school can be replaced 
by a TV set. Architects must cease to think only in temis of buildings. 

There is a change as to the importance of "meaning" and "effect." Architecture 
affects. The way I take possession of an object, how I use it, becomes important- A 
building can become entirely information— Its message might be experienced through 
informational media (press, TV, etc.)- In fact it is of almost no importance whether, for 
example, the Acropolis or the pyramids exist in physical reality, as most people are 
aware of them through other media anyway and not through an experience of their own. 
Indeed, their importance— the role they play— is based on this effect of informatkxi- 

Thus a building might be simulated on\y. 

An early example of the extension of buildings through media of communication 
is the telephone booth— a building of minimal size extended into global dimensions. 
Environments of this kind more directly related to the human body and even more 
concentrated in form are, for example, the helmets of jet pilots who, through 
telecommunication, expand their senses and bring vast areas into direct relation with 
themselves. Toward a synthesis and to an extreme formulation of a contemporary 
architecture leads the devebpment of space capsules and space suits. Here is a 
"house" — far more perfect than any building— with a complete control of bodily 
functions, provision of food and disposal of waste, coupled with a maximum of mobility. 

These far-developed |::^ysical possibilities lead us to think about psychic possibilities 
of determinations of environments. After shedding the need of any necessity of a 
physical shelter at all, a new freedom can be sensed, Man will now finally be the center 
of the creation of an individual environment. 

The extension of the nnedia of architecture beyond pure tectonic building and its 
derivations first led to experiments with new structures and materials, especially in 
railroad construction. The demand to change and transport our "environment" as 
quickly and easily as possible forced a first consideratkxi of a broad range of materials 
and possibilities — of means that have been used in other fields for ages. Thus we have 
today **$ewn" architecture, as we have also "inflatable" architecture. All these, 
however, are still material means, still "building materials." 

Little consequent experimentation has been undertaken to use nonmateriai 
means (like light, temperature, or smell) to determine an environment, to determine 
space. As the use of already existing methods has vast areas of application, so could 
the use of the laser (hologram) lead to totally new determinations and experiences. 
Finally, the purposeful use of chemicals and drugs to control body temperature and 
body functions as well as to create artificial environments has barely started. Architects 
have to stop thinking in terms of buildings only. 

Built and physical architecture, freed from the technological limitations of the past, 
will more intensely work with spatial qualities as well as with psychological ones. The 
process of "erection" will get a new meaning, spaces will more consciously have 
haptic, optic, and acoustic properties, and contain informational effects while directly 
expressing emotional needs. 

A true architecture of our time will have to redefine itself and expand its means. 
Many areas outside traditional building will enter the realm of architecture, as 
architecture and "architects" will have to enter new fields. 

All are architects. Everything is architecture. 
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